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PENTECOST AND STEWARDSHIP 


“Pentecost compelled a broader vision of stew- 
ardship by bringing in the dispensation of the per- 
sonal leadership of the Holy Spirit. The book of 
Acts of the Apostles is, in fact, the Acts of the Holy 
Spirit in directing persons who are abandoned, soul 
and spirit, to His directions. Thus the disciples 
thought of themselves, not as having a commission 

~ to win the world through Christ, but to serve as sur- 
rendered channels through which Christ might win 


the world to Himself.”—Ralph S. Cushman in “The 
Message of Stewardship.” 
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EDITORIALS AND COMMENTS 


THE CONGO INLAND MISSION AND ITS FIELD 


This is an opportune time to make a state- 


ment relative to the policy of the Congo In- 


land Mission Board and its program of work 
and expansion. Portions of this statement 
are an official expression of the Board. Other 
portions are a summary statement of dis- 


-cussions that have not been followed by defi- 


nite official expression. 

The work of the mission was «opened late 
fo 1911. Dr. Shepard of the Southern . Pres- 
byterians (A. P. C. M.) attended a mission- 
ary meeting in one of the churches of the 
Congo Inland Mission (C. I. M.) constituency 
and in his address spoke of large unoccupied 
territory lying west of the A. P. C. M. field. 
His address was accompanied by an earnest 
invitation to send missionaries to Luebo, their 
central station, and from that place enter this 
untouched territory. The first missionaries 
were sent to Luebo. At the suggestion of 
the A. P. C. M. missionaries they went seventy 
miles west and started a station at Djoka 
Punda (now Charlesville). A year later work 


was also started at Kalambe about 150 miles 


south of Djoka Punda. Both of these stations 
are in a portion of the tribe served by the 


ae 


A. P. C. M. In the early years of the mission 
it was thought by some that both of these 
Stations should have been opened still farther 
to the west, entirely out of the tribe worked 
Dyethe, Aco. Ce M, 

Of this early history Rev. R. D. Bedinger 
of the A. _P. C. M. writes in, “Triumphs of 
The Gospel in the Belgian Congo,” in 1920; 
“In 1911 the Mennonite Church of America 
established the Congo Inland Mission at Djoka 
Punda some seventy miles southwest of Luebo. 
The territory between the Luebo and Kassai 
Rivers, which formerly had been included in 
our sphere, containing a large Baluba-Lulua 
population, was turned over to this new 
society. In 1915 this mission organized its 
native church with two of its own converts 
and ten members received by letter from our 
Luebo church.” In another paragraph in the 
same book is found the following: “This 
is an illustration of missionary comity on the 
part of both the native Christians and our 
mission. The Methodists and the Mennonites 
entered these fields on our earnest invitation.” 
This statement is preceded by a brief account 
of the opening of the Southern Methodist mis- 
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THE CONGO MISSIONARY MES- 
SENGER— SECOND YEAR 


The Congo Inland Mission Publication 
Board met in Chicago on Wednesday, July 
Oth. It was decided to continue publication of 
the magazine without any change in size or 
subscription price. The hope is, however, that 
there may be much improvement in the nature 
of the contents. Special effort will be made to 
have well prepared editorials written each 
month. The “News From Congoland” with 
messages from the missionaries, and interest- 
ing items from other missionary publications 
of work in their respective fields. Mission 
and Stewardship Study classes will be pro- 
moted. One interesting new feature will be 
a series of short biographical sketches of out- 
standing missionaries to Africa and African 
Christian leaders. It is possible that there will 
be several changes in contributing editors. 
These will be announced as soon as definite 
arrangements are made. 

The first year closed with a few more than 
1100 paid subscriptions which, for a small 
constituency, was considered a_ respectable 
showing. More than half of these subscrip- 
tions expired with the July number and ef- 
forts are under way to secure all of their re- 
newals. 

The Publication Committee 
structive criticisms and suggestions for im- 
provements. It is sincerely desirous to fairly 


solicits con- 


represent the work of its missionaries in 
Central Africa. It believes that the great 
missionary need in the homeland is a church 
that is largely stewardship minded—that will 
not be afraid of its membership becoming too 
liberal in its giving. 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS — AND 
MISSIONS 


The program calling for our boys and girls 
to get under the missionary program is re- 
ceiving a splendid response. Already about 
four hundred children have been definitely 
enlisted in this work and have been presented 
their pictures of the missionary children. 
There is still an abundant supply of the pic- 
tures and these will be cheerfully presented 
to any children who will write to the Editor 
stating that they are doing something definite 
to raise money to help support the children of 
our missionaries. It would be preferable to 


have teachers wriie in giving the number of 
children in their classes who are willing to 
help. The pictures will be sent out at once. 
The Editor hopes to be able to announce a 
missionary day on which all these gifts can be 


brought to the Sunday school or church by t 
the children and, with appropriate programs, — 


presented to the Lord for missionary children 
support. Watch the “Messenger” for the an- 
nouncement of the Missionary Day. 


MISSIONARY WORK BY THE LA- 
DIES’ AID SOCIETIES 


In the fall of 1929 the Ladies’ Aid and Mis- 
sionary Societies undertook to make all the 
clothing needed to clothe the children in the 
station schools. They did a splendid work and 
sufficient clothing has been sent to Africa to 
supply the children for one year. A partial 
report of the value of the clothing has al- 
ready been received by the Board. This will 
be held for publication in September with the 
hope that all the societies will report in time 
for that issue. This is to be a report of the 
actual value of the cloth used in making the 
clothing, not placing any value in the labor 
invested. Already the Societies are at work 
on the clothing for 1930 and it is hope? that 
that order can be shipped by fall. 

* * * * * 

During the latter part of August a number 
of Conferences will be held in which the cause 
of the Congo Inland Mission will be given 
much prominence. Among such meetings are 
the following: 

Defenceless Mennonite Conference of N. A. 
—Lafayette, Ind., on August 19th to 24th. 

Central Conference of Mennonites—near 
Danvers, Ill., on August 21st to 24th. 

All Mennonite Convention at Berne, Ind., 
August 27th and 28th. 


STARTING WORK IN THE BAT- 
SHOKE TRIBE 


A letter from the Grabers, published else- 


August — 
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where in this issue, was written two days after — 


their arrival at Matadi. It states that on June 
12th they were starting up the Congo and 
Kassai Rivers with Charlesville as their des- 


tination. They will have been at Charlesville — 


at least a month by the time this is read. 
The instructions to the field were that Rev. 


and Mrs. Sutton are to start the work in the 


p far Ser ey 


Te Oe en 


1930 


Batshoke as soon after the arrival of the mis- 
sionaries as the work of the office can be 
properly turned over to Rev. Sommer. The 
Board feels that this ought to be not later 
than September Ist. 


This is an important event in the history of 
our work in Africa. A large tribe will re- 
ceive its first impressions of the Christian 
religion. The Board suggests—and strongly 
urges—that the churches make one Sunday 
early in August a time of special prayer for 
this new work. When you pray for the Bat- 
shoke will you also remember the two African 
teachers who, since last September, have been 
doing outstanding work in the Bashilele? Our 
missionaries in Africa are making history this 
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year. Let us pray that it may be history 
that can be greatly blessed of God! 


A CORRECTION 


In justice to both the Editorial, “The Fur- 
loughs of Missionaries,” and the article, “Jesus 
and Stewardship,’ in the July issue of. The 
Congo Missionary Messenger, the following 
correction should be made: The last three 
paragraphs of the article, “Jesus and Steward- 
ship,” column 2 of page.186, should be read at 
the close of the Editorial, “The Furloughs of 
Missionaries,” Column 1 on page 179. We 
suggest that you again read this editorial and 
article. 


eee ——e 
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NEWS FROM CONGOLAND & 








“Kinshasa” or “Leopoldville.” 
June 11, 1930. 


Rev. A. M. Eash, 
720 W. 26th St., 
Cmicavon tila. os ak 
Dear Friends in the Homeland: 
Greetings in His name from your co-work- 
ers in Congoland. Yes, we are in Africa now 
and yet we have a two or three weeks trip 


before we reach our station at Charlesville. 


We are having many new experiences and 


'many joys along the way. Truly the Lord has 
blessed us in giving us such a pleasant trip, 


‘many kind and new friends along the way and 


lovely weather thus far. It seems to be the 


cooler season and there was really only one 


day in which we have as yet suffered greatly 


from the heat. However, our most trying trip 


is ahead. 


I must tell you of our trip to the Canary 
Islands. We were there about two weeks ago. 


Our boat anchored near the shore and we 





. 


| 


went ashore in a steam launch and then took 
a ride thru the Island of Teueriffe. As we ap- 


proached the island we enjoyed very much 
the beautiful.and majestic mountains which we 
passed for miles and miles. This trip was my 
first real experience with large mountains and 
as I had always longed to visit them you can 
imagine I was having an enjoyable time view- 
ing them. Then on our ride thru the Island 
we climbed the mountains. The scenery was 


beautiful. Most of the time our road lay 
ty 





along the oceanside where we could look out 
over the blue water with the city and the 
fields in the valleys beneath us. It is impos- 
sible to describe with my pen the rare loveli- 
ness of the scenes which we viewed. Every- 
where were flowers even near many of the 
poorest Spanish homes. The mountains were 
terraced and especially interesting was the ir- 
rigation system of troughs which they used to 
water their crops. The mountains were simply 
beautiful terraced as they were.- 

We climbed up and up in the mountains un- 
til we reached an altitude of about 10,000 ft. 
and it was quite cold up there and the wind 
was very strong. We were up level with the 
clouds then and that is why we were quite 
chilly. 

We were in a very ancient Cathedral at one 
place where many of the figures and the whole 
altar were made of solid silver and much 
solid gold. It was intensely interesting. 


Again we stopped at the Botanical gardens 
which were laid out in a fashion somewhat dif- 
ferent from our beautiful American parks. 
It was allowed to grow more in the true 
natural fashion and surely the flowers and 
plants were wonderful. We longed to tarry 
here but had to depart soon. 

There as so many things which T should like 
to mention but I must hasten on. 

We have met many friends on our trip and 


they have been very good to us. We praise 
God for them. At Boma we were entertained 
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at Mr. and Mrs. Boyer’s for tea. This was 
the first time and place in which we planted 
our feet on African soil. It was also the first 
mission station home at which we were en- 
tertained. We had an enjoyable evening. 


Then at Matadi the Swedish Missionaries 
entertained us at supper at their very delight- 
ful station high on the mountainside overlook- 
ing a scene of mountains and the city in the 
valley below. A lovely cool breeze and flower 
gardens and a delicious home-cooked supper 
made an unusually pleasant evening. 


From Matadi to Leopoldville (formerly 
“Kinshasa”) we took the train. Not a train 
such as we have in America, yet quite good 
and much improved for Congo in Africa. It 
was quite an experience. 


Between Boma and Matadi we again en- 
joyed beautiful mountain scenery and _ the 
train trip of 200 miles to Leopoldville was for 
the most part thru the mountains. Such beau- 
tiful mountains and valleys and hills and hol- 
lows as I’d never seen. Mr. Graber and Mr. 
Sommer both agreed that they were more 
beautiful than our American Rockies. They 
have seen them but I have not and so I could 
not compare them. However, I can testify 
that they were lovely. We were constantly 
climbing up-grade, sometimes a very narrow 
track with mountains all around us, a steep 
ravine below and an overhanging mountain a- 
bove us. Thrilling? Yes I rather think so! I 
well remember one especially thrilling point 
and I can still sense the feeling that swept 
over me as we passed it. The train had been 
wending its way as it often did around cork- 
screw curves and horseshoe bends and sud- 
denly we swept around a curve and across 
a bridge, which I’m sure was not more than 
two yards wide. Below yawned a chasm cer- 
tainly a mile in depth and it seemed for a few 
moments as if we were suspended in space. 
So much so that a strange feeling swept over 
me and caused me to instinctively stretch out 
my arm and cling to my husband. Yes,-it was 
thrilling, indeed! 

All day long we saw native villages which 
were extremely interesting. Mud huts and 
dirty: natives everywhere. But Christ died for 
them as well as for us. May He help us to 
bring them to Him is our prayer. At night 
/we saw their village campfires twinkling in the 
darkness. 


Just now we are at Leopoldville and_to- 


dinanga dienu didiunda kutudi tshiendelela. 


August 


morrow we leave on the last stretch of our 
journey, the river trip. When I write again 
I trust it will be from Charlesville. 


To-day we were entertained for tea at the 
home of Emory Ross and family. Mr. Ross is 
the Secretary of the “All Protestant Missions 
of Congo.” We had a most delightful time and — 
they were lovely to us. 

We think often of you dear friends at home — 
and thank God that thru you He has brought — 
us this far on our journey to the field to which 
He has called us. We are so happy and 
satisfied that He is leading and guiding. We 
have felt His presence and He has answered 
many prayers. 





c 


May “the Lord lift up His countenance up- 
on thee and give thee peace.” Think of us as 
praying for you who have made it possible 
for us to be here. : 


Te ee ee ee Me ee ee 


> 


Loving and Serving Him, 
Mrs. A. D. Graber: 


Charlesville, Apl. 22) 1930mm 


Mulunda wetu Muindila Munene, 

Muoyo webe. 

Lelu ndi ne disanka dinene munda mua nyi 
bua kufunda mukanda eu kudi. Bonso buetu 
bukola. Tudi tusakidila Nzambi ne disanka 
kunu mu tshisumbu tshia' bena Kilisto tudi ne 
dinene bua luendu luebe, mu buloba buetu; 
bulelela tudi bamanya ne dinanga dienu dinena 
didi kutudi mu Kilisto. Tudi ne ditekemena | 
dinene buakunyus lumu lua balumbuludi’ betu_ 
badi ku Mputu, netusanka hatuamanya ne 
Nzambi udi uba hingaja mukatshi muetu ka- 
bidi. Mitshima yetu yakunyingalala be! bua | 
disama dia-Mutombo Kaci ne luendu luabu | 
buakadi bualu bukola. Kadi Nzambi wa- 
kunvua miadi ya bana bandi, tudi tuela meji 
ne, mamufikisha bimpe. Netusanka bua ku- | 
mona mukanada webe. Nutulombela Nzambi 
bua tuetu kuheta lungenyi lua kuenza n, ali 
mudimu wandi. 

Ndi ngela bonso buenu muoyomu Kilisto, 


Mulunda webe, 
. Kazadi Matthew. 





(Translated) | 

| Charlesville, April 22, 1930.) 

Our friend, “Muindila Munene”: 
Greetings. (Life to you, lit. trans.) 
To-day I have great joy within to write you! 
this letter. All of us Christians here are well 








(strong). We thank God with great joy for 
your visit (journey) to our land; truly, we 
know your great love to us in Christ. We 
are with great expectation to hear news from 
our councillors in the home land. We shall be 
glad when we know that God is returning 
them to us again. Our. hearts sorrowed 
greatly (!) because of the sickness of Mutom- 
‘bo Kaci (Mr. Bixel).. But God heard the 
cries of His children; we think He shall cause 
‘them to arrive (reach home) safely. We shall 
be glad to see your letter. You pray to God 
for us that we may find knowledge to do with 
it His work. 

I am sending greetings to all of you in 
Christ. May your love for us grow forever. 
. Your friend, 

Kazadi Matthew. 


Charlesville, Apl. 28, 1930. 

My Dear friend Rev. Eash: 

Now I want to write for you in English. 
But I do not know how to write well—English 
language. I thank you for picture, you sent 
for me. I will try to write well, when I know 
how I shall be very glad to write all time to 
you. Please, write to us we shall be glad to 
see your letter. 

We are praying that God will be with you 
in your work for Christ. 
Your friend, 

Kazadi Matthew. 


Kalamba, Africa, May 2, 1930. 


Dear Readers of Congo Mission Messenger: 

Greetings in the name of Jesus, our loving 
Saviour and Friend. 

In the January number of the Congo Mis- 
sion News of this year, the Rev. C. L. Crane 
of the Presbyterian Mission, writes of “a 
serious palaver that has stirred the country- 

~ side no little, a native medicine that really 
amounts to a secret society. The said society 
has for its main purpose the systematic rob- 
~bery of all unsuspecting natives whom they 
Can initiate into it, for the charges to noviti- 
ates range anywhere from three or four hun- 
a francs up to the life of a slave. When 


one of our native workmen got into the thing, 
and they demanded that he give them a person, 
presumably that his life might be taken to 


‘strengthen the medicine, he disclosed the whole 


thing.” 
i Until recently we were not aware of this 
society being in our district. Just last week 
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word came to the station that a young chief 
of the Bakete tribe, who had been heretofore 
very earnest in his school work as well as 
helping our native teacher by bringing the 


children of his village to school and also by 


bringing the people to the services, had decided 
to get this medicine. He declared that he was 
going to try it out, and having this medicine, 
it would protect him so that neither the Mis- 
sion nor the State could harm him. As a re- 
sult, he would not help our teacher in any 
wise. The children did not come to school, 
and the village people would not come to 
the services. 

Again we were glad that the Lord made it 
possible that we might have better means of 
transportation, for our new car made it pos- 
sible for Mr. Barkman to go to this village 
soon after the news was heard, to investigate 
and try to defeat the plan of the enemy in 
that place. Although the chief denied having 
this medicine, which he of course would 
readily do, yet all the evidences pointed to that 
direction, and after speaking to him for some- 
time, he again promised to help the Mission 
as well as the teacher in all his activities. We 


 Yealize that this is only a promise and at the 


most probably worth very little, yet we are 
glad that we can rely upon the Lord in just 
such times as these. We are also glad that we 
can solicit the prayers of all you dear people 
for after all, if this work makes any progress, 
it will be because someone is praying for it. 
Will you not very definitely take this mat- 
ter to the Lord as you wait before Him in 
prayer? For even the united forces of the 
enemy cannot triumph where prayer is made. 
With kindest regards, we remain, 
Yours for the Lost of Africa, 
Alvin, Martha and Lois Marie Becker. 


“Tf I had a dozen lives to give, I would like 
to give them all to the evangelization of the 
people in this needy land,’ writes Rev. Alex- 
ander J. Reid from Wembo Nyama, the prin- 
cipal station of our Methodist Mission in 
Africa. Mr. and Mrs. Reid, who served for 
a year or more in missionary work in Czecho- 
slovakia, have been for the past few months 
in our Congo Mission, and are already on fire 
with enthusiasm for the great and many op- 
portunities for service to be found among 
the natives of the Congo. Mr. Reid declares, 
“No other field appeals to me like this field.”— 
Missionary Voice. 
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CUSTOMS OF THE BAMPENDE IN 
NYANGA TERRITORY 


IV. Boys Initiated into Manhood. 
Bs Jinnst 


When the boys reach the age of 8—12 years 
they are taken apart to live away from the 
village where they are circumcised and in- 
structed in tribal customs. Here they are in- 
itiated into manhood. Usually a place is 
selected on the edge of a forest or near a 
stream, The grass is cut down and a hut of 
grass or palmleaves is erected by the boys. 
Their beds they make the same way and of 
the same material that the doors of their 
houses are made. 

You can imagine that the beds made like 
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ask for. In return these men instruct them. 
The rhythmic songs taught them together with 
the different dances sound far and wide 
through the clear cool atmosphere of a moon- 
lit evening. 

There are several things that have to be done 
while they are there, and in a certain order 
at that, so that it takes two to three years 
till the boys can come back to live in the 
village. The boys of Nyanga’s village were 
taken apart for this initiation rite soon after 
we catne to Africa, and were still there when 
we left. I asked the chief last summer to let 
the boys return, but he said that they wanted 
to make a big feast when the boys returned 
and would have to wait till the corn harvest, 
for food was scarce at that time. The corn 
harvest came and went, but the boys rea 
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A Typical Mission School Building. This is one of the School Units at Nyanga. 


doors are hard. But that is one purpose of 
the “mukanda”, as they call this initiation rite, 
to harden the boys, to prepare them for the 
hard knocks bound to come in later life. At a 
certain time they sleep outside around the 
fire with bare bodies on the hard ground for 
a period of one month. Some of the cere- 
monies require that the boys be beaten. At 
times when the boys are beaten up rather bad- 
ly we ask why that is done, and they tell us 
there is no other reason but to make men out 
of them. ; 

The boys are allowed to choose three 
“ilombela” who have charge of them and in- 
struct them in tribal customs. Strict obedience 
is required of the boys by these men. The 
boys have to do any work for them that they 
















mained in the long grass for there were still 
some ceremonies to go thru. Much time is 
wasted between ceremonies. For instance, at 
a certain stage in the progress of the cere- 
monies the boys have to catch a certain num | 
ber of field rats and bring them on their knees _ 
to their elders. If the season is not good for 
catching rats all progress is stopped till the 
boys produce the rats. At another time when — 
the boys are to come closer to the village a 
feast is prepared which requires wild game for 
worshiping the spirits. On the morning of the 
day set for this feast Nyanga’s men went out 
to hunt but were unsuccessful and the feast 
had to be postponed till the next day when 
they did shoot some game. At a feast like this 
a fence is made of palmbranches not far from 
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the village. The boys who have been without 
clothes for a month now dress in grass and 
dance behind the fence. The mothers who are 
never allowed to go near the camp of the 
boys now may stand on the other side and 
hear the boys. Other things that the boys have 
to do are, making an elepharit of a framework 
of sticks covered with native cloth, taking food 
with their teeth from the lip of the dancer’s 
mask at which ceremony they are whipped by 
their elders, bringing near to the village a long 
green pole of “huehue” wood, and building 
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their houses in which they are to live when 
they return to the village. 


The whole affair of the initiation rites of 
the boys is shrouded in mystery to outsiders. 
It is likely that there is much connected with it 
that we missionaries do not know, although 
we men are allowed to go there any time. We 
get much of the inside information from our 
native. Christians who have gone through the 
ordeal themselves before they came to the 
mission. One of our mission boys who had 
gone through the rite in another tribe wanted 


He has received a new name. 
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to witness a ceremony but objections were 
raised so insistently that he left. The women 
and children are not allowed to go near the 
place where the boys live. A woman is fined 
when she gets too near. Our mission girls at 
one time happened upon the place when they 
went to the river to get bricks. It did not take 
long till a village delegation was at the mis- 
sion asking for payment of a fine. It was with 
difficulty. we persuaded them that it was not 
so. big an affair when mission girls happened 
upon the place unwantingly. I kept them in 
good humor by offering them a horn. with 
medicine which the witchdoctor had given me 
as souvenir. This quickly scattered them as 
they were too superstitious to touch it. Eve- 
nings the boys blow trumpets that make an 
unearthly sound. The women and children are 
told that that is the noise of the ghosts living 
there. Often the boys dance and play with 
masked faces. Then they are called “mbuya.” 
Dressed in this hideous costume (see illustra- 
tion) with whips in hand they will run into 
the village and scare the mothers and chil- 
dren dealing out a whack here and there 
where they get close enough. The women 
sometimes get much fun out of it by picking 
up. branches and chasing back the intruders. 


Does a boy die at the initiation rites his 
mother is not likely to know it till everything 
is over and the boys come to live in the village. 
Ordinarily there are intervals when the boys 
can stay for short times in the village, but in 
case one dies, I am told, they keep them away 
so that the mother does not find out. When 
all is over the boys and mothers are brought 
face to face. As each mother recognizes her 
son she takes him and goes home with him. 
His childhood 
is forgotten, he has become a man, with the 
privileges of a man. 


Although we find some admirable features 
in this rite there are many that are objection- 
able. Together with the spirit worship and 
unwholesome customs ‘taught, immorality also 
has a place. It is often said that heathen 
dances are less immoral than those of the 
civilized people, but there is one night in con- 
nection with these ceremonies when all the 
people get together for dancing and restric- 
tions are thrown down. Immorality is also re- 
quired of the older boys when they come back 
from the initiation rite. 

Attempts made by us missionaries to have 

(Continued on page 16) 
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STEWARDSHIP OF LIFE 


By H. E. Nunemaker 


It is unfortunately true that in our thinking 
on stewardship the question of money very 
often comes first. We feel that stewardship 
is a modern invention to induce us to give a 
certain percent of our money to the church 
or to missions. Consequently we approach it 
with a prejudiced viewpoint and perhaps put 
it aside entirely. But a study of stewardship 
as tauglit in the Scriptures and elsewhere re- 
veals that the stewardship of money is merely 
one phase of the subject and is not the starting 
place. To consider it so is to miss the point 
of stewardship. 


Stewardship includes all of life. This was 
Jesus’ emphasis in the jParable of the Talents 
in Matthew 25. The lord apportioned the 
talents according to the abilities of the serv- 
ants.. The point of the parable is that each 
one was responsible for what he had, life as 
well as talents, and was called to give ac- 
count of his use of it. He was the steward 
of his life. 


Stewardship rests on two 
principles. The first is that since God is the 
Creator and Owner of the universe, that which 
we are and have is in trust. Many Christians 
refuse to recognize this principle even though 
‘it is clearly taught in the Scriptures. They 
feel that they are entitled to that which they 
lave earned; that it is their property. That 
such is not the case is revealed even in our re- 
lation to the state. We may, through years of 
toil, obtain some personal property and feel 
that it is rightfully ours. But in reality it is 
ours only under certain conditions. Taxes, 
conscription in time of war and confiscation 
when used unlawfully, all reveal to us the 
authority and final ownership of the state. If 
this is true in our relation to the state, how 
much more is it true in our relation the the 
Creator? What we are and have is in trust. 
We are not our own. Our life is in our hands 
as the talents. The second principle on which 
stewardship rests is that possession of life 
means obligation. We owe what we have. The 
common effect of possessions on people, wheth- 
er possession of wealth or abilities, is to give 
a sense of. privilege and power, thus using 
it selfishly. But to Jesus it meant responsi- 
bility. It was on this that He fought. His 
great life battles. He was tempted to misuse 
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His life and power, but came forth victorious 
with His life fully dedicated to the cause of 
humanity because this was the Father’s will. 
He always had a sense of obligation—that He 
owed His life. 

We cannot escape the fact of stewardship. 
We are stewards: of our life. There are many 
who lose sight of it and devote their lives 
to a search for pleasure. Others live for their 
bank accounts. But Jesus taught in the Par- 
able of the Talents that life is to be invested. 
It is not to be hidden away in a napkin. It is 
to be consecrated to God and His Kingdom. 
We are to live to serve. This stewardship of 
life is far reaching. It includes all of life in 
its various elements. We shall consider three 
of them. 

The stewardship of life includes the steward- 
ship of our influence. We are constantly be- 
ing reminded of the fact that life is not. an 
individual matter. We cannot live to our- 
selves. We are social beings. As such we are 
constantly coming into contact with others. 
Through their contact with us they are get- 
ting their inspiration of life and their ideas 
of Christianity. Thus the influence of our 
lives is a sacred matter. Upon it hangs the 
destiny of many. 

The stewardship of life includes the stew- 
ardship of our time. Time is not something 
which can be used as well tomorrow as today. 
There is only so much time each day. That 
which is not used profitably is wasted. It can 
never be recalled to be used. As stewards one 
of our most vital problems is about the use 
of our time. The moments in which we are 
pressed with duties do not occasion much 
concern. But how about idle moments when 
there are no pressing duties? How about the 
thoughts coursing through our minds when 
we are following the plow, for instance. A\l- 
though we may not realize it until later years, 
it is often true that the use of our leisure 
time has a vital effect on our lives; often being 
the moments which determine our course in 
a crisis, thus changing the course of the life. 
The use of our time is a sacred obligation. 


The stewardship of life includes also the 
stewardship of our business. There is need 
on every hand for the message of James, “Go 
to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your 


miseries that shall come upon you.” Why? : 


Because of a wrong conception of business. 
In that day as well as now wealth was the 
large factor in the business. Honesty and 
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justice were often unknown where there was a 
possibility of gain. Stewardship is concerned 
with service instead of selfish accumulation 
of wealth. It is concerned with business be- 
ing invested in the service of God, being con- 
ducted for His honor and for the welfare of 
humanity. 


THEN AND NCW IN THE CONGO 


By Althea Brown Edmiston 


Evangelistic Work, Mutoto, Belgian Congo 

A full account of the progress of our Af- 
rican Mission from its beginning to the pres- 
ent time, and a description of the develop- 
ment of the section of the country in which 
it is located, would make a most thrilling 
romance of many pages. However, this nar- 
ration must be brief and very condensed. 

This year, April 18, 1929, being the thirty- 
eighth anniversary of the founding of our 


Mission, we shall center our thoughts upon 


the first birthday and the present birthday. 

Let us close our eyes and, in our imagina- 
tion, watch for a few moments our first two 
pioneer missionaries, the Rev. S. N. Lapsley, 
of Alabama, and the Rev. W. H. Sheppard, 
of Virginia, as they trudge along over hills, 
valleys, mountains, and plains, on the old 
caravan road of 150 miles, between Matadi 
and Stanley Pool. See them again as they 
wander here and there, up and down various 
streams, in search of a suitable site to begin 
the work the ‘Master had sent them to do. 
Note, too, that after many weeks of weary 


searching, and after having passed through 


many dangers, seen and unseen, they are 
finally led ‘by the Holy Spirit to Luebo, the 
birth place, April 18, 1891, of our American 


. Presbyterian Congo, Mission. 


Let us continue to watch them as they set 


up their tents, and their little native houses 
of palm fronds, and how they begin to go 


in and out among the. people, learning their 
language, and winning their confidence, 
friendship and affection. Thus, they began 
what was destined to be one of the greatest, 
most successful, and unique Missions of all 


The site having been agreed upon, they 
held their first Mission Meeting, in which it 
was decided that one of them must retrace 
the long journey back to Matadi in order to 
secure from the Government a permanent 
grant of land. Many months passed, and the 
one left behind had no news from the absent 
one. Suddenly a whistle of a steamboat is 
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heard! Tthe lone missionary, be‘ieving that 
his comrade is on board, rushes with all speed 
to meet him! 

Now imagine the heartrending scene when 
he reads a letter telling him that his friend 
and co-worker had been called to his eternal 
reward! Watch him as he makes his way 
back to his camp, with hands folded across 
his back, his head bowed, and upon his face, 
an expression of iniense grief and sorrow! 
Left alone, he lifts up his eyes unto heaven 
in bitter, agonizing tears, pleading to God 
for wisdom, guidance, and help, then, with 
undaunted courage, he presses on with the 
work until reénforcement comes. 


When the news of the death of this first 
martyr of our African Mission reached the 
homeland, a fire was kind‘ed in the Church 
that has never abated, and from time to 
time many young men and young women 
have offered themselves for service in that 
field. Up until the present time the Church 
has sent out at least one hundred and twenty- 
eight different missionaries. Nine of these, 
having made the supreme sacrifice, are now 
with the -Lord, and their bodies, awaiting 
the great resurrection, rest in African soil. 

It was my privilege to enter the work of 
the African Mission in October, 1902. Though 
a most remarkable progress had been made, 
the Mission was still in its infancy. There 
were two main stations, one out-station, and 
only eight missionaries. There were eight 

(Continued on page 16) 


SUGGESTED MISSIONARY PROGRAM 


Specific Aims In Life’s Work 
Lester H. Bixel 


Hymn, 
Prayer service. 

In reading biographies of our. missionary 
heroes, one usually finds in a sentence or 
two the specific aims of their life’s work, for 
example, Rev. Meuller who was at the head 
of the well known orphanage in Europe, ex- 
pressed this thought, “My aim in life is to 
show the world that God hears and answers 
prayer.” 

Make an attempt to show the specific aim 
in the following heroes: 

David Livingstone. 

William Carey.. 

Paton. 

Other heroes may be selected. You may 
have some biographies on hand from which 


oe Po 


~ you can select your heroes. 


Hymn. 
Closing prayer. 
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Dear boys and girls: 


I am very glad to tell you that we have a 
letter from Ellen Heiser for our page this 
month. We thank dear Ellen very much for 
her letter and I think the work which they 
are doing is fine. I hope many of you boys 
and girls will try. the same method. I am sure 
if we were to ask Ellen, she would tell us that 
she with the other boys and girls are very 
happy to do that bit of work, because by doing 
it, they are going to be able to help someone 
else. Ellen is a member of the Bethel Sunday 
school at Pekin, Illinois. 


Dear Mrs. Sommer, 


The members of our Junior class are selling 
Christmas cards. We buy them for thirty-five 
cents a box and sell them for one dollar a 
box. Our gain is put into the mission fund. 
Within the last three weeks we have had or- 
ders for twenty seven boxes. 

Sincerely yours, 


Ellen Heiser. 


YAKOBA KITUKU 


Kituku was born in Mukedi, a village in 
Congo Belge, Central Africa, about 60 miles 
south of the equator. He is a Mupende. When 
a baby is born in this tribe the parents put 
palm branches around the door of the conical 
shaped grass house to keep any one who has 
committed a crime or done anything bad from 
seeing the new baby, and killing it; also to 
keep the chief from seeing it, for if he should 
see it before it is several weeks old, it would 
surely die. Kituku, like. all Bampende babies, 
was kept in the house or inside the palm 
branch enclosure, until he was about four 
weeks old, when the proper fetishes were put 
on him by his mother’s father, and he was 
formally brought out to be seen by the world. 


During these first weeks his grandmother or 
an aunt gave him his daily bath in the house. 
How was it given? He was set on the ground 
in the middle of the house, and cold water was 
poured from a gourd on his head; his face 
was rubbed a bit, and perhaps his chest and 
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Mrs. E. A. Sommers 


back, then he was picked up and held.... 
Towels ... no, baby will dry. After the first 
few weeks Kituku was taken to the river for 
his bath. The first few days Kituku was fed 
roasted soko (casava root) or a coarse banana, 
roasted, etc. After the second week the Bam- 
pende babies are fed “‘musa”’ a stiff mush made 
from corn meal and casava flour. He is not 
fed with a spoon, but a bit of the mush is put 
into the nurse’s or grandmother’s mouth to 
warm and moisten it, then it is put into the 
baby’s mouth with the fingers, poked into the 
throat, and when the baby almost chokes it 
swallows part of it. 


Kituku’s aunt, one of Chief Kalangonia’s 
wives had a quarrel with another woman. 
Some time later the woman died, and accord- 
ing to native custom in this tribe, the aunt 
with whom she had a quarrel, was accused 
of causing her death, and therefore her rela- 
tives had to pay the relatives of the dead 
woman two people, they of course would be 
slaves. Kituku’s mother did not want her 
children to be given as slaves, so she took her 
three children, Kasatu, a little girl; Kituku, 
and his baby brother, Mabula, and ran away 
to a Babunda village where she had a relative 
who had married a Mumbunda—(a neighbor- 
ing tribe). She stayed there several years, un- 
til she heard that the debt had been paid, then 
she came back to her. husband. She was his 
first wife, (though he had several other 
wives). She left her children with the Babun- 
da relatives. Soon after she came back to 
Mukedi, she took sick and died, and Kituku’s 
father also died. Some time later Kituku and 
his sister and brother came back, only to find 
that their parents were both dead, and there 
Was no one to care for them. 


When we came to Mukedi in 1923 we found 
Kituku working for the teacher who had been 
here two years, and going to school. His 
sister was taking care of the little brother. 
I wish you could have seen Kituku, he was 
filthy, had a terrible ulcer, and looked as if 
he never had enough to eat, but had plenty of 
work to do. He was the first to trust us to 
give him medicine, and his ulcer healed in 
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a few weeks. He wanted to work for us— 
wash dishes. Would you want such a weak, 
dirty, skinny boy to wash your dishes? We 
gave Kituku a piece of soap and told him to 
go to the river every day for three days, 
and bathe. Then we'd see what he looked like. 
The soap did wonders—and Kituku worked 
for us four years, he did his work well too. 


I wish you could see what a change Kituku 
has made since he is a Christian. When he 
was first with us he danced while he washed 
dishes, sang native songs as he went about 
his work, and spent many of his evenings in 
the village dancing, and drinking palm wine. 
Some of his temptations dare not be men- 
tioned here. I wish you could go with him— 
and another boy—as they go to the villages 
on Saturdays to preach. You would hear him 
denounce their old customs—the dance, the 
witchdoctor; fetishes and idols that his parents 
thought they couldn’t live without; polygamy, 
(his father had several wives), and cannibal- 
ism, (his father killed and ate people). 
Nothing but the power of God will bring a- 
bout a change like this. Kituku is not slow in 
telling his people that he used to practice these 
things, but that he is washed in the blood of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and has no desire for 
these things now, but is expecting the coming 
of his Savior any day. 


Would you boys and girls like to help Kitu- 
ku? I’m sure you would. You can, by pray- 
ing for him. He has a terrible temper, and 
sometimes loses it over a very small provo- 
cation. Sometimes he gets so angry that he 
Seems insane; Will you pray that God will 
give him the victory over his temper. Pray 
also that he will be kept faithful, these boys 
whose relatives are all heathen have tempta- 
tions that we have no idea of. , 


There is something else that I wish you 
would pray about. Kituku has sleeping sick- 
ness, he does not show any very marked 
symptoms, but the doctor has been giving 
him S.S. injections for almost six years. 
Three years ago the doctor thought he was 
cured, but when another doctor came a year 
later he found the germs in his blood again. 
Several of the Christian young men have it, 
pray that they will be spared for the work. 
There are so few Christians in this tribe, and 
we need every one so badly to give the Gospel 
to their people. Sincerely yours, 

Erma. Birky. 


{ 
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AS OUR AFRICAN BROTHERS 
SEE US 


Here are some extracts from compositions 
written by children in the Belgian Congo on 
the subject of white people: 

White people come from Europe. They 
have pale skin, long noses and soft hair like 
wool. They have no tribal marks on their 
faces, their skin is as smooth as a fish. 

White men wear shirts and trousers and 
coats, but the women wear garments made in 
one piece from the top to the bottom, which 
swing as they walk. They have special coats 
to keep the rain off. They make little houses 
with the skins of animals, and into these they 
put their feet. | 

They not only wear garments, but they even 
use cloth to hang in their windows and cover 
their tables and beds. 

White people eat fish and meat that come 
out of tins, and this food can be kept a long 
time, even two years without going bad. They 
drink very clean water. 

They are people who sit at a table to eat 
food. They do not like to sit on the ground, 
because of the dust and germs. 

They do not eat with their fingers, but with 
their forks and spoons, and they are constant- 
ly saying to their boy, “Never bring us dirty 
plates and spoons.” 

They build houses made of bricks and wood 
and cement, that last for years. They make 
huge canoes of steel which are like houses 
inside, which move by themselves on the river. 
They also make air-streamers that fly like 
birds, - 

They send messages by letters, and they 
know how to speak to a man who is a great 
distance away by means of a wire. 

White people are very industrious; they 
don’t stop till their work is finished. They 
teach us many things, and they love our chil- 
dren, 

If it were not for the missionaries, we 
should still be living in darkness as our an- 
cestors did. They have come, not to look for 
money, but to tell us of God, our Father in 
Heaven, and of his Son Jesus Christ. 

Let us give thanks for the white people who 
have left their own country to come and die 
for our country—From Conquest, by Healing. 





“Difficulties make heroes often when easy 
circumstances make slaves.” 


Ps A 


\ 
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GERMAN SECTION 


Rev. G. P. Schultz 


Unjere hidfte Xufgabe—Ceelen gewinnen, 





Wer Seelen gewinnt, ijt weile.”’ Dtes 
Wort foll den eingelnen Chrijten, den Ge- 
meinden, ,den Vehrern der Gonntagsjcule 
und doen Bereinen in Ddiejer nachjten Bert 
wieder bejonders nabegelegt werden. Das 
ift die groke Wujgabe, welche der Herr in 
jeinem groken ReichSbefehl jeinem olf 


gegeben und an8 Serz gelegt bat. 


Die Gefabr liegt nabhe, dak die Rettung 
bon Geelen durch die dtelen MWnforderun- 
gen, welche an unjere Beit und Rraft ge- 
jtellt werden, in den Hintergrund gedrangt 
wird. Sejus fam in die Welt, feliq 3u 
machen, was verloren ijt. Cr jtarb fiir die 
Simder am Rreuz, um jie gu bverjohnen 
mit Gott. Cr wollte mehr als ein Lehrer, 
ein Reformator, ein Vorbild jein. Er woll- 
te Netter und Seliqmacher der Nenjchen 
fein. Und das ijt er, wie fchon vor feiner 
Geburt angefiindigt wurde, al$ ibm der 
Yame Vejus gegeben und hingugetfiigt wur- 
de: ,,Denn er wird fein Bolf jeliq machen 
(retten) bon ihren Gimbden.” Und Sefu 
Hauptaufgabe joll auch die Sauptaufgabe 
jeiner YMNachfolger, jeiner Gemeinde fein. 
Mitarbeiter 3u fein in dem groBen und ern- 
jten Werf der Seelenrettung, da8 mu fiir 
die Gemeinde Chrijtt die Hauptiache fein 
und bleiben. Das ijt unfer Hodjter Berut. 

Heutzutage find Gemeinden, Gott jei’s 
geflagt, mit fo vielen Dingen in Anjprud 
genommen, mit mnebenjachlichen suntwelent- 
lichen Dingen, day tie vielfach thren Saupt- 
beruf, thre hichfte Wufgabe aus dem Wige 
berlteren. Und die Folge ijt, dak fte der 
Palfion fir Geelen verlujtiq gehen und 
allmablich herabjinfen auf den falchen Bo- 
den der toten Weltfircden. Bald mag e8 
HeiBen bon ibnen: ,,Sie haben nist Gals 
bet fich,” fie haben ihre Salgz-und Liteht- 
fraft berloren, jie find nichtS mehr niige. 

&3 ii nicht der chrijtlicen Gemeinden 
erjte MWiutqabe, 
Veranjtaltungen aur Belehrung, WUnter- 
haltung und gum Vergniigen der Menjdjen 
gu treffen. ©8 ift gut und twitn}dhenswert, 


allerlei Cinridtung unbd- 





dag Wtenjchen ausSgebildet und ihre irdi- 
{een und fogialen Berhaltnijfe glitclich ge- 
jtaltet merden. Wher das ijt nicht Haupt- 
aufgabe der chriftlicen Gemeinde. CS ijt 
groBe Sefabr, da heutzutage in manden 
unjerer amilien alle Erziehung darauf 
hinjtrebt, dak dte Sugend fiir diejes Veben 
tiidtig und glicflich werde, und e8 ver- 
jaumt wird, um ifre Geelenrettung fich 3u 
fitmmern und gu bemithen. Web, wre leicht 
bergefjen twir’s oft, dak wir eS mit ver- 
Torenen Seelen 3u tun haben. Wir find 
iiberall umgeben von Wtenjchen, die be r- 
Toren find und die gerettet twerden mitj- 
jen, wenn fte nicht auf ewig verloren fein 
folfen. 
fiimmert jind wir den Berlorenen gegen- 
itber! Woge die Wahrheit von dem Vers 
Torenjein aller natiirliden Menjdhen, mie 
moralt{ch, gejittet, gebildet, rejpeftabel und 
angejehen jie auch jen modgen, doch wieder 
recht Iebendig in§ Betwubtiein de3 Volfes 
Gottes eindringen! Dann auch die Flare 
Crfenntnis ihrer Wufgabe, Pflicht und 
Verantwortlidfet, MNtitarbeiter Neju zu 
jein in der Rettung der verlorenen Mten- 
jehen. Und modgen unjere Gemeinden alle 
boll HSeiligen Geiftes werden und die Rraft 
empfangen, mutige und begetjterte Zeug- 
gen efu fein 3u fonnen! 


—- 


Unjere Pflichten. 


Wis Mitglieder einer chrijtliden Ge- 
meinde follten wir bor allen Dingen ernjt- 
Tic) bejtrebt fein, unferen allgemetnen 
Chrijtenberuf zu erfiillen nach dem Wort 
unjereS Hetlande3: ,Laffet euer Richt 
leudjten bor den Reuten, Sak fie eure guten 
Werfe jehen und euren Vater im Simmel 
preifen.” 

Muker dem haben wir aber auch nod be- 
jondere GVorrechte und Pflicdten. Wnfere 
erjte Mufgabe mu jein, die Btele und Xn- 
terefjen unjerer Gemeinde gu fordern. MWn- 
jer WrbettSziel ijt, Geelen fiir den Serrn 
3u gewinnen und die Glaubiqen in threm 
Streben nach einem heiligen Wandel 3u 


Und wie gleidjgiiltig und unbee 











. fich niemand fchulbdiq machen jollte. 
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unterjtiigen durd) die dargebotenen Gna- 
Ddenmittel. Cin jedes Mtitgleid follte eS als 
Vorredht und heilige BFlicht betradhten, die 
Predigtgottesdienjte regelmakiq gu be- 
juden. Und wer der Meinung ift, daR eine 
Gredigt ihm gentige fiir feine geijtliden 
Bediirfnijje, follte um anderer willen aud 
den giweiten GotteSdien{t bejucden. Was 
fiir einen Gindurc mug eS auf fremde 
Bejucher machen, wenn die eigenen Mit- 
qlieder nicht zur Stelle find! Wie fann 
man ertwarten, dag folde, ,,dte Ddraujen 
find,” Hereinbradt und fiir den Serrn 
getponnen ‘werden, wenn man felbjt nicht 
an feinem Glage ift! Much jollte man nicht 
dem Gottesdienft fernbleiben, wenn nicht 
gerade der Brediger oder Bruder, den man 
Vieber hort, denfelben Ieitet. Man follte 
um be8 Werfes willen fommen und auch 
nidt um der Mtenjchen willen fern bletben. 

‘Chenjo widhtig ijt der Bejuch der Ge- 
bet3jtunden. Gie find der ererherd der 
Gemeinde, two da8 Heilige Feuer genabhrt 
werden joll. Wenn von einer Gemeinde 
faum der bierte Teil der Mtitglieder die 
Gebetsftunde befucen und eine betracht- 
Tiche MWnzahl der Mitglieder jahraus, jahr- 
ein liberhaupt feine Gebetsjtunde befucht, 
wie jollen da die Herzen warm werden fitr 
da8 Ganze! Da fonnte ein PBarlus oder 
Petrus, oder gar ein Engel predtgen, und 
das Werf wiirde dod nicht vorwarts ge- 
hen. Die Veter an die Front! Man jollte 
feine diejfer Berjammiungen verjaumen, 
e8 fei denn, man habe einen Grund, den 
man bor dem Herrn Sejus verantiworten 
fant. 

Wenn wir dte Kntereffen der Gemeinde 
und de8 Reiches Gottes fordern wollen, 


miiffen wir dtefelben in den Vorderqrund 


fteflen. 8 gejfchieht sutweilen, da die 
Sarmonte in der Gemeinde qeltort und das 
ssnterefje an der Wrbeit qelahmt wird da- 
durdh, dak amilienangeleqenheiten und 
Swijtiqfetten in die Gemeinde hinetnae- 
tragen twerden. Das ijt cine CSiinbde, der 
Wenn 


—e3 einmal aiwijden Gemeindeqliedern oder 


Familien Differengen aibt, was ia arch 


| bet GotteSfindern mioglich ijt. jollte das 


a 


nidt im Gemeindeleben zum WuS8traq qe- 
 bracht werden. Wenn die Gemeinde dar- 


unter 3u Tetden hat, fo iit da8 nur moglich 
 dadurdh, dak perfonliche Snterefien por die 


i 
i 


P 
b 


sniereffen der Gemeinde qeftelt werden. 
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Wir miiffen um deS Gedeihens der Ge- 


meinde twillen auch ftillfciweiqend Unredht 


leiden fonnen. 

M18 trene Mitglieder der Gemeinde joll- 
ten wir bon der Gemeinde mir das Bejte 
reden. Sie mag thre Wnbvollfommenhet- 
ten haben; aber dadurch, dak wir itber jie 
flagen und jcelten, werden jie nicht befet- 
tigt und iibertounden, im Gegenteil. Man- 
he Sebler find aud) manchmal mehr ineder 
Cinbildung al8 in Wirklichfeit vorhanden. 
Wher auc) wenn fie vorhanden find, ijt je- 
Dem anguraten, nach) dem Dichterwort 31 
Handeln: ,,Statt gu flagen bete mehr!’ 
Der Rat, den einer unjerer Griider vor 
einiger Bett unjerer Gemeinjdhaft gab, 
dlrfte auch bet vielen unjerer Gemeinde-« 
qlieder gut angebracht jein: ,,.2hrow atway 
your Hammer and get a horn.” (Wir det- 
nen Hammer weg und nimm ein Horn, 
eine Helle Pojaune!) C8 niikt nichts, im- 
mer nur an den Gchaden herumsuham- 
mern; jdlagt den Zon freudigen Danfes 
und mutigen Fort}chrittes an! 

Cin treueS Gemeindeglicd ijt auc) be- 
reit mitzutragen an den Najten. Da find 
gunacdh{t die allgemeinen Raften der Ber- 
antworthdfett an der Cntwidlung des 
WerfeS. Seder Chrijt follte cine Saute 
jein im Retche Gottes, die tragjahiq ijt. 
€8 gibt ja awh allerlei Mtitqlieder, an de- 
nen man gu tragen hat. Cine Gemeinde, 
die letchten HerzenS Mitglieder verliert, 
ja, odtelleicht jogar Gchuld daran tragt, 
teil fie diejelben nicht ertragen und ber- 
tragen fann, darf nicht erwarten, day Gott 
ihr andere anbvertraut. 

gyrage ficy jedeS bor Dem Herrn: Was 
fann ich tun zur *orderung der Gemein- 
de? Wo fann ich Seelen werben fiir den 
Serrn? Wen fann ich zum bejfonderen Ge- 
genjtandD meiner iirbitte und MWrbeit 
machen ? ,Senddote.”’ 

Denn Gott ae jJeinen Sohn nicht gejandt 
in die Welt, dak er die Welt rite, jondern 
da die Welt durch thn felig werde. Yohan- 
nes 3, 17. 

SD Whgrund, welder alle Sinden 

Durd Chrijtt Tod verjchlungen hat! 

Das heikt die Wunde recht perbinden; 

Da findet fein Verdammen jtatt, 

Weil CHhrifti Blut bejtandigq jchreit; 

Barmbergigfecit! Barmbhersiaqfeit! 
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THEN AND NOW IN THE CONGO 
(Continued from page 11) 
hundred and fifty converts, and three hun- 
dred and three pupils in all the schools put 
together. The literature in the native lang- 
uage consisted of five little books, including 
a hymnal, a catechism, and some of the para- 
bles of our Lord.. All of these were printed 
on a little hand press, and could have been 
read through in an hour’s time. 
no dictionaries, grammars or Bible in the 
native language. The missionaries lived in 
small houses made of sticks and mud. The 
churches were just large, open sheds. There 
were no hospitals, no doctors or nurses. 
Food and other supplies were received once 
a year, and mail every three or four months. 
There were no roads except little trails 
through the forests, jungles and plains. The 
only foreign trade was in rubber and ivory. 
With. the exception of small river steamers, 
making occasional trips up and down the 
rivers, this portion of Africa was cut off 

from the outside world. 

During the first two years of my sojourn 
in the Congo a great cloud overshadowed our 
entire Mission. Our little steamboat, the 
“First Lapsley,” capsized, and one mission- 
ary and twenty-six natives lost their lives. 
A. year later the Bakuba tribe, 
totally destroyed one of our main stations, 
and the missionaries there barely escaped 
with their lives. At this time we had much 
fear that, because of the great loss and the 
expensiveness of the African Mission, the 
home Church would become discouraged and 
give up the work, but instead the Church 
rallied in her usual way to replace the losses 
and to enlarge the work. How the words of 
the Master did rebuke us: ‘‘O thou of little 
faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” 

Year by year the work has gone forward 
with ever-increasing imterest and satisfaction, 
and with continual manifestations of the 
power and presence of the Master, accord- 
ing to His Word, in it all, and the accom- 
plishments and the changes that have taken 
place since the first birthday are wonderful 
and fill our hearts with gladness as we cele- 
brate the present birthday.—The Presbyter- 
ian Survey. 

(To be continued) 





CUSTOMS OF THE BAMPENDE 
(Continued from page 9) 
the people change this custom have not been 
very successful. But our Christian teachers 
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There were. 


revolting, * 


August, 1930 


have been able to have some good come out of 
this “mukanda.” They go daily to teach these 
boys after they are through teaching the other 
children in the village, and with considerable 
success. These boys as a whole learn better 
than the children in the village. There are 
not so many distractions, and the boys are 
more of the right school age. At several of 
these places some boys accepted Christ. From 
one village reports came that boys had -re- 
fused to take part in the sacrifice to. the 
spirits, and only one had been mistreated. 
With another group, the chief being present, 
I pleaded that they should remain true to 
Christ when the test would come. The teach- 
er later told me that the boys were decided to 
stand firm when the moral test would come. 
The initiation rite is thought to.be abso- 


lutely necessary if a boy wants to become a 


man. But our deacon says that when the boys 
who are at the mission and have not gone 
through this heathen custom, will prove their 
manhood, this superstition will fall away. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM FOR JUN- 
IOR MISSIONARY MEETING 

Song. 

Scripture reading. 

Brayer; 

Solo by a jurior 

Review the story told in the previous meeting. 

(Recall two reasons why Mone Ze and 

Edima were happy). 

Tell the new story, chapter two. 

After the story, show a picture of Mone Ze’s 
alarm clock. 

Song. 

Closing prayer by leader. 


WORK IN AFRICA 


Whereas there is an increasing interest in 
the unoccupied fields on the: continent of 
Africa, as is expressed by a resolution of the 
Eastern Mennonite Board of Missions and 
Charities, several district conferences, and by 
other groups, as well as individuals, and by 
inquiries direct and indirect; therefore, be 
it resolved that the Mennonite Board of Mis- 
sions and Charities hereby expresses 


sympathetic interest in this field, and en- 


courages further effort to determine the divine ~ 


will concerning the establishment of -a mis- 
sion post. in Africa, and advise action on the 
part of the Executive Committee to this: end. 
Report, was approved and the Executive 
Committee authorized to take such steps as 
it may deem expedient and necessary to make 
investigations.—Gospel Herald. . 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


I. THE CONGO INLAND MISSION TREASURER 
FOR MONTH OF JUNE, 1930 


Balance in Account June 1, 1930 $ 307.48 
RECEIPTS 
CLG Bae OF $ 705.00 
aaM. C. 1,132.08 
aL, 50.00 1,887.08 
$2,194.56 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Boe NE C: 
Allowances $ 424.50 
Office 30.38 
Field 27513 
General 240 730.76 
iM. GC. 
Allowances 825.00 
Office 30.37 
Field 273.12 
General 295 
Transportation 100.00 1,231.24 
SUNDRY 
fe ae, 50.00 
M. C. A. 25.00 
Press 3; 50.00 


125.00 2,087.00 


Total to be accounted for 107.56 


Bank Reconciliation: 


Bal. in bank June 30, 1930 457.56 
Outstanding Checks No.: 
1/2 300.00 
178 50.00 
350.00 457.56 
350.00 
Total as above 107.56 
Represented by following funds: 
| Dr. Cr. 
BM 373.94 
eee ald 9 698.05 
iY et ea 85.75 
D,-M. B. 115.80 
Gad Cane Bp 15.00 
590.49 698.05 
590.49 
Total as above 107.36 


II. CENTRAL MENNONITE BOARD OF HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS 
(FOREIGN MISSION FUND) 


FOR MONTH OF JUNE, 1930 


RECEIPTS 
Eighth St. Church, Goshen $ 453.01 
Anchor Church 150.00 
Tiskilwa Church 12.78 
Congerville Church 26.23 
By Sunday School 5.14 
. By Ladies Aid 50.00 
Warren St. Church 60.00 
62nd St. Mission, Chicago, by Jr. C. E. 10.00 
Warren Street Church 130.00 
East White Oak Church: 
By Young Women’s Class 35.00 
By Children’s Department 20.00 
By Mrs. J. B. Gannaway “for 
y Miss Birky 5.00 
Bethel Church 150.00 
- Kouts Church 28.00 
* South Washington Church 60.00 
~ North Danvers Church 115.00 


Be 


a 


_ Men. Gospel Mission, Peoria by C. E. 30.72 


Carlock Church 32.00 
_ Boynton Church 54.27 
— Zion Church 41.12 
7 Pleasant View Church, by S. S. 50.16 
_ East White Oak Church , 533.74 
Bethel Church 64.12 
Calvary Church 153.28 
be By Sunday School 185.18 


* 
ccf 
M 


By Junior C. E. 8.00 
North Danvers Church 35.50 
South Washington Church 77.34 
Normal Church 58.80 

By Missionary Society for Mrs. 
E. A. Sommer support 30.00 
East White Oak Church 54.32 
Zion Church 144.51 
TOTALS RECEIPTS $2,863.22 
DISBURSEMENTS 
To. Rev. I. R. Detweiler, Treas., 
June Allowances 1,050.00 
To. Rev. Wm. B. Weaver 
for Printing Letterheads 3.00 
Allowance to Board 
Meeting June 24 5.00 
To North Danvers 
Cemetery Corporation 
Interest 57.00 
Total Disbursements $1,115.00 
Balance Deficit June 1 3,985.30 
Balance Deficit July 1 $2,237.08 


5,100.30 5,100.30 
Respectfully submitted, 
S. E. MAURER, Treas. 


. III. THE DEFENCELESS MENNONITE CONFERENCE 
(FOREIGN MISSION FUND) 


FOR MONTH OF JUNE, 1930 


THE CONGO INLAND MISSION 


Rev. E. M. Slagle, Pres., 
Archbold, Ohio 


Rev. I. R Detweiler, Treas., Rev. A. M. Eash, Cor. Sec., 
Goshen, Ind. 


N COLLEGE 
N 
C 
RECEIPTS 

Archbold, Ohio aie AGES kt 
Archbold, Ohio for China 50.00 
Bluffton, Ohio 20.00 
Berne, Indiana 54.41 
“Berne, Indiana for native teacher 

and two children 60.00 
Groveland, Illinois 52.06 
Flanagan, Illinois JoAZ 
Lafayette, Indiana 14.98 
Woodburn, Indiana 51.70 

Total Receipts $ 472.42 
Balance in treasury June lst, 1930 B56) 
Total to Balance | 475.98 


DISBURSEMENTS 4 

C. I. M. Treasurer $ 365.00 © 
C. I. M. Treasurer for native teacher ie 
and two children 60.00 
Missionary Alliance Foreign Mis- 
sion Treasurer, for China 50.00 ! 
Tol Paid Gut 475.00 
Balance in Treasury Tay Ist, 1930: 8a 
Total to Balance $ 475.00 
Harlan State Bank $ 237.99 


(Grabill Bank Loss) 


Respectfully submitted, 
C. E. REDIGER, Treas. 


720 'W. 26th St., Chicago, II1. 
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“We face the tragedy of a dying world, 
and the peril of a nation rich beyond all com- 
pare, called of God to service and hesitating 
in her choice between a life of sacrificial en- 
deavor and one of selfish indulgence. This 
constitutes an emergency unparalleled in all 


the Christian centuries. ’—S. Earl Taylor. 
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EDITORIALS AND COMMENTS 
COOPERATIVE EFFORTS IN CHRISTIAN ACTIVITY 


' Jesus in His memorable prayer just be- 
| fore His death prayed that His followers all 
|} might be one even as He and His Father 
are one. This spiritual union should form 
| the basis for all cooperative efforts in Chris- 
| tian activity. In spite of these significant 
words of the Master however, we find His 
| followers divided into a large number of 
groups, and these not always in very close 
| cooperation. Our Mennonite church, with 
| its small membership, has seventeen branch- 
| es and these are not all cooperating in their 
| Christian activities. 
There are some very hopeful signs how- 
| ever, for more effective cooperation among 
| the branches of Mennonites. These signs 
| could be stated by cooperative work already 
| being done, and also by the plans that are 
being made for future work. Several of the 
| Mennonite groups are cooperating in Hospi- 
! tal work in Bloomington, educational work 
at Bluffton, and Mission work in the Bel- 
gian Congo, These Christian activities in- 
| clude in their cooperation at least five of the 
Mennonite groups. Experience teaches that 
| where these groups are cooperating, it helps 
to unify their thinking and minimizes the 


GRD EN Te! 


differences that used to exist. It is true that 
many of the differences which caused the 
beginnings of the Mennonite groups no more 
exist and that therefore it is simply a mat- 
ter of time and a more thorough understand- 
ing till these groups can be united. 

We are living in a day when tremendous 
tasks are facing the church of Jesus Christ. 
These tasks are also ours as a Mennonite 
church. Some of these tasks can not be met 
by one group alone because of their large- 
ness and their serious nature. It demands 
the united effort of the Mennonite church as 
a whole. A few of these tasks that could be 
suggested are the problem of peace and the 
great task of the evangelization of the world. 

It is not only important that we should 


consider what has already been done, but 


we should be looking forward to plans by 
which we could have still closer cooperation. 
There are at least a few lines along which 
closer cooperation could be effected. One 
of these is our publishing interests. Prac- 
tically every one of our church papers comes 
to the end of the year with considerable defi- 
cit. On the other hand, there is considerable 
duplication in subscriptions and also mater- 
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ial that is used for the papers. We should 
plan definitely for a united Mennonite paper, 
which would make its appeal to the whole 
Mennonite church. By uniting our publishing 
work it would also be possible to produce 
literature along the lines’ of Sunday School 
work, mission work and educational work, 
which thus far have not been produced be- 
cause one group was not large enough to 
promote the project, Our mission work is 
another large task which could be done more 
effectively by closer cooperation. There 
should be a united Mission Board repre- 
senting all of the fields in which mission 
work is now being done by the Mennonites. 
This would really make the world the field 
as Jesus suggested it should be. It would 
~ give Mennonite young people an opportunity 
to choose the field in which they are particu- 
larly interested and yet work under the same 
Mennonite Board. May the day speedily 
come when we may say of the Mennonite 
church as Paul did the Corinthians, “We are 
workers together with God.”’—W. B. Weaver. 


A CORRECTION 





Sometimes a mistake in a single letter en- 
tirely changes the thought of a sentence. 
That was the case in the leading editorial in 
the August issue. By mistake what should 
have been “w” was a “t,” making “not” out 
of “now.” This mistake in line 41, column 
1, page 2 makes “the work is not progress- 
ing very nicely” out of what should say, 
“the work is now progressing very nicely.” 
Ordinarily such an error might be over- 
‘looked but in this particular instance it 
calls for correction, The Editor would not 
have the Mukedi missionaries think that the 
Board has any thought but that their work 
is progressing in a healthy way in spite of 
the reverses experienced several years ago. 





DEALING SQUARELY WITH GOD 


[ have just read the book, “Dealing Square- 
ly With God” by Ralph S. Cushman, an- 
other time. This is one of those books that 
reads easily and calls for frequent reading. 
The author writes out of a long experience 
of promoting Stewardship in the Methodist 
Church and knows how to present the sub- 


ject in an interesting and effectual manner. — 


This interesting little book ought to be read 
by every Christian man and woman. 

We have decided to make it possible for 
every subscriber to the Congo Missionary 


September q 


(Messenger to receive a FREE COPY of — 
this 70 page book. ONE DOLLAR in ~ 
payment of a two year renewal will bring — 
you a FREE COPY of “Dealing Squarely 
With God.” When sending in the renewal — 
it will be necessary to mention the FREE — 
BOOK offer. ; 


THE CHILDREN AND MISSIONARY ~ 
SUPPORT 





In several issues of the “Messenger” the — 
proposal has been made that our children be © 
enlisted more largely in our missionary sup- — 
port. The concrete suggestions, made in the — 
April and May issues, that the children un-— 
dertake to raise money for the support of the 
children of missionaries, have met with a 
generous response. 
number of churches that the children are in- | 
terested and have undertaken special activi- 
ties for raising money. The methods employ- — 


ed are quite varied but the general plan is the © 
same. The children, either by making special — 


investments or holding special offerings, give — 
themselves seriously to raising money to be — 
applied on a $700.00 fund out of which the 
seven children of our missionaries are sup- 
ported. The children work at this during this — 
summer. On a set missionary day late this 
fall or in the winter all of their contributions ~ 


will be brought to the churches and in an 
appropriate service will present them to the . 


Lord for the special purpose indicated. As 


an expression of appreciation for what the 
children are doing each child will be pre- 


sented with an 11x14 card containing the 
pictures of all of the seven missionary chil- 
dren. This card is the personal gift of a_ 
friend of both the missionary children and 
our home boys and girls and is not taken 
out of any of the missionary funds. | 
These pictures have been made and are in 


the possession of the Editor. About two hun- — 


dred of them have already been delivered 
to the children who have indicated that they 
are working on this proposal. Originally the 
request was made that the Editor be notified 
before June lst of the number of children at 
work in each church. That date is now ex- | 
tended sufficiently to give every Sunday 
School worker time to present the proposi- | 
tion to the children and then notify the Edi- . 
tor of the number of children willing to help 
with the undertaking. The pictures can now 
be mailed out immediately on receipt of the 
requests and there is an abundant supply. : 


Word has come from a ~ 











MISS HELEN C. STOESZ GOES 
TO BELGIUM 





| Present plans are for Miss Stoesz to sail 
| for Antwerp on the S. S. Pennland, leaving 
| New York on the evening of August 29th. 
| Miss Stoesz returned home on her furlough 
| with the Bixel and Enns families. On March 
| llth the party arrived in New York. After 





iMiss Helen C. Stoesz, R. N. 


which time she underwent an operation in 
| the Mennonite Deaconess Hospital of Beat- 
| rice, Nebr., Miss Stoesz goes to Belgium 
| for ten months of study. She will study 
| French for six months under a French teach- 
| er and in a French environment. This will 
| be followed by an intensive four months’ 
course of study of tropical diseases in a 


Diseases. By the middle of 1931 she will be 
ready to return to the Congo. A farewell 
‘service was held for her in her home church 
in Mountain Lake, Minnesota, on Sunday, 
August 10th, 
y 
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SHALL THE GERMAN DEPART- 
MENT BE DISCONTINUED? 





- Readers of the German pages will find this 
question raised by the German Editor. If 
there is not sufficient demand for the German 
Material, those two pages can readily be 
filled with English material, Every issue 





la very short stay in the homeland, during 


| Belgian Government School for Tropical | 
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finds much material “held over for lack of 
space.” 


We urge that all who feel the two German 
pages ought to be continued as a regular 
feature of the Congo Missionary Messenger 
write at once to Rev. G. P. Schultz, 3404 S. 
Oakley Ave., Chicago, Il, stating their con- 
viction in the matter. 





BABY BORN TO REV. AND MRS. 
H, J. SCHRAG 





A letter received from Rev. H. J. Schrag 
dated August 4th, brings the word of the 
birth of a baby girl. We congratulate them 
on this event and pray that the baby may 
prove a great blessing to the Schrags. Read- 
ers of the “Messenger” no doubt know that 
Rev. and Mrs. Schrag have been accepted 
as missionaries for our Congo work and are 
expecting to be sent to the field as soon as 
the new member of the family consents to 
the strenuous trip of eleven thousand miles. 





THE INTELLECTUAL QUALITY OF 
QUR MISSIONARIES : 





A recent study of 159 missionaries in North 
China representing five denominations has 
revealed the following interesting facts re- 
garding the intellectual standards of the mis- 
sionary body. The assertion has frequently 
been made that the missionaries are not well 
educated either. in their own learning or in 
that of the country in which they work. 
However, the results of the investigation as 
read by Mr. Dwight W. Edwards of the 
Peking Y. M. C. A., before the Peking Mis- 
sionary Association on December 18th, re- 
veal that 127 of the 174 missionaries are col- 
lege graduates with B. A. degrees. Thirty- 
nine are members of honorary societies such 
as Phi Beta Kappa and fifty-seven have M. 
A. degrees. Furthermore, this group has 
spent 226 years in graduate study in home 
universities or a total of 1.2 years for the 
whole group and 1.8 years for the husbands 


and single men and women. 


Only seventeen of the total 174 do not 
hold degrees of some sort and of these twelve 
are wives, two are business secretaries, one 
is a nurse, and one has a distinguished record 
as a student of and a writer on the Chinese 
‘anguage.—Presbyterian Survey. 
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Mukedi Staticn, June 2, 1930. 
Dear Readers; Greetings: 

This coming Thursday was to have been 
the first day of our Bible Conference which 
was to have been held here at Mukedi. We 
had been looking forward with much pleas- 
ure for many months to this time of Spiritual 
blessing and Christian fellowship with our 
co-workers. But now it has to be postponed 
and possibly canceled altogether, because at 
the present there is a large sand bank at the 
ferry landing on the Luange river so that 
it is impossible for autos to cross. We are 
in the dry season and the low water in the 
river accounts for this sand bank. It is a- 
bout half a mile up and down each way 
from the ferry landing and extends a few 
hundred feet out into the river, I suppose 
nearly half way across the river. The sand 
is now about 15 inches higher than the water. 
Unless the State tries to make a temporary 
landing for the ferry it will be months be- 
fore any auto will be able to cross again. 


In about three days from now I will have 
finished the first permanent building here 
at Mukedi. In fact this is the first perma- 
nent building that has been built in the 
whole of the Kilembe territory, This build- 
ing will be used as a missionary store house. 
It is built out of sand-stone using red earth 
as mortar and then pointed up on the out- 
side with cement, and has a galvanized iron 
roof. I want to start next week to build a 
missionary dwelling house. Am hoping to 
use the same kind of material as in the store 
house. Thanks, and a God Bless You to 
all -of you who are faithful in giving and 
making it possible for us to have better build- 
ings. 

I may as well also tell you of our exper- 
ience a week ago Sunday. Arrangements had 
been made during the week for a double 
wedding of some of our Christians here at 
the station. The last time we had a wedding 
something out of the ordinary occurred. So 
on this beautiful Sunday morning 
thoughts that came to our minds were, what 
will this day bring forth. It was almost time 
for the first bell to ring for Sunday forenoon 
preaching services and Sunday School when 
here comes Nyanga one of our outstation 
teachers. And he tells us that Kamba has 
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died. Kamba was one of the girls who had 
been at the Station school and after her con- 
version had been given a Christian wedding. 
She had now gone to her home village at 
Ngondo while her husband had gone on to 
Mubi. He tells us that she had given birth 
to a baby girl in the evening and the next 
morning without any apparent cause she 
passed away. Now what to do, if we leave 
her in the village she will have a heathen 
burial with plenty of witchcraft and cry- 
ing to please the spirits. Her village can be 
reached by auto. So very quickly Mrs. 
Moser and myself with the native teacher 
are on our way with the Ford runabout. We 
arrive just before they are ready to take her 
to her burial. At first the Chief from the 
village refuses to let us take her to the Mis- — 
sion and give her a Christian burial. But — 
when we insist he gives in. We take her and © 
also the little baby, for the baby was doom- — 
ed to be buried alive with her mother. The ~ 
natives say the child killed its mother so let © 
it be buried with its mother. We buried the 
mother here on the Mission graveyard as 
soon as we could dig the grave and make the ~ 
other necessary arrangements. (This is the © 
first grave on the Mission cemetery). The — 
12 o’clock wedding had to be postponed un- 
til 4 o’clock in the afternoon. The little baby 
is still here at the Station. We have sent — 
word to her father, but he has not arrived 
as yet, When he comes we will see what | 
plans, can be made for the future, but very 
likely the child will stay here, as the natives 
are all afraid of it, saying that the spirit of 
her mother will come back. This gives you 
a little glimpse of their superstition and | 
ignorance. Your prayers will help in bringing 
to them the light of the Gospel. 
I am yours in His service, 
Henry H. Moser. 
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(Letter received from the Kalamba teach- | 
ers. This was written in Tshaluba -and@ 


translated by a missionary.—The Editor). 
Kalamba Mukenge, June 12, 1930. 

Rev. “Muindila Munene.” | 
We are writing this letter to greet you, 
and to talk to you about our work here. Here | 
at Kalamba Mukenge we are well and our 
work is as it was when you left us. We are 
still fighting against the “rulers of darkness 
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of this world.” And there are still many 
people who have not yet accepted our Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ, At present we have in 
our compound 90 boys, 62 girls, with 16 in 
the Teachers Training Class. In school we 
have 359 children and 25 teachers. Not long 
ago Mr. and Mrs. Barkman made a trip to 
the villages of the Batshioko, Bena Mbuyu, 
Bakua Nfuya, Bakete, Badinga and Bena 
Kambulu to see the work of our teachers in 
these villages. These tribes are still people 
of much fighting and have not yet begun to 
know good affairs. Therefore it is very diff- 
cult to do work among these people. But in 
the eyes of God it is a small affair to cause 
these people to believe. We are hoping to 
hear the news that some people from your 
country will come here to help us with the 
work of God in this country. You have seen 
the bigness of the work here (or the diff- 
culties of the work) in this country, because 
the people have gone astray very bad. An- 
other affair, we are hoping to hear news of 
a doctor coming here to help us with the 
work of the sick people. Mrs. Barkman by 
herself has much work (with the sick) and 
too, her time as well as Mr. Barkman’s is 
soon finished. Therefore we see that it is a 
strong affair, If Mr. and Mrs. Barkman 
would have strong bodies we would like for 
| them to stay longer until you would tell us 
| you have found others, because for Mr. and 
Mrs. Becker to stay alone with this work 
just the two of them is a big affair. There- 
fore you talk with others that they come 
here. And you, will you come here again 
sometime? We wish you would send us let- 
ters again. Nuabilai Banaba, Mandu Paul 
-and Dikangu Paul (the three other teachers 
on the Station) are sending you many greet- 
ings, and their words are the same as I have 
written here. All of our families are send- 
ing you greetings, also the boys and girls 
in the compound. Greet all our Elders and 
all the people of God. 


Mukulu (Deacon) Josefe. 


(This letter written by secretary Joseph 
| Negalula, shows what a young African can 
learn of a foreign language without having 
-a teacher. The letter is printed just as it was 
_received—The Editor). 


2 ‘C. I. M. Charlesvitle, 
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know English language very good, but Eng- 
lish is hard to me. When you left us at cur 
work in the field at the Charlesville, we was 
very joy to doing our work of Jesus our 
Lord, and our father in heaven. 

Now the people of Christ are paying the 
Teachers in the villages 23 men, His 23 
teachers not to get mission money. When we 
seen that we gave thank you to our God 
and Jesus Christ our Lord. He know his 
childen palavers. 

In the day of December 25 all people off- 
rings 1308.75 money. In the April 1 all 
teachers at the villages and churches people 
to the Charlesville, offrings 2092.25 money, 
Now we has blessines the name of Jesus. 

Thank you send Mr. E. A. Sommers, quick- 
ly to help us in the work of Jesus, please 
send Doctor to us again. Show them Luke 
18:28-30 Jesus will pay to them. I will writ- 
ing other times for you. : 

Good bye at the people of Christ to Amer- 
ica. Your friend in Jesus, 

Joseph Negalula, 
Secretary C. IM. 


DIARY LETTER OF ITINERARY 
TRIP 





Tuesday April Ist—Just as the sun casts 
its first rays of light on the eastern horizon 
and the bell peals out the call to early chapel 
worship, our porters and caravan men come 
sauntering in from all directions, three, six, 
nine, twenty, forty of them, now they are 
all here. What noise and tongue wagging as 
they are busily engaged tying bamboo sticks 
to chop boxes, road tables, camp cots, tents 
and all the necessary paraphernalia for two 
weeks camping in the road and villages. 
After a hurried breakfast and our lunches 
packed we get into our hammocks’ and are 
off. There are great shouts of goodbyes 
and farewells between our porters, their 
wives and families as we pass out thru’ the 
village. Soon we are away and in the trail 
which for several hours leads us up and 
down hill and occasionally we stop to hold 
a gospel service as we pass thru’ the vil- 
lages. Finally weary, worn and dirty, we 
reach the village where we camp for the 
night. Being refreshed by a bath, a short 
rest and a hearty supper we go to the vil- 


ie April 24, 1930. 
My dear sir in workers of Jesus: Christ. 
Mr. A. M. Eash: 

IT have glad to write for you, see I do not 


lage where a crowd soon gathers to listen to 

the singing and the message of salvation. 
Wednesday—early finds us on our way 

again and we have the glorious privilege of 
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sowing the precious seed of the Word as we 
pass from village to village praying that it 
may bring forth fruit, sixty, hundred yea, a 
thousand fo!d. There being no hotels nor 
“Rooms for Tourists’ in these villages we 
bunk for the night in a goat shed. We are 

scarcely fallen asleep when rain begins to 
pour in torrents, as only an African rain 
can, and the roof of our shed leaks like a 
sieve and into our beds. Rain coats, tent 
flys and everything available is spread over 
our cots to keep dry. 

Thursday—Services are held in two vil- 
lages and now and then we pause for a 
moment entranced by the beautiful scenery 
and the wonderful view spread out like a 
panorama before us. Huge palm covered 
hills in the distance are indeed beautiful for 
situation. Far below them are stretched 
fields and woods in various shades of dark 
and light green and away in the distance can 
be seen the silver gleam of a river winding 
like a silver ribbon in folds of green velvet, 
the whole lighted up by the morning sun- 
light. Surely, “The heavens declare the glory 
of God and the firmament sheweth His 
handywork.” If the hearts of the people 
were in tune with the beauties of their coun- 
try, what a veritable paradise this would 
be. But alas, the beauty of it all is marred 
by the fact that hundreds of millions of its in- 
habitants are shrouded in almost utter dark- 
ness suffering the horrors of heathenism, 
without hope and without God in the world. 


Friday—We are up against two streams 
of deep water minus a bridge or crossing 
(not an uncommon thing in Congo), This 
causes great excitement and we spend much 
time planning and wondering how we'll ever 
manage to reach the other side when sever- 
al of our men voluntarily plunge into the 
stream in an effort to steady and hold above 
water the log of a fallen tree while the rest 
of us cross over in great fear and trembling. 
All being safely crossed we get into our 
hammocks for another two hours travel thru’ 
brush, over fallen trees etc., when at last we 
reach a large village where we pitch our 
tent and camp over the week end. After a 
rest, and supper over we go to the village 
where two services are held and large crowds 
hear the story of the Savior’s love. Hew 
they enjoy the singing! and before we leave 
the village they have succeeded in learning 
the good old hymn which is so popular with 
our Congo Natives “Therefore I say once 
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more, God is love truly, He loves me too.” — 

Saturday—My first experience in baking © 
bread minus a stove or oven. For several 
hours we keep our camp fire burning high | 
till the earth beneath is thoroughly heated. 
An earthen native made pot is placed into 
the fire and becomes red hot. The fire is then ~ 
scraped away and the loaf placed on the hot — 
earth with the hot pot turned over the top. 
Half an hour later we remove the pot to be- — 
hold a beautiful and thoroughly baked loaf 
of the finest bread. Two services are held 
Saturday eve and five different parts of the 
village on Sunday. 

Monday—Breakfast over and our lunches — 
packed we pull stakes and are off again 
plodding and wedging our way on the narrow 
winding trail thru’ jungles, brush and grass — 
six to eight feet high. As we reach the midst 
of a forest miles away from a village or 


place of shelter, the skies above suddenly ~ 


become black as night, thunders roll, the © 
lightnings flash and rain begins to pour in | 
torrents. Thanks to my Chicago policeman’s — 
rain coat which kept me snug and dry. As 
the rain continued to pour we continued on 
and up the hill and when at last we reached | 
the village there wasn’t a dry chair, camp 
cot or even a box left to sit on. Atl was 
drenched and dripping wet with rain, In 
a little while however, the clouds subsided 
and the sun shone brighter than ever and — 
soon our bedding, camp cots, etc., were suffi- 
ciently dried for us to retire for the night. 7 


Tuesday—We are scarcely up and dressed ~ 
when we hear shouts of the men, Elephants! — 
Oh, come see the elephants. Quickly we — 
rush to the scene and there in the valley be- 


low lies the quiet silver lake lit up and all 
aglow by the morning sunlight with enor- 


mous sized elephants wading and. enjoying 
their morning bath. What monsters they are! 
All day long we see traces of their mon-_ 
strous feet as they had made their way down — 
the’ narrcw trail ahead of us. | 


Wednesday—We camp in a large village 
where two services are held in the evening. - } 
Perhaps the most interested and most at- 
tentive listener is a little orphan boy 10 or © 
12 years of age in the very last stage of 


dropsy whose ‘days on earth are numbered. — 


Due to this fact he is an out cast and spends — 


his weary days sitting on the log of a fallen 


tree and his long, sleepless nights in a little 
grass hut. (the size of a small dog house) 
alone, back in the jungles amidst the prowl- | 
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ing of wild beasts. I ask, “Are you able to 
sleep and rest at night?” With the most 
pitiful and pleading eyes he looks into mine 


aK Gh 


as he answers, “Mama, When do I ever 


I cannot even lie down it almost 
My heart went out to the dear 


sleep? 
kills me.” 


| little one in deepest sympathy as I realized 
| what long, anxious nights of suffering must 
| - be his—alone in the jungles with no one to 


_love him or care. No kind hands to soothe 


| _ his fevered lips and throbbing brow. No one 
| to sympathize and to share his pain and 


suffering, but mercilessly alone, cast out to 
die. The horror of it all. It was more than 


| [I could bear. I asked, “Would you consent 
| to come with us to the mission where we | 
| could care for you and perhaps help relieve 
| your sufferings?” 
| cared and sympathized caused new hope to 
| spring up in his little heart and tears of 


The fact that some one 


_ joy filled his eyes as he answered, “Oh, 


| surely I’ll come, I want to come,’ A ham- 


mock has been sent and he is being brought 


- to the mission where we hope to minister not 


only to his physical needs but lead him to 

the Saviour and instead of dying without 
God, he may find an abundant presence of 
Jesus. 


Thursday—A letter from Mr. Moser (Sta- 
_ tion Supt.) says, “Mrs. Moser has been very 
- sick all week with high fever and dysentery.” 
_ We decide to return home early next morn- 
— ing. 

Friday—Hour after hour we plod along 
thru’ the tall, dry, jungle grass of the great 
desert-like plain. How monotonous and 
lonely with never a village in sight. Not a 
living creature except our own caravan. 
You can well imagine our great joy when 
at last we near the big forest and hear again 
the chirping of happy birds playing in the 
tree tops, the buzzing of busy bees and the 
murmurings of ithe little brook. How rest- 
ful and refreshing as we travel on in the 
shade of the stately palm and ancient cotton 
wood trees which stand like great sentinels 
‘bidding us “Welcome.” Truly this is an 
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- Oasis in a great desert. But—Trouble lurks 


_ ahead. We come up against the great Luange 
_ River where the few sticks which serve as a 
E crossing are a foot or more under water. 
Long and trembilingly I halt and hesitate, 
- But there being no other way or means of 
crossing, I finally remove shoes and stock- 
ings and slowly venture in. Seemingly all 
goes well and I am nearing the midst of 
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the river when suddenly the unexpected hap- 
pens—The stick beneath breaks. and I am 
down in the river. Providentially, a stick, 
vine or a something caught under my right 
arm as I sank and a native quickly grabs 
my left one and thus Iam miraculously saved 
from going to the bottom which is literally 
alive with crocodiles. 

Saturday—We reach Home Sweet Home 
(which never held greater attractions for 
me nor ever seemed so good) in time for 
dinner. We find Mrs. Moser much improved 
though still weak and happy to see us back. 
With the Psalmist of old we join in saying, 
“Bless the Lord Oh, my soul; and forget not 
all His benefits.” 

Yours in His glad service, 
Amelia Bertsche. 





CUSTOMS OF THE BAMPENDE IN 
NYANGA TERRITORY 





V. Proverbs and Stories 
by J Enns 


lor this last article of the series on cus- 
toms of the Bampende tribe in our territory 
I have selected a few of their sayings and 
stories. It is through them that they com- 
monly express their thoughts. Explanations 
and arguments are brought home by prov- 
erbs and stories, the latter usually being 
of the fable type. Following are a few prov- 
erbs together with a rather free transla- 
tion: 


Ndunge idi musa. 
Wisdom is bread. 


When a man is always called on for work 
and to help in emergencies but never asked 
to come to feasts he will bring home the 
point by saying, 

Udia mikuku kudia miongua 

Wangitambikina kulua itutu. 

You have your feasts and you have your 
socials, 
On me you call to fight your battles. 


I once told our teacher of the trouble I 
had getting food for my caravan men when 
out in the district itinerating. When I would 
ask the chief for food he would be inclined 
to let. me ask for it at the different houses. 
Then the teacher said if I would tell the 
chief the following proverb, he wou!d be 
ashamed and find the food for me, 


Muenyi kanako kujiya badia kisombo, 
Muana dimbo wana kumulekeza. 
The visitor does not know the trees with 
the fleshy palmnuts, 
The townsman points them out to him. 
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STORIES 
Kakondo, Pakasa, nu Nguvu 


At a church business meeting one member 
referred to this story to illustrate what harm 
a third party (a go-between) can do. An 
animal resembling the field mouse is the 
third party in the story. You will see -that 
other applications could be made. 


The field mouse and the buffalo had a 
quarrel. The mouse suggested that they 
fight it out. Then the buffalo said to the 
mouse, “You are small.” 


But the mouse said, “I am strong enough 
to fight with you.” Thus they: got into a 
quarrel and the mouse suggested that they 
take a long strong rope and tie one end to 
the neck of one and the other end to the 
neck of the other, and then pull to .see who 
would surpass in strength. 


One end was tied to the neck of the buf- 
falo. Then the mouse instructed the buffalo 
to stay there in the long grass while she 
went way.to the river with the other end. 
She went into the water and found the hip- 
popotamus. She said to him, “My friend 
hippopotamus, here I am with this heavy 
rope. When I walk into the river my feet 
trouble me. I want to tie the rope around 
your neck, so that when I go out unto the 
plain to find things to eat you can pull me 
back in.” ‘She tied the rope around his neck 
and instructed him thus, “Do not shake nor 
move. I go out into the field, and when I 
want to come back I will tug the rope and 
then you pull me back into the river.” 


The mouse went out of the water and hid 
in the grass halfway to the place where the 
buffalo waited. She then tugged on the rope. 
The buffalo felt the tug and said, “I do rot 
want the mouse to surpass me in strength,” 
and pulled with all his strength. The hip- 
popotamus also’ felt the tug and said, “I 
want to help my friend, the field mouse, and 
pull her into the river.” Both, the buffalo 
away in the grass and the hippopotamus in 
the river pulled with all their might till they 
were exhausted and both died. 

When both had died the mouse went to 
the buffalo and said, “You buffalo bragged 
about your ‘strength. Where is it now? 
Arise and let us see.” Then she went to the 
river where the dead body of the hippopot- 
amus lay and said, “You are in the habit of 
saying that you are the chief of the water. 
Get up and let us see.” Both died because 
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the mouse had brought them against each 
other, 
Koloma and Tuya 


One of our evangelists told this story one 
Sunday morning in his sermon with the ap- 
plication, “Therefore be ye also ready; for 
in such an hour as ye think not the Son of 
man cometh,” 

The leopard and fire became friends and 
fire invited the leopard to come to his vil- 
lage. The leopard came. Fire made him 
happy and gave him nice things. Wiih the 
assurance that the friendship should last he 
returned to his village, he and his children 
who were with him. 

Some time later the leopard invited fire 
to his village. The fire said, “My friend 
leopard, I want to come, but be sure to cleans 
up your vilage nicely.” 

The leopard said, “I have already prepared 
everything. Come and visit me:” 

Fire said, “Clean up nicely at your village 
and also the path.” 

The leopard sent word the third time, 
“Come, I am a headman in the village, and 
have put everything in order. Come.” 


Fire sent one more admonition, “Do not 


feel humiliated. Clean up your village nicely. 
No trash shall remain.” 

Finally fire with his children came. 
village of the leopard was small, and trash 
was near. Fire came with great strength. 
The leopard ran. His village went up in 
flames, because trash was near it. His chil- 
dren also burnt in the fire. 


AFRICA’S INCREASE 


Writing a note to the African Division 
Outlook following their good division coun- 
cil meeting, M. E. Kern said: 

“How marvelously God has worked since 
that first beginning thirty-five years ago, 
not only in Africa, but in all the world! I 
know of no better evidence of the fulfillment 
of the prediction that the message would go 
quickly to the dark places of the earth, than 
the reports given at this African Division 
council. At the end of 1928 the church mem- 
bership in the division stood at 10,129, while © 
the numbers in hearers’ and baptismal class- 
es bring the total adherents to 22,085. The 
total.number of adherents, we were told, is 
ten times as many as there were eleven 
years ago.”—Advent Review and Sabbath 
Herald. oi sith 


The 

















-a very respectable position, 
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ROBERT MOFFAT 


By Louis 1 eague 


Robert Moffat was born Dec. 21, 1795, in 
Scotland of devoted Christian parents. At 
the age of eighteen, already a promising 
gardener which at that time was considered 
he decided to 
give his life for the missionary cause through 
having read a poster merely announcing a 
past missionary meeting. It reminded him 
of the tales his mother had to!d him by the 
fireside years before. 


While he was in London he visited a mu- 
seum where were displays of heathen life, 
whereupon he said, “Oh, that I had a thou- 
sand lives and a thousand bodies; all of them 
should be devoted, to no other employment 
but to preach Christ to those degraded, de- 
spised, yet beloved mortals.” He embarked 
from -Gravescend Oct. 18, 1816, for .Cape 
Town, Africa, leaving behind a girl to whom 
he had become very devoted, Mary Smith, 
his former emp!‘oyer’s daughter, who aiso 
had a deep interest in the missionary cause, 


After a delay, Moffat with some other 
missionaries set out for Namaqualard. 
Gloomy tales of a treacherous and feared 
Christian Africanus were told, to whose 
tribe Moffat was appointed. His destina- 
tion was reached, Jan. 26, 1818, after a jour- 
ney of hardships which words failed to ex- 
press. During the trying times which fol- 
lowed he found much comfort in a still 
smaall voice: 1 his. ts the..way;.walk-ye in 
it.’ Using much tact and living a loving 
life, he led many, including Africanus, to 
acknowledge Christ as their personal Savior. 


Moffat returned to Cape Town in 1819 tak- 


ing with him Africanus for whose capture 
the British government had offered a reward, 
but whose pardon was now secured. 

Moffat was now appointed to ttake over a 
new station at Lattakoo, afterwards’ called 
Kurunan. About this time, Mary Smith’s 


parents consented to let her join Moffat in 


the missionary work. She sailed, meeting 
Moffat in Cape Town, and they were mar- 
ried, Dec. 27, 1819. They finally arrived -at 


_Lattakoo in May 1821, where lived the tribe 


of Bechwanas, people of no character, al- 
ways stealing and threatening the mission- 
aries with violence. Inside of two years 
— little change could be noticed, but their hos- 
_ tile spirit had passed away. Moffat was de- 
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voting all his spare energy to the mastery of 
their language. 


He convinced them of his interest in their 
welfare by using his influence in securing 
help from a neighboring tribe when the 
powerful Mantatee tribe appeared, By en- 
deavoring to make a truce with the invaders, 
he endangered his life when he could have 
been safe at home and, finally, through his 
foresight and wisdom, he saved them from 
harm. By this time he was making nice 
progress toward establishing a literature for 
the tribe, having acquired a better knowledge 
of the language by taking trips among the 
people. All the while their minds were be- 
coming more settled. 


For ten years the missionaries labored and 
prayed faithfully without seeing any vivid 
results, but then—the awakening. The first 
converts, six in number, were baptized and 
taken into the church. A period of new in- 
terest dawned. A sewing school was started, 
natives traded ornaments for what cloth 
cculd be secured, fields were being cultivat- 
ed, a new and substantial stone church was 
built, and spiritual improvements abounded. 


Two envoys from Moselekatse, king of the 
Matapele tribe, were sent to learn the man- 
hers at Kuruman. After their visit Moffat 
returned with them to their king, who recog- 
nized the love and hospitality he had shown 
to the envoys as having been done to the 
king himself. 


By 1838, the whole New Testament had 
been translated into the Sechwana language, 
so Mr. and Mrs. Moffat took the opportun- 
ity to. go to England in order to have it 
printed. During their visit Moffat was hur- 
ried from town to town giving interesting 
lectures. They left in 1843 for Africa. Now 
Moffat put himself untiringly to the task of 
translating the Old Testament, but there 
were many things to divert his attention. 
His health began to fail him, so he took a 
trip, in 1854, to visit his o!d native friend, 
Mcselekatse, and soon regained thealth. He 
became so concentrated that the importance 
of finishing his work of translation became 
nore and mores apparent, till every minute 
spent in anything ‘but purely missionary 
work, or his translation duties, seemed wast- 
ed time. Finally the work of thirty years 
was finished: the complete translation of the 
Bible to the Sechwana language. He had 
also translated “Pilgrim’s Progress” and 

(Continued on page 32) 
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STEWARDSHIP AND POSSESSIONS 





By Ernest J. Bohn 


In the past- three issues of the ‘“Messen- 
ger,’ Rev. H. E. Nunemaker discussed three 
different phases of stewardship: “God and 
Stewardship,” “Jesus and Stewardship,” and 
“Stewardship of Life.” These are only 
a few of the many phases of stewardship 
that may be discussed, but they are enough 
to teach that the principle of stewardship is 
one of such importance, that we who claim 
the name Christian, dare not neglect it. In 
this issue we want to deal with a phase of 
stewardship which in the past has been a- 
voided by our ministers, not because it was 
unimportant, but perhaps we were afraid 
that it may arouse a suspicion in the minds 
of some people that we were only after the 
money. Or it may have been that we our- 
selves were not fully aware of the impor- 
tance of this phase of stewardship that we 
needed fearlessly to teach and preach.’ For 
if a minister is to declare the whole Gos- 
pel of Christ it is to be as freely talked about 
as any other phase of Christian living, or 
conduct, as purity, peace, honesty, unself- 
ishness, - etc. As a. consequence a great 
many people of the Mennonite Church have 
not learned the importance of stewardship 
of possessions in Christian living, though 
many other fine things were stressed that 
have produced some very fine Christian char- 
acters. Yet this’ is one part of ‘Christian 
teaching and living in which we have failed, 
and which has so much to do with the very 
heart of Christianity. For it is the way we 
use our possessions that tests our religion. 
It is the way we spend our money that in- 
dicates what we are. The Kentucky physi- 
cian, who was not a Christian and a critic 
of the church, spoke words of truth and 
great significance, when he said, “You can 
tell the sincerity of a man’s interest in any- 
thing by the way he puts his’ money into it.” 
We may well apply this maxim to our re- 
ligion. 

May we then consider together the grounds 
for stewardship of our possessions. May 
we see what ‘it. may mean for. .us: as “Chris- 
tian stewards. 


In the first place we must realize the 
great importance of money. It is far more 
important than most of us think. In this 
modern day it means more than ever a med- 
ium of exchange. Because of this, it serves 
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as a register for our whole economic system. — 
So much will depend upon it, as to stability © 


of our economic structure. All the achieve- 
ments of men are testimony to the impor- 


tance of money. Without money Columbus — 


would not have discovered America. With- 


out money there would be no inventions. — 


Money has also come to play a very im- 


portant part in the characters of men for _ 


either good or evil. One man, who sudden- 
ly attains wealth, it lifts from a pinched 
poverty stricken existence to a life of great- 
er service and freedom; another 
smothers and ruins in character. 


In the next place, contrary to what many 


of us usually have believed, money is sacred. 


This we have been slow to see. We usually 
think of it more as a necessity, or a con- 
venience to bring us the comforts of life. 
And not something that is good and sacred 
from God. The idea of money usually held 
is due largely to misinterpretations of cer- 
tain passages of Scripture. As for instance 
when Jesus warns against the “perils of 
covetousness,” and Paul’s caution against 
the peril of “filthy lucre.” This has given 
us a tendency to think of money as some- 
thing defiling, and something that we must 
work for and with during the week, but ban- 


ish from our thoughts. on Sunday. But money ~ : 


only ‘becomes fiithy and secular in character 
when it is used for secular purposes, or 
when it is handled by filthy men for filthy 
purposes. } 


May we now further consider the source 


of wealth. Where does money come from? — 
Where do we get it? If we are Christians, — 
we believe in God as the owner and crea- 4 
it will not take © 


tor of all things. Hence 
very deep thinking to reveal to us that it 
cou'd not be man alone who is the producer 
of wealth, but we at once see that it must 


be the product of a partnership. God has — 


produced the raw material, men work it 
and the result is wealth. God furnishes the 


sunshine and the rain, the fertility of the — 
soil through the raw minerals which He has — 
placed there during the ages of His creation. — 
The farmer cultivates the soil and the re-— 
sult is wealth. God puts raw minerals into — 
the earth like gold and silver, and many ~ 


others. And then when the toil of the hands 


and-brains of man are released upon it, the © 
result is wealth. Lovejoy puts it this way: — 
“Money is the Holy Amalgam of the gen- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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_ THEN AND NOW IN THE CONGO 





By Althea Brown Edmiston 
(Continued from August) 


Thirty-eight years ago. this particular .re- 
gion in the heart of Africa was in total dark- 
-ness. To-day there are five main stations 
manned by eighty-one foreign missionaries. 
The language has been reduced to writing, 
and the entire Bible, translated and printed, 
is now in the hands of the natives. There 
are hymnals, school books, Sunday-school 
lessons, and much other valuable literature 
in the native tongue. There are more than 
four hundred out-stations manned by native 
Christian workers. There are American doc- 
tors and nurses, also many natives trained 
in medical work. There are dispensaries and 
hospitals where from sixty to seventy thou- 
sand are being treated yearly for all man- 
ner of diseases, and where major and minor 
operations are performed. Only a few years 
back the cause and cure of African sleeping 
sickness’ was unknown; to-day thousands are 
being treated and cured in our hospitals of 
this most deadly disease. 

Christian marriages are observed, and 
- Christian homes established with the family 
aitar. Child marriage has been dealt a heavy 
blow; witch doctors are losing their art 
- and cunning, and superstition, fetishes and 


“we 


+ Pe 


charms are fast disappearing. The lives of 


thousands of women have been transformed 
and raised to a higher plane of living. Edu- 
cation is taking the place of ignorance. In 
addition to our primary schools of more than 
sixteen thousand pupils, there aré nearly 
eight hundred others, men and women, boys 
and girls, in our Middle, Normal, Training, 
Industrial, and Theological Schools, being 
trained for Christian leadership. Among 
these are more than one hundred and fifty 
- young men preparing for the Gospel minis- 
- try. 

Thirty-eight years ago there was not a 
man, woman or child in all that region that 
could utter a single syllable of intelligent 
prayer; to-day we have nine organized con- 
 gregations with a Christian constituency of 
at least thirty thousand souls, among whom 
are seven hundred Christian workers, men 
3 and women, including ordained pastors, eld- 
ers, and deacons. This Christian constituency 
- does not include many like those who “ 




















re- 
ceived the seed by the wayside,” nor those 
who are testifying for Christ in places un- 
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known to the Mission, neither does it include 
the tens of thousands whose lives have been 
touched, influenced, and made better by their 
contact with this Mission, nor does it include 
those who, having “washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb,” 
have passed on, triumphant in the faith, to 
be for ever with the Lord. 


The native Christians, especially the lead- 
ers, are taking great interest in the spread 
of the Gospel. Their conferences, in which 
they come together for the study of God’s 
Word, for making reports, and for the dis- 
cussion of plans for pushing His work for- 
ward, are very inspiring. These Christian 
leaders are eager to shoulder the work as 
fast as the Mission deems wise to place it 
upon them. A recent step forward is a move 
towards self-supporting and self-governing 
churches. The time is also fast approach- 
ing when all the native work of our Congo 
Mission will be self-supporting. The native 
Christians give ‘freely and willingly. They 
really love to give. In their annual budgets 
they nearly always go beyond the goal. For 
example, in one of the five sections of our 
Mission, the goal during the past fiscal year 
was 26,500 francs, but they gave 35,856 francs. 


The equipment of our Mission, though not 
complete, is far superior to that of a few 
years ago. A large, new printing press has 
just been installed. Many of our stick and 
mud buildings have been replaced by perma- 
nent brick structures. Two beautiful brick 
churches have been completed and are wor- 
thy of the name church. The majority of the 
missionaries are now living in meat, brick 
residences with screened doors and windows. 


There are other features that have far sur- | 
passed our fondest hopes. Instead of re- 
ceiving mail every three and four months, 
we may now, thanks to the aeroplane, get 
letters from America every five and six weeks. 
Journeys of 150 miles that took six and eight 
days to make by hammock, may now be 
made in eight hours in the new Ford auto- 
mobile. It is now possible, with the use of the 
“TIcy-ball,” to have hard butter, cold water, 
frozen dainties, and even ice cream occa- 
sionally. Just a few months ago the sur- 
prise of all surprises took place at Luebo, 
our oldest station: the missionaries enjoyed 
the great game between Notre Dame and the 
Army Football teams! On November 7th, 
at 2 A.M., they heard the returns of the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Mrs. E. A. Sommers 





Dear boys and girls: 


I am fearing you will be disappointed this 
month. Some time ago I promised you a 
letter every month from some missionary on 
the field, or from one who has returned re- 
cently. The one whom I had asked to write 
for this month said it was impossible for her 
to do so at present, consequently there will 
be no missionary story. However, little 
friends, I will take this opportunity to have 
just a little heart to heart talk with you. 
[every time I write for this page, I have an 
imaginary picture of many boys and girls 
who will tbe reading it. I love children and 
would-be delighted to meet every “one. of 
you. I have two little boys of my own, 
which perhaps he'ps me to understand all of 
your problems just a little better. 


[ think of most of you as living in Chris- 
tian homes, having mothers and fathers who 
are striving to teach you the things which 
Jesus would have you know. No doubt many 
of you are Christians. I wonder how muca it 
is costing you to live the Christian life: 

I am thinking of a young lady who has 
a sad story to relate. She was brought up 
in a Jewish home. A happy experience came 
into her life when one day she heard a true 
Gospel message, was convicted of the sin in 
her own life and yielded herself to God. Her 
parents became very angry with her when 
she told them she had accepted Christ, They 
told her if she would not give up Christian- 
ity she must leave home. She very soon de- 
cided she could not forsake the new found 
peace and joy which had come into her life 
and told her parents she would rather leave 
home. The next morning she came down 
stairs, carrying a suitcase containing a few 
of her many valuable possessions. A very 
nice breakfast was before her on the table, 
but she was not allowed to eat another bite 
unless she would comply with her parents’ 
wishes. She went to the piano and sang the 
beautiful hymn, 


“Jesus I my cross have taken, 
All to leave, and follow Thee; 
Destitute, despised, forsaken, 
Thou, from hence, my all shall be: 


Perish every fond ambition, 

All I’ve sought, and hoped, and known; 
Yet how rich is my condition, 

God and heaven are still my own.” 


Then without her parents bidding her fare- 
well or giving her any money she went out 
into the cold world alone to earn her own 
living, yet not alone for Jesus was a very 
near and dear companion. 


Not long ago I heard a Mohammedan lec- 
turer who had become a Christian. When 
his parents learned about it they did nothing 
less than hate him, told him he had dis- 
graced their family, must leave home, never 
to return. The next day they purchased a 
coffin, invited all their friends and relatives 
and observed a funeral ceremony. They 
buried the empty coffin and so far as they 
are concerned he is really dead. They will 
not even mention his name or speak of him 
in any way. 

There are many peop!e in the world whose 
Christianity means just that much for them. 
To be a Christian means that they must give 
up home, friends and everything which they 
have, but when they once have experienced 
the sweet joy of a Christian, they are willing 
to pay any price to retain it. 


Now I wonder whether any of you friends 
are called upon to pay really a great price 
to be a Christian, Yet there is a certain a- 
mount of self denial for all of us if we are 
truly Christians. Perhaps you have friends 
whom you have learned to love, but their 
conversation is rude and vulgar and you are 
not able to think pure thoughts when in their 
presence. It means that you must sever 
companionship with them. Might it be pos- 
sible that some of you are allowing your 
eyes to gaze upon pictures which are poi- 
soning your minds, or reading books which 
you know are not helping you in your Chris- 
tian life? . 

Will we not be willing to pay the little 
price in comparison to the people whom I’ve 
mentioned who have given up so much to 
live the life which will meet with God’s ap- 
proval? Jesus expects every boy and girl to 
feed their minds only with those things 
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which are wholesome and pure so that when 


_ you grow up to be men and women, He will 
- be able to use you in a way which will please 


Him. 
_ There are many Mohammedan people liv- 
ing in India, Africa and other foreign coun- 


_ tries who must suffer great persecution when 


they become Christians. Will not every boy 
and girl add those people to their prayer ‘lists? 
My dear Mrs. Sommer, 

I am glad to tell you what method we have 
been using to secure money for missionary 
purposes. Last year we sold napkins and 
sponges. This year we again sold sponges 
and one of the members of the Mennonite 
church gave us a quarter. Then we. were 


‘to raise chickens, calves, potatoes, etc., and 


then we are to return the quarter to him 
and give the rest to the missionary fund. 
Yours truly, 
Roberta Hayslip. 
(Roberta attends the Sunday School in 
Carlock. Thank you for your letter and val- 
uable suggestions. May God add His bless- 
ings to all you undertake for Him). 


MISSICNARY PROGRAM FOR 
JUNIORS 





Song. 
Scripture reading. 
(Select a chapter which tells about Jesus 
healing some afflicted person). 


Prayer, remembering especially the sick peo- 


ple of Africa. 
Duet by Juniors. 


o Preceding the story, recall the diseases which 


are most prevalent in Africa. 
Tell the story of Chapter three in your own 
words. 

(After the story emphasize the great work 
doctors are able to do in a heathen 
country. Might it be possible for 
every leader to make some indelible 
impression on the minds of the chil- 
dren along this line)? 

I’ll Go Where You Want Me To Go 
Dear Lord. 


Closing prayer by leader. 


Song. 


_ THE LIVING GOD Is IN THE CONGO 
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No one is better prepared to acknowledge 
the delivering hand of God in physical heal- 
ing than one of our doctors who faces a 
case requiring something more than human 


skill. Writing in the African Division paper, 


Dr. J. H. Sturges, our medical missionary 
in the Congo, tells of one experience: 
“T must tell you of one native girl about 
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sixteen years of age who came with her 
husband to be treated for what I found by 
exploratory operation to be sarcoma (cancer) 
involving two ribs. I took them privately, 
with our dispensary assistant, into an inner 
room of the hospital, had a good Bible study 
with them, told them about God and His 
Son Jesus, the Great Physician. After the 
study I inquired as to her faith in Jesus and 
her willingness to abide by the will of God. 
She said she believed in Jesus, and if Jesus 
didn’t see fit to heal her, she would be will- 
ing to submit to His will. Then we had an 
earnest season of prayer for healing. Jesus 
saw fit to heal her, and day by day the growth 
disappeared until finally it was entirely gone 
and she was healed. She left with her faith 
strong in Jesus and her heart full of grati- 
tude for the blessings received.” 


He adds the usual appeal that comes from 
every side,—the call for more means and 
more workers. ‘While the fields are ripe,” he 
says, “and ready for harvest, the laborers are 
few and the funds are meager.’ But these 
experiences greatly strengthen the faith not 
only of the local believers, but of the work- 
ers who find themselves overwhelmed by 
the greatness of the task—Advent Review 
and Herald. 


FATHER’S VOICE 





Years an’ years ago, when I> 
Was jest a little lad, . 
An’ after school hours used to work 
Around the farm with dad, 
When eventide was come, 
Then I got kinder anxious-like 
About the journey home; 
But dad, he used to lead the way, 
An’ once in a while turn ’round an’ say, 
So cheerin’ like, so tender, “Come— 
Come on, my son, you’re nearly home!” 
That allers used to help me some, 
An’ so I followed father home. 


I’m old an’ gray an’ feeble now, 
And tremble at the knee, 
But life seems jest the same today 
As then it seemed to me. 
For I am still so wearied out, 
When eventide is come, 
An’ still get kinder anxious-like 
About the journey home; 
But still my Father leads the way, 
An’ once in a while I hear Him say, 
So cheerin’ like, so tender, “Come— 
Come on, My son, you’re nearly home!” 
An’ same as then, that helps' me some; 
And so I’m followin’ Father home. 


—Christian Work. 
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GERMAN SECTION 


Rev. G. P. Schultz 


Zur Beadtung 


Wir jtehen an einer Yrage, nantlicy ob 
wir wollen die deut}che Wbtetlung weiter 
fortjeben oder nicht. Um daS Ridhtige 3u 


treffen mochten wir alle deut}chen Leler er- 


juchen, un8 in den nadhjten zehn Sagen Zu 
berichten mit ja oder nein ob fie twlinjden, 
Die deutide Wbtetling fortgujeben. Wenn 
Wir geniigend Namen von Lelern, befom- 
men die eS Iwiinjden, wrd dteje Whtetliung 
fortgejegt werden. 

G. B. Schult. 


Beridt aus Wrifa. 


Snman, Kanfas, Zug. 11. 19380. 
Lieber Bruder Schulb, 

Solgend ijt ein WAusgug aus einem Brief den 
Sdhwejter Srma Virfy am ten Marz fiir 
den ,,Chrijtian Cvangel” jchreibt. Der Brief 
erjdjien in Der Quni Jummer in englijd. Cr 
wird bielleicht manden der Lefer des Congo 
Mijfionary Meffenger intereffieren. Schivefter 
Birfy ijt jon den giveiten Vermin in unfjerer 
Miffion auf Mutedi Station. Weil aber Schive- 
fter Unrau und tir dabeim find auf Urlaub 
ijt jte jebt bet Mbvanga Station. Gefchwifter 
Wimies gu Helfen. Gritkend. F. FS. Enns. 

stelleicht habt ihr jon gebort dak ih 
nicht bet Mtufedi bin diejes Sabhr. Sh fam 
nach Myanga den 10ten Yanuar und wer- 
de bleiben bis etliche der Wtijjionare von 
Hier, die auf Urlaub find 3uriicé fehren. 
&3 geht mir in der Wrbeit Hier fer gut; 
eS jind bier Borglige die wir nicht bet 
Mtufedi Haben, einer tit jtarfe eingeborene 
Reiter. Die Wrbeit Hier ijt giwet wahre 
alter al8 die bet Wtufedt. WLS die Urbeit 
Hier angefangen wurde waren jon drei 
Junge Mtanner aus dicjem Dijtrift in der 
Bibel Schule bet Djofo Bunda, und Ddiefe 
jind die Manner die wir jet unentbehrlid) 
finden al8 Vetter in der Wrbeit bet Nyanga. 


Ste romijch-fatholijdhe Oppofition die: 


wir bei Wtufedi haben, fennen fie hier nicht. 
Wir haben. eine fatholijche Mttjjions Sta- 
tion nur dret Stunden bon Vtufedi, weil 
bon bier die nabette Station der Ratho- 
lifen, die da arbettet, drei Tage reifen weg 
ijt. Die Vefuiten arbetten in Mtufedt Dij- 
trift, mwahrend Yranci8caner in dtefem 











Dijtritt arbeiten. Die Legteren find etwas 


ehrlidher al die andern. Da find nur ein 
oder gwet fatholijdhe Lehrer in diefem Dt)- 


{rift wahrend wir fie bet Mtufedi in jedem — 


Dorf #Finden. Wenige defer Lehrer im 
Winfedt Dijtrift fonnen Tejen, alle find 


volljtandige Hetden, aber dennod gute Ra- ; 


tholifen. | 
/Die Leute in diefem Diftrift behaup- 
ten day jte jon langft mit dem Canniba- 


lismus aufgehsrt haben, mabhrend die Mu- 4 


fedi Leute e§ noc) praftijieren, wenn die 
StaatSoffictere e8 auch ftreng verbieten. 
Bielwetberet ijt Gebraud in beiden Ge- 
genden. Die Leute in dtejem Dijtrict jdjei- 
nen mehr empfanglich gu fein fiir das 
Cvangelium; fie fommen in grofen Gdja- 
ren gu den Wndachten am Gonntag und 
jdeinen die Lehrer und Coangelijten von 


der Miffion gerne zu haben. Sch dene 


Diefes it teilweije der Fall weil hier feine 
Ratholijdhen find, die die Qeute cinfdhiichtern 
gegen daS Wort Gottes. Wud find bier 


feine Serjtrenungen wie bet Mtukedi indem — 


dort die fatholijehen Sandler and die 
‘StaatSbeamten nahe Nachbarn find. 


EZ find an adhtgehn taujend Vente in: 


diefer Gegend, weil im Mtufedi. Dijtrift an- 


Hundred taujend Leute find. Diejer Dij- 


frift ijt perhaltnismagig gut bejtellt mit 
ehrern, das heibt, Lehrer find auf den 


Wwichtigen Hauptftellen, und haben aner- 


fennungswerte Schulen, und etliche ihrer 
Sciler haben Yejum angenommen. Mtu- 
fedi Diftrift ift viel gréfer, und wir haben 
noc) nicht mal fonnen alle Dorfer bejuchen, 
biel weniger allerwarts pom Evangelium 
geugen. Wir haben da nur fech$ Lehrer 
Draupen, und die find nur die lekten paar 
Woden angeftellt. Wir find auf und ab 
gegangen in dem Diftrift a8 Evangelium 
gu predigen, und der Serr hat fich befannt 
gu jetnem Wort. Wir beten um eine Er- 
wecung.” | 


Das ‘Chriftentum cine taitige Gottestraft. 
Die Sonne ijt nicht fitr fich jelber da, 


um im Otmmel8raum vor den Sternen 
nur mit threm icht git qlangzen. Nein, mit 
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| ihrem Licht und mit ihrer Warme dient jie 
| Wtilliarden von Rreaturen und Wejen. 
| shre Kraft fegt jich nach de8 Weltjdhopfers 
| SOronung und Gejeg in Arbeit, in Leben 
|} um. Go joll e3 auch mit uns Mrenjehen 
fein. Wir find nicht fiir un8 felber da, gu 
genteBen, unferen Leib 3u fiittern und 3u 
 jemiicen und unfjere Sinne 3u ergodgen. 
6 eder Mienjch ift ein KNraftzgentrum und hat 
Mach) GotteS Ordnung fetne forperlice und 
geiftige Rraft und Tichtigfeit in Wrbeit, in 
i Reben umpujegen fiir feine Mitmen| chen. 
Nur der UWrbeitjame ift ein Vollmenfd; der 
ow wird al$ minderwertiges, nublofes 





@®ejchopt verachtet. 
4 Wuch das GShrijtentum it nicht etwa nur 
| | Lehre, ein Brablen der Lippen, jon- 
Dern eine tatige : Gottestraft. seeder ‘wirt- 
Tiche Chrift ift und fol ein gottlides Rraft- 
| gentrum fein, da$ nad) GotteS und Seju 
Willen und Gebot ein chrijtlices Leben und 
 Sdaffen fitr die Mitbriider und 3u Chrijti 
und ®ottes Chre einjekt. Go wird ba8 
ee pcrcum, was e8 fein joll, fo wadhft 
_ jeder Chrift als ein Segensbaum in die 
i Welt und als Gottesfind tn den Himmel 


een. 
| Wer Hat von allem BZanfen, das leider 
auch unter Rindern Gottes nocd 3u hautig 
borfommt, den gropten Grofit? IMiemand 
font al$ der Teufel, der e8 darauf abge- 
jehen hat, Hab, Meid und Strett gu jtiften. 
Wo die Liebe Chrijti regiert, to einer um 
Der Liebe willen des anderen Diener ift, 




















2 RRAERN 


3 —s Banket nicht auf dem Wege. 


a 


wo der Geift der Verfohnung und BVerge- 
bung in den Herzen wobhnt, da hat der Leu- 
»/Santet nicht auf 










fel jein Gptel verloren. 
dem Wege!” CSiehjt du nicht, wie eS der 
 Keufel ijt, der dich gum Bank anleitet, wie 
er e8 tft, der dic) aufhegkt und verbittert? 
Nein, nicht ganfen follen wir, jondern dem 
 grieden nadjagen gegen jedermann. grie- 
 densfinder jollen wir jein. - 


Tren im Reinen, 


in junges Madchen meldcte einjtmals 
feinem rediger eine franfe Brau, die bon 
| Gottes Wort nists wijjen wolle. Sie 
- fonne die Frau nicht fterben jehen und bit- 
te den Brediger, einmal 3u fommen; aber 
bom jiitngften Gericht diirfe er nicht jpre- 
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Hen. Der Prediger ging hin und fand 
eine johiwindjiichtiqe Grau, die ifn mit 
wreuden aufnabm und beim Wbfchied ihn 
wiedergufommen bat. Das nadjte Mal 
fand er fie ebenjo, und nun Idfte fich auch 
Das Ratfel. Mut die Frage: ,Haben Ste 
niemand, der hnen Hilft? Djt im gan- 
gen Hauje fein junges Madchen, das hel- 
fen fonnte?”’ ‘brach hejtiq die Wntwort 
oS: ,,Gin junges Madchen wohnt freilid 
Hier; zum Sprecen und Bibellejen hat jie 
Beit genug, aber den Ofen hat fie mir nod 
nicht einmal angeziindet.” Das hatte der 
rediger jfcon erwartet; er hatte das 
Madchen felbjt auf joldhe Dienjtletjtungen 
al3 bejte Zurhitterin fiir den Heitland hin- 
getviejen, aber gum Rehren und Cinbheigen 
hatte die ,,chrijtliche Liebe” nicht gereicht. 
Unjer Setland mabnt: , Wer im Gering- 
jten treu ijt, der ift auch im Gropen tre.” 
Sat Cr etwa nur geredet? Nein, Er hat 
auc) tren gebolfen. Wer darum Glauben 
hat, der wird thn aud) in der Liebe be- 
tatigen. 


Gnaden|dhabe. 

ssedeS Rind Gottes jollte diejen Vers 
beberzigen: ,,Oalte, was du halt, dap nie- 
mand deine Rrone nefme!”’ (Ojffb. 3, 11). 
Der BVijchof und dte Gemeinde gu Phila- 
delphia Hatten etwas. Sie batten nicht twie 
die Chrijten 34° Gardes nur den Namen 
day jie lebten, jondern da8 Cvangelium 
war unter ibnen lebendig und fruchtbar. 
Sie werden ermahnt, da8 was jie haben, 
fejigubalten, 618 der Serr fommt und thre 
Zreue front. Wuch wir ebangelijdhe Chrij- 
ten haben etwas. Wir haben das teure 
Grbe der Reformation, das Cvangelium 
bon der Gnade Gottes und der Hreibheit 
eines @hrijtenmenfden. Lapt eS uns fejt- 
halten! Won linf$ und rechts ijt heute der 
geind mit grok’ Wracdht und biel Lit am 
Werf, um das Rleinod unferes Glaubens 


au nehmen. Wher jeine Bemithungen jimd 


umfonjt, wenn da8 Evangelium fur uns 
nicht nur ein auperer Belik oder cin blofes 
Wijjen ijt, jondern wenn wir die Gnaden- 
jake deS Changeliums uns perjontlic) an- 
geetqnet haben und in Bupe und Glauben 
Winder dHe8 Iebendigen Gotte3 geworden 
jind. Go haben wir etwas, wir haben ei- 
nen Neichtum, den dte ganze Welt nicht 
(Sortjegung Ende der nadjten Seite) 
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ROBERT MOFFAT 


(Continued from page 25) 
many hymns. 

After this very active life as a missionary 
with “labor for back, for hands, and for 
head,” he returned to England at the age of 
seventy-five. The remaining twelve years 
of his life he spent in delivering interesting 
lectures. He went to his reward, Aug. 10, 
1883, highly esteemed by all who had been 
in the range of his voice. 

“This is the: way, walk ye init.” Isa. 30:21. 


SE ST ELE LE ST PLT EE EI 


STEWARDSHIP 
(Continued from page 26) 

erosity of God and the toil of man. Not a 
particle of property originates elsewhere.” 
Logically the source of wealth can mean 
only the working of ‘God and man togeth- 
er. The finer and better this cooperation the 
better will ‘be the results. Then indeed money 
is a’ holy -and -sacred:, thing.-21% “hasbeen 
made by the expenditure of the most sacred 
thing that God has made—life, personality 
created in His own image. Money is to be 
respected and reverently handled. For to 
men who really have the Kingdom of God 
in their hearts, the world and all it contains 
is to them sacramental. 

Since money then, is so important and 
has a preciousness that amounts to sacred- 
ness there will ibe some real perils in hand- 
ling it. For the greater and more valuable 
a thing is, the greater the loss when it is 
misused. The more costly the mechanism 
the greater the loss if it is abused. It is also 
the most natural thing then as we think of 
our relationship to God as the owner of all, 
that we are His stewards. And it logically 
follows that we are stewards of our posses- 


sions, for we do not own, we only possess. - 


Just as we are stewards of our bodies, our 
minds, our personalities, and our influence, 
we cannot escape the great responsibility of 
being stewards of such an important and 
valuable thing as money. We cannot get 
away from that, whatever stewardship means, 
it means that we are stewards of our money. 
If now, I am aware of all this—the value and 
sacredness of money, and my responsibility 
to it—I will consider it my duty to see that 
it is rightly used. If I once realize that, it will 
have a great influence upon me when I am 
spending money. I will then carefully con- 
sider for what I spend it. Unless I am will- 
ing to carefully and seriously consider all 
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expenditures I make, stewardship will not 
mean much. I will always bear first in 
mind the service of the Master. This of 
course will mean sacrifice. But it also means, 
that we are in a practical way, beginning to 
live the religion of Jesus. 

It is here now in the practical phase of 
this subject where the test of stewardship 
is going to be manifested. For if I claim 
the name Christian and all that it implies, I 
must also now believe in Christian steward- 
ship, and to be honest with God and my- 
self, I dare not neglect this phase of it— 
stewardship of my possessions. This will 
then mean the offering of substantial mater- 
ial gifts. Whether I am willing to do this, 
will be the test of my sincerity in my reli-' 
gion—the religion of Jesus Christ. As a 
Christian steward, I will systematically and 
proportionate to my income give of my 
material income, which will in some measure 
demand self denial and sacrifice. 

But who is going to determine the pro- 
portion of my income which :I am going to 
offer? Is that to be left up to the way I 
happen to feel about it—give much if I am 
in the right.mood, or give little or nothing 
if I feel indisposed? As a faithful steward 
I want to be fair and systematic in my offer- 
ing. What shall that fair proportion be? 
We shall try to answer these questions in 
the next issue of the ‘‘Messenger.”- 





THEN AND NOW IN THE CONGO 
(Continued from page 27) 
Presidential elections; all due to the perfect 
working of the radio at Luebo, in the heart 
of Africa. They are now able to tune in on 
New York, London, Holland, and other 
places, every day with ease!—In the Presby- 

terian Survey, 
(To be concluded) 





Gnaden|habe 
(ortjebung von Seite 31) 

aufiotegt. Wir haben Brieden mit Gott, 
wir haben einen offenen Sugang 3u der 
Gnade Gotte3, wir rithmen un$ auch der 
Sribjale, und die Vtebe Gottes ijt aus- 
gegoffen in unfer Herz. Wer diefen Scab 
Hat, der halte ihn fejt auch in Verfuchungen 
und etden! Die Gefahr, ihn 3u_ verlie- 
ren ijt groR und bleibt immer. Wber die 
Sreue erlangt den Giegesfrang de$ ewigen 
Lebens8. ,,Reicher fann ich nirgends wer- 
den, al8 ich {chon im Sefu bin,” 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


I. THE CONGO INLAND MISSION TREASURER 
FOR MONTH OF JULY, 1930 











My ieee in 'accdiine July 1, 1930. $ 10786") Sundry 
" OF Ca he 50.00 
: RECEIPTS M. C. A. 25.00 75.00 1,992.95 
‘im D. M. C 1,500.00 SNIPES BACH UAT GU TTUTR ok lkartheg HP 
oC. M. CC Pare on Total to be accounted for July 31 $ 795.86 
mec. G. T. 50.00 
Baer t. A. 56.25 $2,681.25 Bank Reconciliation: 
$2,788.81 In bank July 31 $ 795.86 ~ 
Represented by the 
if DISBURSEMENTS following funds: Dr. Cr: 
fe D. M.C. BT ee Oe $ 252.47 
' Allowances $500.50 Heese On 722 69 
Office 37.90 5 
: M. C. A. 54.50 
Field 273.13 | DMB 115.80 
General 62.06 $ 873. 59° eC hae 15.00 
ec. M,C. : 185.30 981.16 
_ Allowances 536.25 185.30 
Office 37.90 mann oar 
ime) Field 273,12 Total as above $ 795.86 


General 197.09 1,044.36 
—___—_—. I.oR. DETWEILER;. Treas: 


___ IL CENTRAL MENNONITE BOARD OF HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS 
iu (FOREIGN MISSION FUND) 


FOR MONTH OF JULY, 1930 


RECEIPTS DISBURSEMENTS 
Normal. Church $ 100,00 To Rev. I. R. Detweiler, Treas., 

 Tiskilwa Church 17.40 July Allowances 1,050.00 

~ Meadows Church 66.30 Balance deficit July 1, 1930 2,237.08 

- Flanagan Church 25.00 Balance deficit August 1, 1930 2,996.46 
Flanagan Sunday School 40.00 SERRE 
_ Bethel Sunday School 13.92 $3,287.08 3,287.08 
~ South Washington Church 28.00 


Respectfully submitted, 
Total Receipts 290.62 S. E. MAURER, Treas. 


i CENTRAL CONFERENCE LADIES’ AID SOCIETIES 
"i Report of Sewing for Africa 


ry 
Mh 





~ Anchor $ 24.25 North Danvers 115.93 
1 Bethel, Pekin 20.80 Pleasant View, Aurora B12 
~ Boyton, Hopedale 27.68 Silver Street, Goshen 28.25 
~ Carlock 38.50 Topeka 28.25 
i, Congerville 27.00 Maple Grove, Topeka 27.10 
a Calvary and South Washington 25.90 Tiskilwa, Illinois 7.88 
Danvers 22.70 Warren St., Middlebury 25.96 
i East White Oak 25.73 Zion, Goodland, Indiana 4.98 
i East White Oak Y. W. M. S. 21.30 Comins, Mich. , 9.17 
- 8th St., Goshen (M. S.) 13.80 Mountain Lake, Minnesota 22.90 
- 8th St., Goshen (L. A. "13,60 ; Bian R Pb 
| Flanagan : ae Total $ 645.26 
27.10 
Beers 25.20 MRS. S. E. MAURER, ec.-Treas. 
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The New Africa 


By Donald Fraser (fine for Mission Sua: 
CST OE A ee eee eS Mo ae E $1.00 
Oe eg cated tascok ane voassaeuveantecataeiontexeee 60 


Friends of Africa 


By Jean Jenyon Mackenzie (Mission nee 
Cloth ~ See 


POC CeO He EOE EEO EEO ES EEE ES HEH OSES TOSSES EES OED OSES EESDEE 


SUL CRA Rue tt HEWUIe tose Wes choaks eohessseudenaconeeses Bo 
Africa and Her Peoples 


By F. Deville Walker. An English book 
planned especially to furnish background ma- 
terial on Africa. Valuable for use in con- 
nection with mission study. Paper .... 


Sons of Africa 


By Miss G. A. Gollock. An unusual book con- 
sisting entirely of biographical sketches of 
native Africans. It is weil written and at- 
tractively bound in cloth. 1.5 


Thinking With Africa 
Edited by Milton Stauffer. A splendid pres- 
entation of the thought of the African in con- 


nection with Christian missions. Cloth $1.25 
Paper 75 


In the African Bush 


By Jewel Huelster Schwab. FOR JUNIORS. 
This is the text book being used by Mrs. E. A. 
Sommer in the Mission Study groups for 
Juniors. It is a splendid course of study pre- 


eeeeseceosssesccsoss 


POSE SOO OTE O SEH TOOT EOO ETOH ES ESEEEEET OSH SET OOOH EEE EEOETESE 


HESIONARY BOOKS WORFA READING 


pared by a missionary of 21 years experience 
in the large Presbyterian mission in Cam- — 
erguiny : CHOEM. arsnirinacapeuececscaeat ee tanean eeeanee $ 75 


A Congo Chattel 


By Henry D. Campbell. This is the life story 
of an African slave written out of a long 
missionary experience. Cloth .............. $1.25 


Deeds Done For Christ 


By Sir James Marchant. A splendid collec- 
tion of concise missionary biographies from 
many lands. Fine for general reading. 

OL EER es oo ae cant cadoeaeneee dene mee teeeee yee ve teainee nae aes $2.50 


Africa Today 


By Mary Jefferys. 
of mission studies and service activities by 
young people with references to other books 
for source material. Paper .............s00 $ .40 


Campfires In The Congo 


By Mrs. John M. Springer. A fascinating 
account of the experiences of a 
passes through the various stages of experi- 
ence in a Protestant mission. Fine for mis- 
sion: study. Cloth Vii. asonaiateewseare 15 
PPB DER be sccscaicedessastnedehet sub eneunemeetan ene 00 


The Desire of All Nations 


By Egbert W. Smith. A book that every min- a 
ister and leader in Christian work should 
read. Cloth 
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MISSIONARY MAPS 
For Home, Church and Sunday School 


Missionary Map of the World 


(103 by 42 inches). A splendid addition to 
any Sunday school equipment. Cloth ene 
Paar iN es scecladielycdetedeeo lb acteate 2.00 


Missionary Wall Map of Africa 


Prepared especially for use in mission study 
classes. Shows the location of most of the 


mission stations in Africa with a list of the — 
more than 175 Mission Boards working in ~ 
that land. In 2 colors on good paper. $ .60 


Picture Map of Africa 


(80 by 50 inches). Shows the country with — 
a number of sketches and decorations. Fine — 
for use in a study group of young people. 

PADOE ibd. dices auveaduomede needs es erecuen ea uence $ .50 


MISSIONARY PLAYS 


Kanjundu, or From Fear 
of The Enemy 


By Helen L. Willcox. Shows the waning of 
the witch-doctor’s power in Africa when 
challenged by Christianity. Fifteen charac- 
ters (six children). About one hour. $ .25 


Ordered South 


ther and fiancee. Four men and two women. 
About 30 minutes. 15 


Robert and Mary 


By Anita B. Ferris. A missionary romance — 
adapted from the true story, ‘“The Moffats.” — 
Thirteen characters. About 1 hour..... $ 25 9 


Through The Dark | 4 
By Anna Charlotte Darlington. A short one- — 


By W. J. Noble. Shows why a young man act play of Africa showing the power of | 
decides to go to Africa instead of entering his Christianity to banish superstition. About 
father’s profession, and the effect on his fa- 15 minutes. Three speaking parts..... 


Suggestions for a series ‘a 


boy as he 4 


$15 
These books can be purchased through your regular publishing house. If so de- 
sired, The Congo Missionary Messenger will be glad to receive your order and will see 
that it is properly filled. 
Address 
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“The history of tithing makes it clear that tithe 
vaying degenerates when it is forgotten that the purpose 
is not so much to get the tithe as the tither. . . . J Accord- 
ingly the worshiper would come before the priest, and 
presenting his tithes and offerings, would say, ‘I profess 
this day unto Jehovah my God, that I am come unto the 
land which Jehovah sware unto our fathers to give us’ 
(Deut. 26:3). . . . God’s primary concern was that his 
children should remember and acknowledge their depend- 
ence upon the Lord, the Giver.’’—From The Message 
of Stewardship. 
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EDITORIALS AND COMMENTS 
THE CONGO INLAND MISSION BOARD IN SESSION 


The Congo Inland Mission Board met in 
session in Chicago on Tuesday, September 
Oth, with twelve of the fifteen members 
present. The reports of Officers and Com- 
mittees showed a commendable amount of 
work done both in arousing interest, devel- 
oping the home constituency and in work 
in the field. 

Some disappointment was experienced at 
the failure to have word from the field of 
the arrival of the new missionaries and the 
Field Committee meeting held soon after 
their arrival. (This word was received on 
the 12th and wll be commented on briefly 
at the close of this report.) 


The Candidate Examining Committee re- 
ported having considered the applications 
of three candidates, one of whom was in- 
terviewed personally. Miss Helen H. Tie- 
szen of Marion, S. Dakota, was accepted 
and appointed for service as soon as she is 
ready to go to the field. Since the Board 
Meeting arrangements have been made for 
her to sail for Antwerp on the S. S. “West- 
ernland” of the Red Star Line, on Novem- 
ber 7th. She will spend some time study- 
ing French in Belgium—at least until ar- 


rangements can be made for her to sail. to 
Africa in company with other missionaries 
rome sintow they vicinity of thes Geile Ms, 
Mission. The written applications of the 
other two candidates were studied and the 
appointment of the applicants recommend- 
ed, subject to the report of the examining 
physician and personal interviews with the 
candidates. 

Arrangements are being made for the 
furlough of Miss Amelia Bertsche on De- 
cember of ithis "year, (Revivand) Mrs. J.P. 
Barkman in the spring of 1931, Rev. and 
Mrs. H. H. Moser and Miss Theresa Gus- 
tafson in the summer of 1931. At least five 
of the missionaries at present on furlough 
expect to return to the field in the summer 
of 1931 and they will possibly be accom- 
pan:ed ‘by four new recruits. 

The need of developing a larger support- 
ing constituency—both “larger” in numbers 
and “larger” in the extent of the support— 
was emphasized in several of the reports 
and several plans were launched having 
this need in mind. 


Sunday, November 30th was designated 
as MISSIONARY DAY. The Congo Mis- 
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sionary Messenger will supply material for 
use in special programs to be given in the 
Sunday schools by the children. 

A splendid spirit of unity and coopera- 
tion prevailed in this September meeting of 
the Board. On account of ill health, Rev. 
J. K. Gerig had been replaced by Mr. Ja- 
cob Schmucker of Sterling, Kansas, as a 
member of the Board and by Rev. Amos 
Oyer as Vice President and member of the 
Literature and Tract Committee. 


THE LATEST INFORMATION 
FROM THE FIELD 





The party of three missionaries arrived 
at Charlesville station on June 24th, after 
a pleasant journey of about six weeks. 
They were heartily welcomed by the 
Charlesville missionaries and later by most 
of the missionaries on the field on the oc- 
casion of a Field Committee Meeting. Rev 


Sutton was at once introduced to the “mys- 


teries” of the treasurer’s work while Rev. 
and Mrs. Graber continued the study of 
Tshiluba which they had begun on the trip 
under the leadership of Rev. Sommer. 

Before the end of August Rev. and Mrs. 
Omar Sutton were expected to start the 
Batshoke work. No details of the plans 
for this opening have come to the Board. 
An accompanying article gives a condensed 
report of the findings of the original sur- 
vey of this Tribe made by Rev. Sutton and 
Rev. F. Enns in the spring of 1929. The 
readers will also be interested in the pho- 
tograph of Mundeka who, with his wife, 
will be a foreign missionary from the Ba- 
luba Tribe to the Batshoke Tribe, accom- 
panying Rev. and Mrs. Sutton. 


MISSIONARY SUNDAY 





The Congo Inland Mission Board is re- 
questing all the churches to set apart Sun- 
day, November 30th, as MISSIONARY 
SUNDAY. During the past summer over 
four hundred of our boys and girls have 
been making investments and _ gathering 
money for missions. They have been en- 
gaged in a great work. The returns of 
their investments—at least a goodly por- 
tion of the results—will be brought to the 
churches as an offering for missionary pur- 
poses. The Board suggests that you make 
it a day of special missionary services, giv- 
ing full recognition to the children for the 
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splendid work to which they have devoted 
themselves. In the churches where this 
work was not promoted this year, it will 
be well to have the missionary program 
and give enthusiasm to the children for this 
work for another year. 

The offerings brought in by the children 
will be used for the support of the children 
of missionaries—of whom there are now 
eight and for the support of which $800.00 
will be needed during 1931. — 

The day set apart is November 30th. 
Should another date near that time be more 
satisfactory it will be quite acceptable. In 
the issue of the Congo Missionary Messen- 
ger appearing on November Ist, there will 
appear several pages of special material for 
use on these children’s programs. 


PASSPORT FEES CUT FROM $10 TO 
$6 BY NEW FEDERAL LAW 





Washington, D. C., July 1.—(Special).— 
Passport fees for Americans going abroad 
will be $6 in the future, instead of the reg- 
ular $10 fee that has been charged by the 
state department in the past. President 
Hoover to-day signed the O’Connell bill re- 
ducing the passport fee and extending the 
validity of passports from two to six years. 
Under this law passports must be renewed 
every two years during their six year life. 
No additional charge is made for renewals. 


MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHIES 





Some of the finest Christian characters 
in the history of the church are associated 
with missions in Africa. This has been true 
of the missionaries from America and Eu- 
rope and, as well of African Christians. 
During this year about one page of each 
issue will be devoted to biographical 
sketches of some of the most outstanding 
among these. Very largely these will be 
written by some of our own young folks. 
They will be published in the order re- 
ceived rather than in the order of their 
service. In the September issue an inter- 
esting sketch of Robert Moffatt, the father- 
in-law of David Livingstone, was publish- 
ed. This month we give a brief estimate of 
Dr. Joseph Clark of the American Baptist 
Mission. This was supplied by the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. 
Dr. Clark is one of the pioneer Congo mis- 
sionaries. The Editor considers ‘himself for- 
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tunate in having had the privilege of fel- 
lowshiping with prince of Congo mission- 
aries during the Leopoldville Conference in 
1928. 


HAVE YOU RENEWED YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION? 





The date appearing with your address on 
this issue tells the story. If it says either 
Pjuly-30,"" “August-30" or “Sept.-30” it 
aims to say that you ought to send in your 
renewal. Fifty cents will pay for one year 
and one dollar for two. With a two year 
subscription renewal you will receive free a 
copy of “Dealing Squarely With God,” a 
fine booklet on Christian Stewardship. 
Why not renew at once? Delay may mean 
that you will forget. “Thanks,” in advance. 


FULL TIME SECRETARY OF THE 
CONSEIL PROTESTANT DU 
CONGO 





“The resolution of the Conference held in 
Congo in 1928 that the Conseil Protestant 
du Congo should have.a full time Secre- 
tary, has proved timely. A Secretary in the 
Belgian Congo can serve all the missions 
by establishing friendly relations with Gov- 
ernment officers and other authorities who 
have influence both in the Colony and in 
Europe. The Protestant missions suffer 
disabilities in Belgian Congo; being non- 
Belgian and non-Roman Catholic, they are 
suspected of being in the country for po- 
litical ends Effective cooperation 
on the part of the Protestant Missions, and 
a Secretary to correlate their work and 
represent it in negotiations with govern- 
mental and other bodies, are now seen to 
be absolutely necessary.”—In the Interna- 
tional Review of Missions. (The Congo 
Inland Mission needs to support this Sec- 
retarial work in a larger way.) 


THE FUTURE OF MENNONITE 
MISSIONS 





MiG Katinan, “Ph.D, 


What the future of Mennonite missions 
will be can not be answered by an article 
or even a book. It will only be answered 
by the course of history. Back of the re- 
guest for this article, perhaps, was the so- 
ciological idea of “prediction” which is 
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based upon. statistical studies of discover- 
able trends in the history of a given prob- 
lem. However, as neither the time, space, 
nor sources necessary for such a scientific 
study are at our disposal, this discussion is 
limited to a brief survey of some rather 
obvious facts and surface indications of 
past or present tendencies which seem to 
point in one or another direction as to the 
future of Mennonite missions. 


The development of mission work with 
any group is always accompanied by the 
growth of other interests, all of which mu- 
tually influence each other. So it was and 
will be with Mennonites. It is difficult to 
keep these factors apart in the discussion 
of any one of them. There are in America 
to-day eight Mennonite publishing houses, 
eight Mennonite higher educational institu- 
tions, twenty-five Mennonite hospitals, or- 
phanages, and homes for the aged, and 
over seventy-five Mennonite city and rural 
missions. American Mennonites now sup- 
port and control sixteen foreign missions in 
Indiap ) China,;’»South America,.. Africa, >and 
among the American Indians. Since 1880, 
when their first commissioned workers en- 
tered foreign mission work, over 400 for- 
eign missionaries have been sent out, not 
counting the many who have labored in 
non-Mennonite fields and under non-Men- 
nonite boards. According to the most ex- 
act figures available there are-at present in 
round numbers, about sixty organized con- 
gregations on Mennonite fields, about 10,- 
500 church members with an equal num- 
ber of children in their mission schools, 
and about 225 missionaries at work. In re- 
cent years American Mennonites have con- 
tributed over $400,000 annually for foreign 
missions. All this in fifty years! In how 
far this is an indication of what can be ex- 
pected in the next fifty years is left for 
the reader to judge. In any case it is a 
great challenge. 


In 1880 the missionary interest among 
Mennonites in America was confined large- 
ly to the General Conference, numbering 
about 3,500 members. Gradually the inter- 
est spread to other groups. However, out 
of the 145,000 Mennonite church members 
in America to-day there are still small 
bodies comprising about 30,000 members, 
or approximately one-fifth of all Menno- 
nites in America, who have not yet been 
touched by the missionary interest to any 
appreciable degree, if at all. It is safe to 
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say that the future will see further spread- 


ing of this interest until more of “the 
whole lump is leavened.” 
Mennonite immigration has influenced 


the missionary interest. Immigration from 
Germany before 1860 and especially from 
Russia in 1874 greatly stimulated this in- 
terest, not only because the newcomers 
brought the missionary spirit with them 
but also because many of them needed ma- 
terial help, which taught people to work 
together and to give money for a benevo- 
lent cause. It is only reasonable to expect 
that the recent immigration from Russia 
to Canada will have a similar effect upon 
the future of Mennonite missions. 

Other denominations have greatly influ- 
enced the Mennonite missionary interest. 
European Mennonites, largely under Bap- 
tist influences, participated in mission work 
as early as 1824. The Mennonite Brethren 
of North America and the Mennonite 
Brethren in Christ have greatly felt the im- 
pact of Baptist and Methodist m-ssionary 
interest. Some Mennonite bodies have for 
years had delegates at the annual meetings 
of the Foreign Missions Conferences of 
North America. The Student Volunteer 
Movement has had considerable influence 
upon Mennonite students. This influence of 
other denominations is bound to increase 
in the future. As Mennonites and others 
find a common task and aim in missions 
they will naturally be drawn closer to each 
other. 

This is also true of the various Menno- 
nite bodies. The gradual awakening of the 
missionary interest among Mennonites in 
the first half of the 19th century finally 
drew a number of groups together in the 
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organization of “The General Conference 
of the Mennon:te Church of North Amer- 
ica’ by 1860 for the purpose of coopera- 
tively doing this work. Mennonite mission- 
aries on the field to-day are not so far a- 
part as their respective conferences at 
home. Although some bodies in the home- 
land are, to a degree, already actively co- 
Operating in this enterprise. Is it too much 
to say that God will increasingly use mis- 
sions to bring Mennonites closer to each 
other in the future? 


In home missions there are a number of 
tendencies evident. Formerly much was 
made of itinerant preaching in some Men- 
nonite bodies. . This activity. has been given 
a renewed impetus by the recent immigra- 
tion. Then too, city missions beginning as 
pure rescue work have in some groups 
gradually shifted to church extension ac- 
tivities. The location of city work has in 
cases been moved from the slums to the 
home owning community, and the aim has 
become to build Mennonite congregations 
by winning families in these communities 
and gathering Mennonites who have made 
their home in the city. This shift is chang- 


ing the whole tenor of the message and © 


method of work. Again, formerly only city 
missions were considered but of late some 
attention is given to rural missions. Men- 
nonites as a rural folk are becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of their possibility to 
make some contribution toward the solu- 
tion of the rural church problem in this 
country. In Mennon:te home missions these 
three tendencies will probably be accentu- 
ated in the future—In “The Mennonite.” 


(To be continued) 
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At Djoko Punda Long ago 


We write to-day, the Ist of March, 1930, 
and it is the fourth day that we, Mrs. An- 
derson and I, are sitting on the deck of a 
small river steamer slowly forcing its way 
up on the Kasai River. We are having a 
nice and restful time. For a moment we 
are away from the rush of work and du- 
ties. 


We are out on the Congo going to our 
fourth term of service. Many days have 
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gone by since I went up this way the first 
time in July, 1914. But the country seems 
to be the same grand tropical vegetation 


and wilderness as far as we can see in ev- 
Only a few small native vil- 


ery direction. 
lages now and then give a little bit of a 
change to the eye. The natives too seem 
to be about the same as before. They are 


children of nature. Big children in all their — 
All the steamer boys — 
are our good friends and we feel at home ~ 


ways and behaviors. 


with them. Good-humored and slow as 
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they are they kind of take away from us 
the rush and hurry that we still have with 
us in the blood from the homeland. We 
are in Africa now. 

Yes it stands before me like a dream— 
my first voyage up these rivers. It was on 
a small steamer together with a young 
brother, Fred Johnstone, that I went up 
to Djoko Punda then. It took us about 
two. weeks. Everything was so new and 
surprising to us then—l:ke dreams and vi- 
sions. Spiritually, too, we had visions and 
dreams. And thanks be to God, we still 
have them. 


Arriving at Djoko Punda we were heart- 
iy pwelcomeds ‘by “Brom and’) Sister Ls B: 
Haigh. Bro. Haigh did not sleep the night 
after our arrival. He was so glad that new 
people had come. Later we have had the 
same experience and know what it means. 
The first year we lived in a grass house, 
which we found quite comfortable. It was 
the house where Bro. Stevenson ‘had died 
a few months earlier. Because of that the 
natives thought nobody ought to live there 
any more. 


The first weeks we were invited by Mrs. 
Haigh to eat at ‘ther good table but later 
on, when Mr. Herr came home from Ka- 
lamba, we three young men started in with 
our own housekeeping at the grass house. 
The native boys that we got as servants 
were real, real green ones, and we _ our- 
selves knew but little about food-making. 
There was hardly ever any bread on our 
table and usually the preparations inspired 
our appetite very little. The boys spoiled 
and wasted lots of what we had. 

The Haighs being very active workers 
soon got us into the job. There were tem- 
porary buildings to put up. We started to 
make bricks and arrange for a brick build- 
ing. We tried, also, to teach the people 


TA“b: ic” “in ‘school? > Every. dayiwe' ‘hada 
Jesson in language with Mrs. Haigh as 
teacher. We were expected to g.ve our 


first testimony in the native language after 
three months on the field. By that time I 
took my first trip together with Mr. Haigh 
visiting the natives in their villages, where 
I got my first impressions of the real hea- 
then conditions in Africa. Hardly had we 
returned from that journey, before I took 
sick with fever. It was a very hard fever 
that seemed to threaten my life. My com- 
rades did not think I would pull through. 
I had one attack after another for about 
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three weeks. Some thought that I would 
never be able to stand the climate in Con- 
go, but that I had better return to Europe. 
The Lord healed me and _ renewed 
strength. 

‘After about half a year it was time for 
Mr. and Mrs. Haigh to return on furlough, 
but before they left Mr. Haigh baptized 
the two first converts at Djoko Punda. 
Some time later we set apart some days 
for prayer and had revival meetings, when 
quite a number of natives decided to fol- 
low Christ. They started to pray and tes- 
tify. 

By that time the young men’s club was 
given up. Miss Sarah Kroeker from Ka- 
lamba became Mrs. Anderson, and we got 
to see better order in the household. 

Since 1916, when we left Djoko Punda, 
we have not seen it, but are still hoping to 
get there once again to see the place of 
our first impressions. Great changes have 
been wrought up there since our time. We 
thank God for the blessings and victories 
of which we have heard. 

O. Anderson. 


my 


On Board S.'S.) Pennland, 
Aug. 30, 1930. 


Dear Readers of the Messenger. 


The sea is calm and smooth like a little 
lake, with a few sea gulls here and there. 
The sky bright blue, with the sun bright- 
ening up life and the little steamer sails 
its steady gait. Some of the passengers 
are relaxing in steamer chairs, others are 
playing various deck games while still oth- 
ers are watching the beautiful ocean. All 
morning we have been surrounded by 
sharks of various s.zes—the largest about 
fifteen feet long—tright close to the steamer. 
They come in great herds, always jumping 
out of the water, evidently searching for 
their prey. A little distance away I noticed 
another kind of fish, about six to eight feet 
long, throwing themselves about four feet 
out of the water. One of the stewards said 
that the sharks were feasting on that cer- 
tain kind. (These were probably POR- 
POISES.—Editor. ) 


Right now I see a big steamer following 
us. We are surrounded by water. The ques- 
tion comes to me, Why did God leave so 
much space for ocean? As we sit here and 
watch the natural breathing of the water 
we must say, How marvelous is the crea- 
tion of our heavenly Father, all that He 
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has created is complete. Oh, the greatness 
of our Creator! 

We are expected to get to Antwerp, Bel- 
gitm, a week from this coming - Monday. 
May our Lord answer my prayers and 
keep me from that awful sea-sickness. 
Please remember our African work before 
the throne of grace. 

Yours in Christ, 
Helen C. Stoesz. 





THE DEFENCELESS MENNONITE 
CONF. OF N. A.—1930 SESSION 





It was the happy privilege of the con- 
ference to respond to the invitation that 
was given by the Clinton Church to meet 
in conference at their place at Monotor, 
Tndiana, High School, August 19-24 inclu- 
sive. The gracious presence of the Lord 
was enjoyed throughout. 

Our session was opened with a prayer 
service on the evening of the 19th, led by 
the chairman of the conference, Rev. E. M. 
Slagle of Archbold, Ohio. The following 
two days of the session were given over to 
business, while the remainder of the time 
was spent in convention. The program was 
filled with many good things. 

In a general way we are pleased to re- 
port that the various arms of our confer- 
ence work is progressing nicely. From the 
reports that were given it was revealed that 
our receipts totalled to $37,000 in round 


_Aigures. 


Foreign Missions received splendid and 
enthusiastic response. From the treasurer’s 
report it was learned that our receipts in 
this department totalled $11,493.18. The 
Lord graciously blessed the efforts, and 
Hs people cheerfully responded by way of 
prayer and means. We had the privilege 
of having three returned missionaries on 
the ground in the persons of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lester Bixel and Miss Stoesz. These peo- 
ple gave inspiring addresses and reports of 
their work. Miss Stoesz is on her way to 
France where she plans to spend some 
time studying the language. The confer- 
ence went on record and voted the Foreign 
Missionary budget of $10,000 for the en- 
suing year. 

The young people’s department which is 
a new endeavor in our conference work 
was also enthusiastically received. A _ pro- 
gram was rendered Saturday morning. We 
feel sure that there is a great future for 
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this department. The evangelistic services 
were condtectéd “by Rev’ Amos Over “ot 
Chicago, Illinois, In a testimony meeting 
on the final evening it was very evident 
that the ministry of our dear brother Oyer 
as well as all of the speakers on the pro- 
gram were greatly blessed by the Lord for 
the good of all present. There was a deep 
desire manifested to carry the benefits re- 
ceived back to the various fields that the 
Lord has entrusted to each. 

C.E, ‘Rediger, 

42057S “Harmirtse 
THE CENTRAL CONFERENCE AND 

MISSIONS—1929-30 





The conference year of the Central Con- 
ference of Mennonites, which closed June 
30, 1930, was characterized by a degree of 
Missionary interest and activity unsurpass- 
ed by that of any preceding ‘year. This 
was due to a larger emphas.s upon former 
lines of activity and to the initiation of 
new measures of missionary promotion. 

The increased emphasis upon existing 
methods of work was largely in the form 
of encouragement to the churches to put 
forth every effort to make up their finan- 
cial quotas for the year. Monthly letters 
were sent out during the latter part of the 
year report.ng to the churches the progress 
and needs of the work and to each church 
individually its standing in relation to its 
quota. The response was gratifying. A 
larger number than ever before of church- 
es contributed the full amount of their 
quotas for home and foreign work, in spite 
of growing economic depress:on. 


The total missionary contributions for 
the’ year, as reported to the secretary, a- 
mounted to $18,379.59, an average of $6.00 
per member. That this degree of giving 
did not detract from the support of other 
essential lines of work is evidenced by the 
fact that the total contributions of the 
churches for all purposes (church running 
expense, missions, education, hospital, old 
people’s home, relief, etc.) amounted to 
$80,413.05, an average of $26.27 per mem- 
ber. 

Of new forms of activity there were five: 


a. Church Visitation. During the year 
the field secretary of the Mission Board 
visited the churches giving illustrated pre- 
sentations of the work in the Congo. A 
much larger appreciation of the work with 
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its needs and problems was thus experienc- 
ed by the members of the churches. 

b. Ladies Aid Sewing. To the invita- 
tion of the Conference Ladies Aid Com- 


mittee a large number of the aid societies 


of the churches responded with a ‘hearty 
cooperation in sewing for the boys and 
girls in the African missions. By them, 
1879 garments were made, representing an 
expenditure of $514.01. 

c. Ministers’ Conference. At the annual 
meeting of the Mission Board a committee 
was appointed to formulate and promote 
a program of missionary and stewardship 
education. Through its efforts a two-day: 
study conference for ministers was held in 
which the relation of the minister to the 
above themes was developed and empha- 
sized. An earnest spirit prevailed and 


many a pastor resolved, in this respect, to j; 
more targeiy “make full proof of” his min- 4 


istry. , 
d. Children’s 


rina. Posters were secured having upon 
them the pictures of the seven missionary 
children. 
child who would undertake some definite 
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| At 
‘January, 1929 Brother Sutton and I were 
‘delegated to make a survey of the Bat- 
dshoke territory for the purpose of finding 
Mpossible sites for a mission station from 
mafwhich the field committee then might se- 
mlect the 


Missionary Support. Ag 
movement was instituted to enlist the chil-§ 
dren of the conference in an effort to sup-& 
port the children of our missionaries in Af-§ 
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One cf these was offered to eachh 
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ject, rather than upon the making of ‘a 
quota, churches were encouraged to con- 
sider the acceptance of some such pro- 
gram as the full, or field, support of a 
missionary, the full, or partial, support of 
a station, etc. A few of the churches have 
adopted such programs and others are con- 
sidering. 

For all these efforts and the results at- 
tained by them, we should be profoundly 
grateful. As we look forward in this pres- 
ent year, in spite of economic depression, 
let us look forward with faith and deter- 
mination that with God’s help we will do 
our duty to His work, and pray that He 
will prosper us to that end. 

R. L. Hartzler, Sec. 





REPORT OF OUR TRIP IN THE 
BATSHOKE TRIBE 





Sy, J. Enns 


the conference held at Mukedi in 


final site. As Nyanga station is 
nearer to that tribe than Charlesville we 











It is to such as these Batshoke that Rev. and Mrs. Omar Sutton 


have been sent. 
and viliagers. 


project during the summer to raise money 
for this purpose. To this appeal 250. chil- 
dren responded. We trust that their ef- 
forts may be richly blessed. 

e. Introduction of Project Method of 
Missionary Activity. Believing that larger 
spiritual blessing and missionary interest 
would be experienced by churches by cen- 


tering their efforts upon some specific pro- 


A Chief, seven wives, some of his children 


started on that trip from our station where 
Brother Sutton had come the week pre- 
vious. We left Nyanga station on March 
the 18th, and arrived home at Nyanga 
April the 24th. 

Monday morning, March the 18th, saw 
everybody helping us to get ready for this 
prolonged trip. It was almost noon when 
the men were all in and lined up for the 
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long journey. The school was dismissed 
and all gathered for a song and prayer. It 
was an impressive moment where enthu- 
siasm stan, high, . the natives, carriers cas 
well as Christians, felt that they played an 
important role in this first step of going 
into a new tribe with the Gospel of Christ. 
Noon saw our porters carry Brother Sut- 
ton and me through the tall grass along 
the winding trail. The next day toward 
even.ng we arrived in the first Batshoke 
village. 

Wednesday we arrived at Tshikoka, a 
rather large village to the south, for till 
now we had gone south. The village is on 
a flat rolling plain. What impressed me at 
this village was the contact these people 


had had with the white people. We had. 
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served as our guide.’ He spoke of it as a 
large village with many villages surround- 
ing it and a large forest near. We passed 
through a number of small villages and 
finally arrived there Saturday noon. The 
people were very friendly and attended our 
services readily, but the place did not ap- 
peal to us very much as a possible mission 
site. o lt’ had a. pepulation, ‘ot shout scou 
people with only two small villages near 
by. The forest had hardly any trees large 
enough for mak:ng boards. 

After making the necessary investigations 


-in this territory we started for the north 


and crossed the Lushiko river not far from 
the place where it flows into the Luange. 
Here was a group of villages of the Alun- 
da tribe. They seemed to be wide awake 





Batshoke villages are scattered throughout other tribes. This 
group of Batshoke are in the Nyanga Station School. Several 
of them will soon be ready to go to their own people as Chris- 


tian workers. 


not been there long when the chief ap- 
peared in long trousers and a long cutaway 
coat. At another village «the, chief had a 
metal helmet obtained from the Portugese. 
In all our travel we found that the people 
wore cloth obtained from the diamond 
company at Tshikapa.. The absence of the 
raffia-palmtree from which the natives make 
their clothes is possibly the explanation. 
They obtain the cloth by trading it in for 
chickens or. other food supplies,..or Dy 
working long enough for the company to 
pay for the cloth. 

From here we began our journey west- 
ward with ShaMupepe as our goal. A man 
of that village returning from Tshikapa 


and intelligent people. Going south between 
the Luange and the Lushiko rivers we found 
Batshoke: v:llages often long distances a- 
part. We went south till we must have 
been a day or two from the Portuguese 
border. Here we came to the much feared 
village of Kele Ndende. However, the old 
chief is dead and the* young one is quite 
friendly. The old one used to oppose the 
white people, killing two forminiere men 


as late as 1916. It is said that he once 


went to Charlesville to the soldiers’ camp 


without being known to see the strength of 
the government, if possibly he might have 
a chance to win in a rebellion. Here we 
found a small forest with fairsized trees, 
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» but could not seriously cons:der it a site 


for a mission station as it is to the south- 
west of the territory and would also make 


transport costs very high. Besides, it would 


need at least two ferries to get there which 
would be a great drawback. 


We now took the trail east going through 
a number of villages. At Tshiboto about 
two hours west of the Lovua river we 
found a group of small villages. We “also 
found a small’ forest, possibilities for spring 
water, and fair soil. We could, however, 
not find clay. The place appealed to us as 
one accessible from all parts of the terri- 
tory and also be:ing far enough removed 
from the diamond company that a mission 
atmosphere could be created. However, it 
is on the west side of the Lovua river and 
a road and ferry would have to be built. 
As we went farther east and crossed the 
Lovua river we found what we thought 
quite an ideal place accessible by auto. The 
Soil is quite sood, a; spring near, and a 
good forest along the river. Just how 
healthy a place it is could not then be de- 
term-ned. But the stateman said that the 
health agent had been sent to that terri- 
tory and would soon report on it. 


From this place we went to Tshikapa to 
Pew ifformation .irom )the»:stateman:,'He 
said that his plan was to build roads and 
move all villages to these roads, and to re- 
group the people so that each would live 
im? the. territory. of his ‘great, chief... He 
showed interest in our venture and prom- 
ised to consider our weshes in making 
roads and grouping people. 


On this trip we had much sickness a- 
mong the men. Some had to be sent home 


and new ones recruited. A few got so sick 


that they had to be carried. Sometimes we 
were afraid they would die. This sickness 
was due to different causes. The long trip, 
food of another tribe, ra:n and cold, and 
often -bad sleeping quarters all contributed 
their share. From Tshikapa they were de- 


fermined to» return’ honie: It. was with 
difficulty we persuaded them to go. back 
once more as far as Tshiboto. Some in- 


deed did leave us at the crossroad. We did 
go back to take another look at a few 
places near the Lovua river and then re- 
turned home, arriving at home April the 
24th at noon, having been away five weeks 
snd two days... It must have been over 
s:x weeks till Mr. Sutton arrived home. 
The Lord had been good to us and to our 
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loved ones, and we were thankful to Him 
for reuniting us again. 

We did not go south and east of Tshi- 
kapa. Our men were not in a condition to 
remain on the trip much longer. Besides, 
the diamond mines are in that section. The 
Catholic ,aiss.on)1s also.thatiiway ly duae 
lamba station also is in that direction. Be- 
cause of these conditions we felt that that 
territory would not be considered as a 
site for a new station. Still we would 
have been glad to survey also that part. 
According to reports it is the most thickly 
settled section. The population along the 
and Lushiko rivers is thin and 
gets thicker as we cross the Lovua river 
and come closer toward Tshikapa. It is 
always the case that centers of white peo- 
ple draw the population. It..is also’, prob- 
able that the population in the western part 
of the territory will partly move toward 
Tshikapa. We were as. far west..as the 
Luange river at one place and what we 
could learn of the territory west was that 
not many Batshokes lived there. 

The area covered by this tribe in our 
territory is about 120 miles (east and west) 
by sixty miles. The population has been 
variously estzmated at from,30,000.. to 150,- 
OOO iT inclined to think that the for- 
neni number is morejcorrect. | It. isguthe 
latest estimate rece'ved from the stateman. 
The pecple treated us royally and were 
anxious that we locate :mmediately. 


ali 


JOSEPH CLARK 





Fifty-cne years of service as a missionary 
of the Belgian Congo Mission is the record 
of Rev. Joseph Clark of Ntondo. He died 
on March 8, 1930, at Bolenge, en route for 
America to enter upon a richly deserved 
period of retirement from active service. 
He was born in Aberdeenshire, Scotland, 
on July 1, 1856. When but a child his fa- 
ther died and at the early age of twelve 
years he left school to help provide for the 
family. Years of hard work and study fol- 
lowed during which time he took courses 
in the Free Church of Scotland College 
and the Glasgow Medical School. Later he 
was graduated from Harley College, Lon- 
don. In the fall of 1879 he was appointed 
by the Livingstone Inland Mission to ac- 
company Adam McCall to the Congo, to 
assist in the opening of the territory from 
Banza Manteke to Stanley Pool. In 1884 
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the Livingstone Inland Mission was trans- 
ferred to American Baptists and Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark became the first missionaries to 
the Congo under the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. Upon his return to the 
Congo after this furlough Mr. Clark was 
asked to take up the work of the Mission 
Tréasurer in addition to that of missionary 
at Palabala. In 1894 he established a mis- 
sion station at Ikolo, in the upper Congo 
region, and he and Mrs. Clark faced many 
dangers and difficulties among these canni- 
bal people. He was the first white man 
ever to live among them and to him fell 
the task of reducing their language to 
writing while interpreting the Gospel mes- 
sage. When he first entered the vicinity of 
Ikoko he found the people had suffered so 
horribly in ‘the exploitation of the land for 
commercial purposes that most of them 
feared and hated the white man. Gradually 
the character and life of that region have 
changed, and the results of the tireless love 
and patience of these missionaries can be 
seen on every hand. These tremendous 
changes have indeed been due in no small 
measure to these pioneers of the Gospel. 
In 1919 Mr. and Mrs. Clark were desig- 
nated to Ntondo from which point they 
have served since that time. The honor of 
Chevalier del’Ordre du Lion was con- 
ferred upon both Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Clark on July 21, 1925, by King Albert of 
Belgium, in recognition of their work at 
Lac Tomba in the interior of Belg:an Con- 
go.—Supplied by the Amer. Bap. For. Miss. 
Society. 


* * * * 
A TRIBUTE TO REV. JOSEPH CLARK 
By Dana M. Albaugh 


Ngebe Ziongene (much grief) came into 
our hearts as we learned of the passing of 
Dr. Joseph Clark, pioneer missionary to 
the Belgian Congo. Not to many is given 
the privilege of serving almost a half cen- 
tury in foreign fields and of witnessing 
such sweeping changes in the life of a 
primitive people. As a younger missionary 
working on a far distant station, I did not 
meet him until 1926 when we were return- 
ing’=from’ Atrica,’Doctors and Mrs "Clark 
were in London preparatory to leaving for 
what was to be his last term of service. 
We had tea together and his kindly Scotch 
humor and spiritual attractiveness left an 
impression which will never be forgotten. 
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Doctor Clark went to Africa at the time 
when England was stirred by exploits of 
David Livingstone and when a conscious- 
ness of moral responsibility for the African 
was manifesting itself in the life of the na- 
tions. The people were primitive in the 
extreme. They lived a very simple village 
life. Modern modes of transportation were 
unknown. It took ten days on the trail to 
reach what is now Leopoldville, beautiful 
capital of the Congo, but what then was 
a’ miasmatic “swamp. “Many “or ’-Doeras 
Clark’s comrades were laid to rest after 
short terms amid the trials of a tropical 
land, but God granted that ‘his service 
should ‘be extended. 


He lived to see the day when great com- 
panies would bring out of what was once 
simply “the white man’s grave’ untold 
riches in~ palm-oil, copal, copper, radium, 
ivory and diamonds. He too lived to see 
the time when the long journey by foot 
was to be reduced to a short twenty-four 
hours by rail, and when great boats would 
ply the tributaries of the mighty Congo. 


‘He lived to see the hour when the cour- 


iers of the air would reduce to two days 
the four or five weeks that it formerly took 
the mail to go from Leopoldville to Eliza- 
bethville. Doctor Clark lived to know that 
the few converts of early days had grown 
into a constituency of almost 20,000 bap- 
tized believers with many thousands more 
expressing a vital interest in the work. He 
saw 1100 native workers in Congo testify- 
ing to the sufficiency of the gospel mes- 
sage with thirty-eight organized churches 
ministering to the thousands of needy peo- 
ple and of that number sixteen entirely 
self supporting. Of course not all this was 
due to ‘the personal influence of Doctor 
Clark, but in the rapid growth by confer- 
ence, work on committees, advice and 
counsel to younger missionaries and his 
own very definite work for the Kingdom 
he made a marked contribution. 


For many years he served at Ntondo, 
located on the shores of lovely Lac Tum- 
ba, He will ever be associated with the 
development of this station, said by many 
world travelers to be the most beautiful in 


Africa. More important than anything 
mentioned above was his personal touch 
on the lives of individual Africans. ~ Little 


by little he won his way into their inner-| 
most lives, and they, perhaps above ll 
others, mourn his passing. He was a con- 
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secrated Christian and his death marks the 
going on of one of the great Christian 
characters of Africa. 


HOW MAY WE SHOW THE MIS- 
SIONARY SPIRIT IN OUR 
COMMUNITY? 





~Mrs. Orville Stutesman 


The missionary spirit is not only teach- 
ing the Gospel and how to live rightly, 
but also the spirit of helping others in any 
way they are in need. 

In order to show the missionary spirit 
the community must first have the spirit 
of the work. The church as a center can 
impress this upon the community in sev- 
eral ways: First, a missionary society can 
be founded whose aim is 'to study the peo- 
ple and conditions of living in other coun- 
tries and in our own community. Books, 
magazines and pictures can be obtained 
which will impress upon us the need of 
our help and the results of missionary 
work now being done. Public meetings of 
this society, at which programs of a mis- 
sionary nature are given will help to ac- 
quaint and interest more people and in this 
way ‘the spirit grows. 

Another phase of the work of such a so- 
Biety, or of. a Ladies’ Aid, is. work—meet- 
ings held every so often, at which they 
sew for some mission school or help some 
missionary. Mission workers in other coun- 
tries are always glad to have the help of 
such a society and by corresponding with 
a missionary we will learn a great deal of 
the actual needs of foreign people. Thus 
in helping in this way we are showing the 
true spirit of the work. 

Second, the Sunday school is showing 
the missionary spirit by teaching the boys 
and girls the meaning of missionary work. 
There are many ways which help children 
to show the spirit. Pictures and stories of 

boys and girls in other countries are of in- 
terest to our boys aid eiris. bya the .se 
of these the conditions of living in other 
countries can be explained by a leader and 
the children will be filled with a desire to 
do something for boys and girls in other 
countries. We must not stop at that, we 
must let them do something. A Sunday 
school teacher might get in touch with a 
missionary in:some foreign country and let 
the children, through this missionary, cor- 
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respond with some boy or girl in another 
country. A Sunday school class might even 
support some child in a mission. school. 
When children realize they are really do- 
ing something they are very willing to 
save their pennies and dimes. By the use 
of the “mite box” the children are taught 
to save for miss.onary work. 

A young people’s class might support a 
missionary in some foreign field, or they 
might help by collecting and packing box- 
es of various things for some needy field. 
Thus. by teaching the children to show the 
spirit of helping we are all showing a true 
missionary sp.rit. ) 

But this spirit should not all be shown 
toward the work in other countries. We 
have plenty of opportunities to show the 
spirit here at home. Perhaps in’ our .own 
communities there are several families who 
do not attend church and who are getting 
no religious tra:ning whatsoever. Would it 
not show a missionary spirit to get these 
families started to church or Sunday 
school? Perhaps the parents are too poor 
to properly clothe ‘tthe family. Here then 
is an opportunity for the missionary soci- 
ety or Ladies’ Aid to help. 


We can not all help by giving money 
but we can all find a little time to devote 
to helping others. Perhaps a friendly 
greeting or a pleasant invitation to attend 
some special church meeting, given to some 
one outside the church circle might help, 
or, a friendly call at some home that 1s in 
need may win a whole family to the right 
way of living. We who know God and are 
living Christian lives must be willing to 
lead others and by our spirit of helpfulness 
show others the r:ght way. 


Missionary work begins at \home,.“1s\,.a 
great truth, for unless we are able to teach 
and help those in our own community, we 
cannot expect to. help other countries. 
What better way can we show the mission- 
ary spirit than by each member of our 
community living a life filled with a desire 
to help others. 


We cannot all be missionar.es to foreign 
countries, but we can all be real mission- 
aries by helping in any way we can to 
further God’s work in our own community. 


This is always God’s way—He always 
chooses ‘human weakness in order that the 
display of power may be manifestly of Him- 
self.—Selected. 
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THEN AND NOW IN THE CONGO 


By Althea Brown Edmiston 
(Continued from September issue) 


Another feature that has brought much 
happiness was the opening, a few months 
ago, of a Central School for the children of 
missionaries. This school, of course, is in 
its very beginning, with no permanent equip- 
ment as yet. However, when permanently 
established and equipped, it will be a real 
asset, and will greatly relieve the anxiety 
the parents have felt concerning the educa- 
tion of their children while they are with 
them on the field. 

While pushing forward the work of estab- 
lishing His Kingdom here in Congoland, 
there have taken place around about us other 
transformations that have been marvelous 
in our eyes. During the past ten years phe- 
nomenal strides have been made in the de- 
velopment of the country itself. One may 
now see plying up and down the rivers, great 
steamboats, equipped with electric and ice 
plants, and all modern comforts. Many of 
them are large enough to accommodate a 
hundred or more passengers. Aerodromes 
and wire‘ess stations are now located at all 
“important points. Auto highways intersect the 
whole country in every direction. Foreign 
towns, charmingly laid out with streets, 
parks and avenues, and picturesquely decor- 
ated with all kinds of beautiful flowers, shade 
trees, and shrubbery, and equipped with 
every modern convenience, have been esiab- 
lished in many places. Innumerable auto- 
mobiles, trucks, etc., ‘speed every where 
through the country. Aeroplanes, flying over 
our heads, are no longer objects of surprise, 
awe and wonder! The new railroad, begin- 
ning at Bukama and ending at Hebo, and 
passing right through the center of our ter- 
ritory, has been completed, thereby connect- 
ing this part of Africa with the great Cape- 
to-Cairo Railway. The completion an‘! dedi- 
cation of this railroad took place only a few 
months ago, at which time the king and 
queen of Belgium made an extensive tour 
through the country, traveling in well-equip- 
ped Pnilman cars throughout the 
length of this new railroad. 


entire 


The question comes, Why the investment 
of all these millions of dollars in machinery? 
Why the aeroplanes, steamboats, auto high- 
ways, railroads, and other equipments? It is 
all because of recent discoveries, in the Bel- 


gian Congo, of unlimited quantities of dia- 
monds, gold, copper, platinum, and radium, 
and because the great forests are full of 
most valuable timbers, including mahogany, 
ebony, and teak, also because of the great 
agricultural possibilities of ihe virgin soil. 
From all these sources the coffers of the in- 
vestors will be replenished with many, many 
other millions. 


The next question is, What effect is this 
great industrial feat having on the people of 
the land? Poor, benigh:ed souls! They are 
being overawed and overwhelmed by it ail. 
In spite of the fact that, in the development . 
and production of these material things, the 
natives are employed at good wages, in every 
possible capacity, even as builders, mechan- 
ics, engineers, clerks, salesmen, conductors 
of trains, captains of steamboats, chauffeurs, 
depot agents, telegraph operators, etc., those 
without Christ are morally unprepared to 
meet the situation, for with this non-Chris- 
tian civilization come many, many new vices, 
and new diseases. All to be added to the 
degradation, sickness, sorrow, death, and de- 
spair, that have been their portion al! these 
centuries! 


The third question is, In the face of all 
these facts, what must be the attitude of the 
nussionaries and the Church at home? Real- 
izing that our task is far more difficult than 
ever before, and that much of our territory 
is still unoccupied, it is_very necessary that 
we, with renewed faith, zeal and courage, re- 
double our efforts, not only to clinch that 
which we have already accomplished, but 
also to press forward with the work, on and 
on, to the triumphant consummation of our 
great objective—when all, for whom our 
Church has assumed responsibility in the 
Congo, shall have heard the gad tidings of 
salvation, and shall be thoroughly persuaded 
that Jehovah is the only true God, and shall 
acknowledge Jesus Christ, our Saviour, “King 
of kings and Lord of lords.”—from ‘The 
Presbyterian Survey.” 


Love as the natural man understands it, 
is brought about and into life by physical 
attraction, enviornment, and temperament; 
but love as the child of God has come to 
learn it is “born of God” and is a virtue 
which rises in its purity far above the 
natural into the realms of the Heavenly glory 
where it is always holy and undefiled. 
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OPEN DOORS 
Arranged by Lester H. Bixel 
Hymn. 
Prayer. 


there was an open 
The slogan was “Go 
west, young man.” Newspapers and rail- 
roads advertised farming lands which 
could be purchased at a reasonable price. 
Pictures accompanied the advertisements 
showing what wonderful crops could be 
raised. A fortune could be amassed with- 
in a reasonable time. The slogan now is, 
consider the open door to the east. 


I. The East. 


This call goes out to every Christian 
young man and woman who is considering 
the question of life’s vocation. The African 
call is coming wth increasing volume, 
“Come over to Macedonia and help us.” 
Of the 135,000,000 people in Africa only 
2% have been won over to Protestantism 
ens) far. 
the 98%? 
It. An Open Door. 

The door to the west seems to be closed. 
The slogan “Go West” is no more heard. 
There is an open door to the east or south 
for the Europeans as the case may be. 
Government officials, Commercial men, 


Intro.—Years ago 
door to the West. 


Catholics, and Missionaries of many coun- 


tries are coming to Africa. After the na- 
tives ‘have been in the commercial centers 
for some time, they are more difficult to be 
won over to Christianity. There is a race 
on at present. Who will win the Africans 


first? Commercialism or the messengers 

of Christ. 

PIII. Splendid Opportunities for Christian 
Service. 


There is a need for evangelistic men, in- | 


dustrial men, educational men, physicians 
and trained nurses. 
Hymn. 


Prayer. 





DO YOU KNOW? 





1. Do you know the location of the 
‘Congo Inland Mission? 

4°..7°S, and. 19°—214°E., Congo: Belge. 
2. What is the area covered? 

- Approximately 56,700 square miles which 


is equivalent to the area of the state of 
Illinois. 


one minister for every 700 people. 


What are you going to do with 
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3. In Amer'ca we have an average of 
What 
is the average in the Congo Inland Mis- 
sion? 

In the Congo Inland Mission we have 
an average of one minister to every 19,545 
people. (Population 430,000, missionaries 
Za) 

4. How many doctors in the state of 
Tllinois? How many in our territory? 

There are 11,000 doctors in the state of 


Illinois. The Congo Inland Mission has 
none. Can Illinois afford to give us one 
doctor? 


5. What unanswerable argument is pre- 
sented at this time for missions to Africa 
and the Congo? 


“Tf we must use the native in increasing 
our own wealth, if we must export his 
products and import all the European vices 
that it is possible to import, should we 
not also import the Gospel to counteract 
the evils and counterbalance what we take 
away from him?’—Craine. 


—By Rev. Lester Bixel. 


AT THE CROSSROADS 





He stood at the crossroads all alone, 
The sunrise in his face; 
He had no thought for the world unknown, 
He was set for a manly race. 
But the road stretched east and the road 
stretched west, 
And the boy did not know which road was 
the best. 
So he took the wrong road, and went down, 
And he lost the race and the victor’s crown; 
He was caught at last in an angry snare, 
Because no one stood at the crossroads there, 
To show him the better road. 


Another day at the selfsame place, 

A boy with high hopes stood; 

He too was set for a manly race, 

He was seeking the things that were good. 
But one was there who the roads did know, 
And that one showed him which way to go; 
So he turned away from the road that went 

down, 
And he won the race and the victor’s crown; 
He walks today the highway fair, 
Because one stood at the crossroads there, 

To show him the better road. 


—Author Unknown. 





Regardless of how expressed, the useful- 
ness of a truly consecrated follower of the 
Lord always centers at the one point—that 
others “may also obtain the salvation which 
is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory.”—Sel. 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Mrs. EK. A. Sommers 





A STORY 





By Helen C. Stoesz 


One Sunday evening as I was ready to 
go to the dispensary, a house where we 
treat the sick, I was asked to come back 
to our house, somebody wanted to see me. 
When nearing the house I noticed a man 
was holding a tiny, skinny, sickly baby 
and he asked me if I did not want to take 
care of it. He said, “I am its uncle and 
have come a day’s distance (about 25 
miles). I heard of the mission and thought 
you would take care of it.’ We asked 
him where its mother was. “Oh, she is 
dead, the people gave her strong medicine 
(poison).” We noticed its lips were all 
blistered and-it was crying for food. He 
said it has had no food for four days, ex- 
cept pineapple juice, consequently it was 
about starved. 

We had made no arrangements for tiny 
babies, but since he was so eagerly beg- 
ging, we could not refuse him. I prepared 
a bottle of milk and it was too cute the 
way it took it. You may wonder, why did 
they poison the mother? The baby was a 
freak, sort of red instead of black. Red 
hair, reddish skin, blue eyes and dark 
blotches all over its ‘body. The skin was 
also very rough, very much like scales and 
the people said it was the mother’s fault, 
therefore they poisoned her. 


It grew very fast, was a good baby, and 


was very cute. One of the mission girls 


took care of it during the night. I would 
get the milk ready at the regular feeding 
hours. Besides milk, we gave it orange 
juice and gruel. It was surprising to see 
how fast it grew. At the end of six months 
it sat alone and also stood on its feet with 
a little assistance, and never had been sick. 

One evening the girl in charge came and 
told me the baby was sick. I went out to 
see and found it quite sick. I gave it med- 
icine but it did not improve any. Its little 
eyes were all swollen, also the feet and in 
a few days it passed away. Its ailment 
was kidney trouble. 


pel 


Since we do not have any coffins, we 
took a wooden box, lined it with nice 
cloth, put in a soft pillow and placed the 
baby in it. Flowers were placed around it 
and it looked like a doll. We did not like 
to lose it, but were glad it could go to 
Jesus. Its mother was gone and its father 
did not care for it but Jesus loves the little 
children. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM FOR 
JUNIOR MISSIONARY 
MEETING 





Hymn. The Call For Reapers. 
Sentence Prayers by Juniors. 
Responsive Reading, John 3:1-9. 

Duet by Juniors, Scatter Sunshine. 
Open discussion about schools in Africa. 

Conducted by whom and how. 

What is the general attitude of the 
parents towards their children attend- 
ing school? 

(Remind the children that in many 
sections of Africa there are no gov- 
ernment schools, and it is only thru 
the missionaries that the children 
will be. taught.) 

Tell the story of chapter four in your 
own words. 

(I would suggest that you ask the 

children if they would not like to send 

a picture of their school to the African 

children, thereby creating a real friend- 

ship between them. These _ pictures 
might be sent to me and I will for- 
ward them.) 
Hymn, Somebody Did a Golden Deed. 
Closing Prayer by Leader. 


Dear Mrs. Sommer. 


There are many ways to earn money for 
missions. Some of the ways that I had 
thought of are selling old papers and mag- 
azines or other junk ‘to the junk dealer. 
We can run errands for our neighbors, 
mow lawns, hoe or weed gardens, raise 
vegetables and sell them. Some of us can 
also raise flowers to sell, such as_ gladio- 


are doing along this 


the 
) First I want to thank you for the pictures 





Boe. 2 


las, dahlias, sweet peas and others. 


| Kathryn Enns are my cousins. 
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These 
may be sold as cut flowers or the seeds 
and bulbs may be sold. Some of us can 
also raise pets to sell such as canaries, 
pigeons or rabbits. I am raising little 
chickens that my mother gave me when 
they were small for my missionary chick- 
ens. 
Sincerely, 
Raymond Ramseyer. 
* ok * 

I am sure we all enjoy Raymond’s letter 
and I hope we all shall profit by it. Ray- 
mond is a member of the Normal Menno- 
nite Sunday school. I wish many boys and 
girls would send in their letters for this 
page. We shall try to have one every 
month, so please do not hesitate but send 
them right along. If you tell us what you 
line it may mean 
much ‘to us. 

* * * 
Inman, Kans., August 18, 1930. 
Dear Rev. Eash. 

You said that I could write a letter to 

Congo Messenger so I will try it. 


Johnny and 
We went 


of all the missionary children. 
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to see them this afternoon. I will send 
you the money for the children. I raised 


12 chickens and papa gave me $5.00 for 
them. School will soon start again. I like 
to read letters from other children. Will 
close with best wishes to all. 


Rubena Marie Enns. 


THE VOICE OF AFRICA 





Oh, Christian people, in that land so far 
away, 

Why do you linger, bring us light to-day; 

Tell us more of Jesus, we have heard our 
Master’s call, 

We'll not die in darkness, as Jesus died 

for all. 


We have only heard you whisper, 
Come with words, and books and pen; 
Show us how to be God’s children, 
How to give our lives to Him. 


Here we stand so needy—pleading, 
In this land so dark ‘to-day; 

Bring your Savior to our people, 
So we can love Him and obey. 


Mrs. Iona Johnson. 


“The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 
The ‘harvest is great, the grain is ripe, but 
the laborers are few.—Selected. 


I WAS JUST WONDERING 


“SEVERAL 


‘days ago I was THINKING 
about HARD times 
the price of 


\ WHEAT and FRUIT 


high taxes 


\TUITION. 


e BROTHER told me 
that 


‘he didn’t know WHAT 
'HE was GOING tto do. 
\He said he didn’t HAVE 
enough MONEY 

“TO go around and 


‘his car was broken DOWN 
AND 

Wis wife NEEDED a 
‘NEW washing machine. 
THEY have 

la BOY and a GIRL. 
WHE said his 

wife 

MOLD HIM ... that 
“since cars AND 
(WHEAT AND washing 
“machines 











can’t go. TO 

HEAVEN and BOYS and 
girls CAN they 

BETTER KEEP 

them in 

CPM CHES GTO OT, 

and “fix up” the 

CAR and RUB on 

the board 

NEXT WINTER. 
ANOTHER brother 

told me 

HE surely WOULD like 
to 

SEND his 

children to CHURCH 
BUT 

times were too hard. 
I WAS 

thinking about 
WHAT these men said: 
Which ONE IS right? 

I 

was JUST WONDERING. 


—Waco McCully. 


SCHOOL 
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DEFENCELESS MENNONITE CONFERENCE OF N. A. 


(FOREIGN 


MISSIONARY REPORT) 


FROM AUG. 1, 1929—AUG. 1, 1930 


NOTES SPAY A BICH 


Bluffton Church $162.00 
Grabill Church 100.00 
Pioneer Church 100.00 
Woodburn Church 100.00 
Total at Churches 
Harlan: State’: Bank 
Total Notes Payable 
RECEIPTS 
Archbold Ohio Church 


Berne, Indiana Church 
Bluffton, Ohio Church 
Chicago, Illinois Church 
Dearfield, Mich. Church 
Flanagan, Til) ‘Church’ 
Groveland, Ill. Church 
Grabills Indiana, ‘Church 
Lafayette, Ind. Church 
Pioneer, Ohio Church 
Sterling, Kans. Church 
A Friend, Kans. Church, Annuity 


Woodburn, Ind. Church 


Miscellaneous: 


Bro. & Sis. Elmer Miller, Oreg. 
Bro. Michael Zehr, Ft. Wayne 


Annuity Interest 
Weiner Farm 
Kans. Vari 


Receiver Grabill Bank 


Conference 


CENTRAL MENNONITE BOARD OF HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS 


$462.00 
291.10 


$753.10 


$1,956.74 


1,342.34 
o31.73 
18.67 
4.86 
Fosia. 
886.05 
1,088.51 
97.18 
277.40 
2,180.79 
1,000.00 
1,009.92 


15.00 
5.00 
5.00 

90.00 

200.00 
146.95 
109.73 


10.00 


$11,493.18 
10.42 


$11,503.60. 


Bro. Zimmerman, Hydro, Okla. 


Total Receipts 
Bal. in treasury, Aug. 1, 1929 


TOTAL’ TO BALANCE 


DISBURSEMENTS 


To Sl wot reac. 


ie $10,235.00 
Missionary Alliance 


Foreign Mis. Treas. 100.00 
Paid Notes; 
Grabill, Ind. Church $100.00 
Bluffton, Ohio Church 162.00 
Pioneer, Ohio Church 100.00 
Woodburn, Ind. Church 100.00 
On Harlan Bank 
Grabill Bank Loss note 200.50 662.50 
Interest 39.67 
Interest on Annuity 25.00 
Traveling Expenses 21.00 
Express 4.55 | 

Total Paid out $11,087.72 | 
Bal. in Treasury Aug. 1, 1930 415.88 
TOTAL *TOtBALANGE $11,503.60 | 
Note payable: 

At Harlan State Bank $ 90.60 


(Grab:ll Bank Loss) 
Respectfully submitted, 


C. ‘E. REDIGER, Treas. 


(FOREIGN MISSION FUND) 
JULY 1, 1929 TO JUNE 30, 1930 


Conf. Quota 
Anchor $ 275.00 
Bethel 365.00 
Calvary 1,710.00 
Tiskilwa 415.00 
N. Danvers 1,035.00 
Meadows 1,070.00 
Kouts 90.00 
Topeka 500.00 
Belleview 145.00 
Flanagan 425.00 
Carlock 650.00 
Danvers 475.00 
8th St. Goshen 1,065.00 
East White Oak 1,025.00 
Boynton 525.00 
Pleasant View 720.00: 
Silver St. Goshen 1,070.00 
Maplegrove 360.00 
South Washington 510.00 


Receipts 


$ 277.00 
370.00 
1,665.28 
102.58 
1,035.00 
1,078.79 
90.00 
500.00 
146.81 
280.25 
611.24 
90.23 
825.01 
1,050.00 
294.05 
625.00 
1,081.68 
381.87 
296.51 


Respectfully submitted, 


S. E:. MAURER) Preas, 








Normal 550.00 524.80 
Congerville 360.00 149.02 | 
Comins, Michigan 260.00 12.00 | 
Zion 315.00 315.00 | 
Warren St. 505.00 331.50 > 
Washington Center, 
Mich. 135.00 12.6% 
Menn. Gospel Mission, ! 
Peoria 395.00 68.34 
26th St. Miss., Chicago 325.00 194.70 
62nd St. Miss., Chicago 370.00: 10.00 
L. E. Schwartz Treas. 
Conference Offering 120.59 | 
Children’s Conf. Offering 3.34 
Edna Kemmerly 4.25 |} 
Russell Schnell 2.508 
Total $12,549.95, 





FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


I. THE CONGO INLAND MISSION TREASURER 








FOR MONTH OF JULY, 1930 
re 1930 $795.86 Sundry 
p) Balance August 1, 19 (oH ea 50.00 
RECEIPTS Ty Mais 50.00 
} Pc. M. C. $1,134.20 iN Oy Gt, 25.00 125.00 1,967.75 
| mD. M. C. Z 680.00 INT OOTINING SORE ARIS ETE T REL 
mc G. T. 50.00 1,864.20 Total to be accounted for Aug. 31 $ 692.31 
i Saale | ECONCIIATION « 
$3,660.06 In bank August 31, 1930 $1,238.56 
Outstanding Check No. 33 546.25 
; DISBURSEMENTS Same as above $692.31 
mp). M. C. Represented by the 
Allowances $533.00 following funds: Dr. Cr 
Office 30.67 1A aN Ce Me 
General 19.97 Ci NE Gh, 876.90 
Field 273.12 $856.76 OH 79.50 
Hi CERT D. M. B. 165.80 
Hc, M. C. UG et 15.00 
Allowances $568.75 i scene en ara ee 
Office 30.68 260.30 952.61 
tee ©6General 19.97 260.31 
_ Field pa fe 6 Sean eh ath 
_ Transportation 93.46 985.99 Same total as above $692.31 
pease Ls I. R. DETWEILER, Treas. 


YI. CENTRAL MENNONITE BOARD OF HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS 
¥ (FOREIGN MISSION FUND) 


FOR MONTH OF AUGUST, 1930 


RECEIPTS DISBURSEMENTS 

Normal Mennonite Church $ 100.00 To Rev. I; R. Detweiler for 

Chicago Gospel Mission, 62nd St. Aas August Allowances $1,050.00 

Tiskilwa Mennonite Church A 

Tiskilwa Children’s Department 15.00 Balance Seict Aug. 1, 1930. 2,996.46 
Bethel Mennonite Church 2.00 Total Receipts $ 484.42 

Meadows Mennonite Church 25.29 Bal. ‘deficit Sept. 1, 1930 3,962.04 

Zion Mennonite Church 19.58 
_ Kouts Mennonite Church 35.00 

Conference Young People’s C. E. PEEL TMI TRETOS vg 
for field building work 175.00 $4,046.46 4,046.46 
_ North Danvers Mennonite Church 75.00 
Conference Children’s Offering 3.63 Respeeifally | Sabinitted: 

Total Receipts $484.42 S. E. MAURER, Treas. 


\ III. DEFENCELESS MENNONITE CONFERENCE 
Wa (Foreign Missionary Report) 
i FOR MONTH OF AUGUST, 1930 


N RECEIPTS PAID OUT 

2B I og 25 Col iMoe tT ressury $650.00 

| Srtanagen,  [linois $ 42.00 Cash Balance Sept. 1, 1930 8.01 
land, Illi 10.00 ORIEN A 2 

i Bp orclan iri 10.00 Total to Balance $658.01 

_ Sterling, Kansas 84.88 Note at Harlan State Bank $ 90.60 

RRS GRE RTE Grabill Bank L 
Re Adee atasioa0 * 71588 a 
eee ocr ctuRbst sale ANAS Respectfully Submitted, 
b Total to Balance $658.01 C. E. REDIGER, Treas. 
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INDvISSIONARY BOOKS WORTH READING 


The New Africa 


By Donald Fraser (fine for Mission Searle 
Cloth $1.0 


POO OOS eS EH HEHEHE EHO OSO HEHEHE EHH TOTES ESS OOEHOSSESO OSH OED 


Ca eteskesdvatatatots bach staat sieansatssoebannsirerne 60 


Friends of Africa 


By Jean Jenyon Mackenzie (Mission rae 
Cloth $ .7 Ma 


PVUTETEPUCUUUE RE 


PPOUTEPETELI PEPE e ee) 


Africa and Her Peoples 


By F. Deville Walker. An English book 
planned especially to furnish background ma- 
terial on Africa. Valuable for use in con- 
nection with mission study. Paper .... 80 


Sons of Africa 


By Miss G. A. Gollock. An unusual book con- 
sisting entirely of biographical sketches of 
native Africans. It is well written and at- 
tractively bound in cloth. $1.50 


Thinking With Africa 


Edited by Milton Stauffer. A splendid pres- 
entation of the thought of the African in con- 
nection with Christian missions. Cloth $1.25 
Paper 15 


In the African Bush 
By Jewel Huelster Schwab. FOR JUNIORS. 
This is the text book being used by Mrs. H. A. 
Sommer in the Mission Study groups for 
Juniors. It is a splendid course of study pre- 


eeoeroseerescocssees 


POO O oe eee ESOS TEE SEH EEE HES ESSE SO OSEOOOESEEH EES EEO TES OES 


Missionary Map of the World 


(103 by 42 inches). A splendid addition to 
any Sunday school equipment. Cloth eae 
Paper LAE PCN be ERs eBid Oy llaty ES ee 


Missionary Wall Map of Africa 


Prepared especially for use in mission study 
classes. Shows the location of most of the 


MISSIONARY PLAYS 


ther and fiancee. Four men and two bie he 
15 


Kanjundu, or From Fear 
of The Enemy 


By Helen L. Willcox. Shows the waning of 
the witeh-doctor’s power in Africa when 
challenged by Christianity. Fifteen charac- 
ters (six children). About one hour. §$ .25 


Ordered South 


pared by a missionary of 21 years experience 


in the large Presbyterian mission in Cam- 
GLOW, EOLOUE: casste: Lisaceenadonnwab ted esetecateLtanae ee ary (5) 


A Congo Chattel 


By Henry. D. Campbell. This is the life story — 


of an African slave written out of a long 
missionary experience. Cloth $1.25 


Deeds Done For Christ 


By Sir James Marchant. A splendid collec- 
tion of concise missionary biographies from 
many lands. Fine for general reading. 

CHOU 3 een ek ashe ees ap ee ears $2.50 


Africa Today 


By Mary Jefferys. 
of mission studies and service activities by 
young people with references to other $40 

40 


eeeccvoeccceee 


for source material. Paper 


weecoecesccocasees 


Campfires In The Congo 
By Mrs. John M. Springer. 


passes through the various stages of experi- 
ence in a Protestant mission. Fine for mis- 
sion study. Cloth 1D 
Paper 


Sooo COSCO SOO SO SELEEESES OE ESOO DEES 


The Desire of All Nations 


By Egbert W. Smith. A book that every min- — 
and leader in Christian work a7 BO R 
REMC EIST Nar Hoe wk. W/Z ey Bel RAD 1.50 — 


MISSIONARY MAPS 
For Home, Church and Sunday School 


ister 
read. Cloth 


mission stations in Africa with a list of the 


Suggestions for a series — 


A fascinating — 
account of the experiences of a boy as he © 


Me URS EST EE 50.0 








more than 175 Mission Boards working in ~ 


that land. In 2 colors on good paper. 


Picture Map of Africa 


(80 by 50 inches). 
a number of sketches and decorations. 
for use in a study group of young people. 
Paper $ .50 


CO HCCOCO HOT HOOHEEOO OEE OOH OO SOSH ES OEOOEOOS OED ESEDES EES OED 


About 30 minutes. 


Robert and Mary 
By Anita B. Ferris. 


Seoeseosesesecveseevcescoseesees 


Thirteen characters. About 1 hour..... $ .25 
Through The Dark 


By Anna Charlotte Darlington. A short one- a 


$ 60 — 


Shows the country with ~ 
Fine — 


A missionary romance — 
adapted from the true story, “The Moffats.” — 


By W. J. Noble. Shows why a young man act play of Africa showing the power of a 
decides to go to Africa instead of entering his Christianity to banish superstition. About — 
father’s profession, and the effect on his fa- 15 minutes. Three speaking parts..... $ .15 a 


These books can be purchased through your regular publishing house. If so de- 
sired, The Congo Missionary Messenger will be glad to receive your order and will see 
that it is properly filled. 
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A WORTHY LIFE PURPOSE 


“T will place no value on anything I have or 
may possess, except in its relation to the kingdom 
of Christ. If anything I have will advance the in- 
terest of that kingdom it shall be given up or kept, 
as by keeping or giving it I shall most promote the 
glory of Him to whom I owe all my hopes, both of 
time and eternity. May grace be given me to adhere 
to this.’—David Livingstone. 
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Vice President—Rev. Amos Oyer, 7017 S. Ada St., Chicago, Illinois. 
Recording Secretary—Rev. EH. Troyer, 507 N. School St., Normal, Illinois. 


Corresponding Secretary—Rev. A. M. Hash, 720 W. 26th St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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CONFERENCE AFFILIATION TERM EXPIRATION 
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Defenceless Mennonite Conference 


931 


Mr. Noah Schmucker Defenceless Mennonite Conference 1931 
Rev. Eli J. Oyer Defenceless Mennonite Conference 1931 
Rev. Amos Oyer Defenceless Mennonite Conference 1931 
Rev. H. E. Bertsche Defenceless Mennonite Conference 1931 
Rev. C. E. Rediger Defenceless Mennonite Conference 1931 
Rey. G. P. Schultz Defenceless Mennonite Brethren of N. A. 1931 
S. E. Maurer Central Conference of Mennonites 1931 
Rev. Allen Yoder Central Conference of Mennonites 1931 
Rev. E. Troyer Central Conference of Mennonites 1932 
Rey. A. M. Eash Central Conference of Mennonites 1932 
Rev. W. B. Weaver Central Conference of Mennonites 1933 
Rev. I. R. Detweiler Central Conference of Mennonites 1933 
Rey. P. L. Eicher Missionary Church Association 1931 
Mr. H. H. D. Langereis 1931 

Honorary Members 
Rev. A. Augspurger Central Conference of Mennonites 
Rey. Jacob Schmucker Defenceless Mennonite Conference 

STATIONS AND MISSIONARIES Mukedi 

Charlesville Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Moser 
Rev. and Mrs. Lester Bixel* Miss Agnes Sprunger 


Miss Helen Stoesz* 

Miss Theresa Gustafson 

Rey. E. A. Sommer 

Rey. and Mrs. A. D. Graber 
Kalamba Mukenge 


Rey. and Mrs. J. P. Barkman 
Rev. and Mrs. A. G. Becker 


Nyanga 


Rev. and Mrs. Frank Enns* 


Mr. and Mrs. Milton Amie 
Miss Kornelia Unrau* 
Miss Erma Birky 
New Batshoke Work 
Rev. and Mrs. Omar Sutton 


* On furlough. 





Miss Amelia Bertsche 


Address of mission and all missionaries: 
Charlesville, Kassai District, Congo Belge, Africa 
Cable address Conim, Charlesville, Congo Belge 

The above missionaries represent the follow- 


ing religious bodies: 


America (1) 
Mennonite Brethren (2) 


Missionary Church Association (1) 
Baptist Church of Flint, Michigan (2) 
Bethel Church of Inman, Kansas (2) 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


Bishop Samuel Adjai Crowther. 


Editorials: 


The C. I. M. Board Executive and Finance 


Committees Meet in Special 
The Amie Support Fund. 
Sailing for Africa. 

News from Congoland: 
Letter from Mukedi Station. 
Letter from Charlesville. 


Gleanings from Personal Correspondence. 


Contributed Articles: 


The Future of Mennonite Missions. 


Session. The Religion of West Africa. 
Our Boys and Girls: 


A Suggestive Program for Missionary 


Day. 
Financial Section: 


Congo Inland Mission Treasurer. 
Central Mennonite Board of Home and 


Foreign Missions. 


Mennonite General Conference (1) 
Central Conference of Mennonites (5) 
Defenceless Mennonite Conference (10) 
Defenceless Mennonite Brethren of North 


Happenings in Other African Missions. 


Defenceless Mennonite Conference. 
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OBSERVE 
MISSIONARY SUNDAY 


on 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1930 
with 


Missionary Sermons. 

Young People’s Programs in C. E. Societies. 
Programs by the Children. 

Ingathering of Children’s Missionary Gifts. 
Special Missionary Offerings for Africa. 


Write to THE CONGO MISSIONARY MESSENGER for 
program material suggestions. 


720 W. 26th St., Chicago, III. 
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THE CONGO INLAND MISSION BOARD EXECUTIVE AND FINANCE 
COMMITTEES MEET IN SPECIAL SESSION 


A Special Meeting of the above named Com- 
mittees was held in Chicago on Tuesday, 
October 7th. Since the Minutes of the Field 
Committee Meeting held at Charlesville on 
July 16th and 17th had not reached the Board 
in time for consideration at the regular meet- 
ing held in September and, also, since several 
requests for increased appropriations were 
made by the Field Committee in their July 
meeting, this special meeting was made neces- 
sary. 

This meeting gave careful consideration to 
the special appropriation requests and, as well, 
to the “present financial depression” in the 
homeland. It was the unanimous conclusion 
that it will be quite necessary for the mission- 
aries on the field to practice the strictest econ- 
omy, even to the extent of making extra- 
ordinary sacrifices, and that only under the 
most urgent conditions could increases in ex- 
penditure be granted. 

One of these special requests was for an 
appropriation to finance the proposed survey 
of the Batshoke Tribe by Rev. and Mrs. Sut- 
ton during the current year.. Information that 
had come to the Board was to the effect that 
sufficient money for this work during the re- 
mainder of 1930 was in the treasury on the 
field. Since it was apparent that there was 
some error in connection with this information, 
the Joint Committees authorized the Secretary 
to make an effort to secure an additional 
$400.00 for this purpose. 

Serious effort is being put forth by the 
Board and supporting constituencies to secure 
funds to provide adequate support of the work 
of the mission without increasing the indebt- 
edness of the Board. E 


THE FUTURE OF MENNONITE 
MISSIONS 





BE, GoKautmans Phy D. 
(Concluded) 


It is interesting to compare the contri- 
butions of Mennonites with those of the 
eleven largest denominations in this coun- 
try as given by Fahs in his “Trends in 
Protestant Giving.’ Mennonites give much 
less for local congregational purposes than 
other denominations. On the other hand, 
the average contribution per member for 
foreign missions is about twice as large 


from Mennonites as from the other de- 
nominations in question. In 1913 the sum 
of 68 cents was contributed to foreign 
missions for every member of the eleven 
denominations, while $1.63 was given for 
every member of the Mennonites in Amer- 
ica. By 1920 the figure for the eleven de- 
nominations had risen to $1.66, while for 


the Mennonites it had risen to $3.06. By 


1927 the figure for the eleven denomina- 
tions had dropped to $1.24, while for the 
Mennonites it had dropped to $2.94. Com- 
paring the total contributions for foreign 
missions, home missions, and relief work, 
we find that in 1913 the sum of $2.15 was 
contributed for every member of the eleven 
denominations, while $2.38 was given for 
every member of the Mennonites. By 1920 
the figure for the eleven denominations had 
risen to a peak of $5.75, while for the 
Mennonites it had increased to $7.20. Then 
followed a gradual decline until by 1927 
the figure for the eleven denominations 
stood at $4.17, while for the Mennonites it 
was $4.82. From the above we conclude 
that the Mennonites will probably continue 
to give less for local congregational pur- 
poses and more per member for missions 
and benevolent purposes than other ‘de- 
nominations. On the other hand, it is evi- 
dent that Mennonites have been following 
the normal distribution curve quite closely 
and will probably continue to do so. The 
same conditions affecting other groups 
have in the past and likely will in the fu- 
ture also affect Mennonite giving. 

This general drop in contributions since 
1920 has been explained in various ways. 
The more frantic the person the more fan- 
ciful the explanation has been. The drop 
is probably largely due ‘to increasing local 
congregational demands, the changing pur- 
chasing power of the dollar due to eco- 
nomic conditions during and since the war, 
and the forced reévaluation, reinterpreta- 
tion, and reconstruction of the missionary 
idea along with the rest of our religious 
thinking in recent years. The disquieting 
results of all these factors will probably 
subside as soon as conditions are more 
settled and the thinking of people has a- 
gain found its bearings in this changing 
world. 


Some future changes indicated by recent 
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_ dustrial, agricultural, and other phases of 
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developments can only be mentioned here. 
The Mennonite missionary message is 
slowly becoming enlarged and more inclu- 


sive. Increasingly it is thought to pertain 


to this life as well as to the life to come, 
'to the body and mind as well as the soul, 


and to society as well as to the individual. 


| 
I 





/ workers of former days. 


|) work. 
} countries are insisting on having a voice 


Mennonite missionary worker 


Mennonite mission work is more and more 


coming to include educational, medical, in- 
besides evangelism. The 
is required 
to have more training than formerly. Col- 
lege graduates are rapidly replacing the 
Specialized train- 
ing above college will become more and 


activity, pure 


' more necessary in the future. 


Various developments in the foreign 
fields will have considerable influence up- 
on future mission work. The introduction 


of industrialism, the spread of modern ed- 
ucation, the wide acceptance of the scien- 
tific method and spirit, 


rise of 
The 


and the 
nationalism are far-reaching forces. 


| demand for self-determination in religious 


as well as other matters will have to be 
taken into consideration in all mission 
Increasingly the nationals of ‘these 


in deciding how mission funds are to be 
-spent, what form of mission work is to be 


}: carried on, and what type of missionary is 
|i to be sent them. Because missions and 
|| boards for the most part have 


ignored 
these demands they are becoming more 


|,and more determined, e. g., in one Menno- 


/nite mission the nationals are beginning to 
voice their growing conviction that in or- 
der to have real codperation they must se- 
cure representation not only on the mis- 


| sion in the field but also on the board in 
|’ America. 


These developments might well 


| give us pause. It is clear that missions 
and boards will hereafter be influenced 
| much more by the nationals themselves 


than was formerly the case. 


In closing let us raise the question, what 


will the missionary interest ultimately do 


to Mennonites? Because of ‘their non-con- 
-formity during and after the Reformation, 
'Mennonites were persecuted and suppress- 
ed. Their natural defense reaction was iso- 
lation which came to be idealized and was 
clung to after the cause for it had disap- 
peared. Catholics and Protestants had sup- 
pressed Mennonites and so were identified 
with the world. Whatever the world did 
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was wrong, even though it was mission 
work. Furthermore, mission work implied 
direct contact with the much feared outside 
world and hence _was long resisted. The 
missionary interest is broadening and lib- 
eralizing and in direct conflict with ‘the 
narrowing tendency of isolation and non- 
conformity. Hence the long struggle be- 
fore the missionary idea was finally ac- 
cepted in Mennonite circles. In fact, some 
groups have not been touched by it yet, 
due to extreme isolation and non-conformi- 
ty. There is some evidence that the mis- 
sionary interest will increasingly bring 
Mennonites out of isolation and tend to 
merge them with the larger stream of mod- 
ern Christianity. In other words, Menno- 
nite missions will not only be a means of 
salvation for many in the mission fields, 
but by the reflex: influence of this mission- 
ary interest the Mennonites themselves will 
also increasingly be saved. It is true of a 
group as well as of an individual that “He 
that loseth his life for my sake shall find 
it.’ May God bless the future of Menno- 
nite missions and make us equal to the 
challenge they present. 


THE AMIE SUPPORT FUND 


For the benefit of the numerous supporters 
of this fund the Board desires to make the 
following statement: 


Mr. and Mrs. Milton Amie are regular mis- 
sionaries of the Congo Inland Mission, sta- 
tioned at the Nyanga Station and doing splen- 
did work. Before going to Africa in 1928, 
Mrs. Amie made rather an extensive trip 
throughout the country in an effort to locate 
support for herself and Mr. Amie. Before 
starting for the field she had secured in pledges 
almost enough support for two missionaries 
for a term of service. About fifty different 


individuals pledged toward this support. 


For unaccountable reasons some of these 
pledges have not been paid in full and others 
have had no payments whatever made. This 
failure has occasioned a great hardship on 
these two missionaries eleven thousand miles 
from the home folks. 


Recently the efforts of the Board have suc- 
ceeded in reviving some of these back pledges 
which, together with those that have been 
paid regularly, will provide considerably more 
than half of their support. The Board de- 
sires to express its appreciation to all who are 
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aiding in providing the support of these mis- 
sionaries. gh 
In the December issue of this publication a 
full report of all receipts to the Amie Support 
Fund from all sources since the beginning of 
1928, will be published in this publication. In 
the future the Treasurer will furnish a de- 
tailed report of the Amie Fund receipts and 
also report of other direct contributions. These 
reports will be published monthly in the Mes- 
senger beginning with the December issue. 


SAILING FOR AFRICA 


The latest addition to our missionary force 
is Miss Helen H. Tieszen of Marion, S. 
Dakota. Miss ‘Tieszen appeared before the 
Board at the time of the September meeting 
and was finally appointed as a missionary. 
Sailing arrangements have been made and on 
November 7th, she expects to sail from New 
York for Antwerp on the S. S. “Westernland” 
of the Red Star Line. A matter that is greatly 
appreciated and that shows the fine Christian 
spirit of Miss Tieszen and her family, is the 
fact that they have agreed to be responsible 
for her entire support while on the field. This 
decision on their part was the final deciding 
factor to send her to the field at this time. 


Miss Tieszen can feel, however, that the 
Board and home constituency are earnest in 
their prayer that God may make her a channel 
of large blessing as she becomes a member of 
its missionary force in Africa. “It has been 


_———— 


as NEWS FROM CONGOLAND as 








Mukedi, August 6, 1930. 


Dear readers of the Messenger, 

Greetings to you all in the Lord, with He- 
brews 13:8—“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever.” Praise His name, He is 
not only at all times the same but in every 
place. In Congo as well as in the States, His 
power is the same, and His love is the same. 

Perhaps you will be interested to hear of 
some experiences we have had and some in- 
cidents that have taken place during the last 
few months. Some of them are sad, but to 
know them will no doubt help you to. pray 
more intelligently for the work. 

During the last month there were two cases 
of drunkenness among our baptized Chris- 

















very appropriately suggested that her friends 
and relatives could considerably lighten this 
financial burden by making substantial contri- 
butions toward her support. Any such gifts 
handed to members of her family or sent} 
direct to the C. I. M. Treasurer and specified 








Miss Helen H. Tieszen 


s “Tieszen support,” will be used entirely for) 
ial purpose. i 

Miss Lydia Jantz of Mountain Lake, Minn. | 
who has been appointed as missionary in the. 
A. A. Jansen Mission at Kafumba, will ac-| 
company Miss Tieszen on the trip to Africa. 
May God speed them on their journey. 


tians. When we called all the Christians to. 
decide what must be done with those that were’ 
drunk we found out that many of our boys | 
had been drinking palmwine, not drinking 
themselves full but taking some occasionally. 
Even one of our best boys confessed that he: 
had been drinking some, but he said that since 
the two were drunk he has not taken any 1 
more. Afterwards he came and said that he 
was very sorry he had drunk and that he» 
would never do it again. Likewise others have | 
come and confessed and said that they woul 
never drink again. I am afraid these things. 
do not sound good in your ears, they do not: 
sound good to us either, but on the other hand 








when one considers the conditions in which | 








' that 
We know that the power of God is more than 
-equal to the severest temptation. 











l\these boys and girls are brought up one does 


“not wonder that they are tempted to drink. 


|| We do not excuse them for it by any means, 


‘they must be disciplined, but we can not say 
‘that because they drank they are not Chris- 
‘tians. They have no ice cream parlors to go 
‘to, sometimes even good drinking water is a 


| long way off, and in this hot climate, is it any 
}.wonder that they like palmwine when they 





‘have been drinking it from childhood, even 
‘from babyhood? Any youth can get his own 
palmwine, not needing to spend any money for 
it. All he needs to do is to climb a palm tree, 
tap it and hang a gourd. However, some pre- 
fer to buy it rather than get it themselves. I 
tell you this that you may realize the terrible 
force of the native Christians’ temptations and 
you may more intelligently pray for them. 


One of our Christian young men is troubled 


-with epilepsy. He has often prayed and asked 
| us and other Christians to pray for him that 
| he might be healed. He is a good conscientious 
| boy. One day he came to morning chapel with 
| his face all radiant. 
to speak. He said that he had been in heaven 
| during the night and he could not express 
how beautiful it was there and how happy he 


He asked for permission 


‘was over it. He related how he asked in heav- 


en where Mama Dinanga was, (Dinanga is my 
(mative name), and they told him she (I) had 


‘mot yet come. His speech was rather inco- 
herent, but one could not help but feel that he 
had seen something wonderful. For days, 
-everytime he would look at one he would laugh 
‘out loud and make some exclamation of his 
joy. 

In April Miss Bertsche and I went to the 
north in our district on an evangelistic trip, 
taking some of our Christians with us to help 
speak and sing. In most villages the attendance 


-at services was good. At one village we found 


a boy who had dropsy. He looked as tho he 
would not have much longer to live. His own 
people had already given him up to die, hav- 
ing made a tiny grass hut for him to sleep 
in all by himself. Every one was afraid of 
him, thinking they would get the same sickness 
if they would sleep with him or be near him. 
He seemed to drink in the Gospel message 
and when asked if he wanted to come to the 
mission he said with tears in his eyes that he 
wanted to come. We told his brother and the 
chief of the village that they should not delay 
in bringing him to the mission. A few days 
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after we arrived at home they brought him 
and he has been here ever since. Now his 
swelling has all gone and he looks normal. He 
says he has no more pain. He runs around 
like any of the others and is very happy about 
it. This is one of God’s gracious answers to 
prayer. The natives say they have never seen 
any one like him get well. 

In our last term of school we had about 
147 pupils enrolled but the average attendance 
did not reach that number. About fifty pupils, 
boys and girls, can read well in the Bible, 
others can read slowly. We had more but once 
in a while some drop out. We pray that the 
Word which they read may still follow them 
and be the means of their conversion. What 
we need is more literature. How fine it would 
be if we would have the whole Bible in the 
language of this people and could read it right 
off! ! Butthisisa work for years. Luke is the 
first and only book in real print. Mark and Ro- 
mans have been Mimeographed and now Mat- 
thew is being printed on our duplicator. We 
are at the fifth chapter at present. It is slow 
work, yet I must say to the credit of the boy 
who is setting the type that he is doing re- 
markably well, never having done any work of 
this kind before. Acts and John have been 
typewritten but necessarily only a few copies 
of each. 


In the week day Bible class for our teachers 
and prospective teachers 34 are enrolled, 29° 
bovs and 5 grls. The latter have attended 
only about three classes, having just come into 
the class. We are now studying the book of 
Matthew, before it is off the press, using it 
almost as fast as we can duplicate it. 


Dear reader, may we ask you to pray, first, 
For the native Christians, that they may grow 
in grace and in the knowledge of the Lord; 
that they may be delivered from all fear and 
superstition concerning their old native cus- 
toms; that those who go to villages to teach 
and preach may feel that the Lord sent them, 
not we, and that they may stand firm, not be- 
ing overcome by temptation. Second, For the 
boy who has epilepsy, that if it please the Lord 
he may be healed. Nothing is impossible with 
God. Third, For the boy who had dropsy, that 
he may be kept well and become a true Chris- 
tian and a soul winner. Fourth, that there 
may be thorough conviction of sin in the 
hearts of those who hear the Gospel message 
from time to time but who still seem unmoved, 
that they may turn to the Lord. Fifth, that 
the Lord would especially help us in trans- 
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lating the Bible into the language of these 
people. The Lord knows better what we need 
than we do ourselves, so whatever else the 
Lord lays on your hearts to pray for us, pray 
for that, and be sure we always need your 
prayers. 
Yours in His service, 
Agnes Sprunger. 


Charlesville, Congo Belge, 
West Central Africa, 
August 12, 1930. 
Dear Readers of the Messenger :— 

Just a few lines to let you know how the 
work is going along here at this station at 
present. It is with thanksgiving and gratitude 
that we look up to our heavenly Father for all 
the blessings we have received until now. 


We are almost through the dryest dry- 
season we have had since we came to the Con- 
go. Usually the rains stop sometime in May 
and then we have dry until September with 
the exception of perhaps one rain sometime in 
July, but this year we had the last rain the 
last day of April and after that dry until the 
night of August 8, a nice shower came which 
put some life into nature. Before that every- 
thing was as dry as we have never seen it be- 
fore. Since the dry season came in earlier the 
rainy season may come in a bit earlier too 
perhaps a week or so. 


Last week I took a trip to the teachers who 
are out.in the outstations. Since the state has 
been moving the villages around so much in 
order to get them just exactly to the right 
place it made the people restless and took 
them quite a while to settle down and put up 
houses to live in. The chapels had to wait. 
Some of these villages were moved several 
times and during this time no food was plant- 
ed and hunger followed. But now I think the 
villages will stay where they are for a while 
at least and the people have started to build 
their houses and make plantations. In some 
places they had started to carry lumber, but 
that lay around so long that it began to rot 
on the ground. The last time the teachers 
came home to get their pay they complained 
that the only thing that hindered them in their 
work was that they had no place to meet. So 
after school closed here at the station I drove 
out to see what could be done. At one place 
there was nothing done, at another place a few 
poles were up and the rest were lying on the 
ground. Ata few other places the chapels were a- 
bout half finished and in that state they had been 
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for at least the last six months. During the 
dry season they have no time to build. They 
must go hunting. During the rainy season they 
cannot build because of the rains and so it 
was absolutely impossible to get anything done. 

The day I arrived at the different villages 
everybody was out hunting but they all prom- 
ised that tomorrow they would all be at work. 
I gave orders that tomorrow I would be back 
and see every man in the village at work on 
the chapel. 
and so we proceeded with our minds full of 
doubts. After going through a few more vil- 


lages and giving the same orders and receiv- 


ing the same promises we arrived at Kangan- 
du’s village. He is the big Bakete chief, has a 


large village and a good place to stay over 


night. He had a large chapel started and a- 


bout half finished and in that way it had been | 


standing for several months. After visiting a 
bit with the chief he also promised that in the 


morning he would call all the people together | 
and they would all go to work. Next morn- | 
ing he sent out some men to call the people to | 
work. Some came at once, others more re- | 
luctantly and a few ran to the forest but they | 
got them back afterwards and all went to | 
work. The chief himself acted as the captain | 
and a few others as his helpers and the work | 
progressed nicely. Then coming back to the | 
other villages we found that the teacher and | 


his chief had been busy getting the people to- 
gether and they were all busy building their 
chapels. In one place even the women were at 


work carrying dirt into the chapel to make a | 
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They promised very faithfully | 


better floor. The four days that we were with 


them they finished all the chapels except in one 


village where it took a bit more persuasion. © 


They have a new medicine here which they 
call tshimanya. They say that medicine protects 
them from all danger of any kind even if the 
state wanted to take them as prisoners they 
could not because the medicine would protect 
them. In this last village they were rather 
daring but when they saw that the medicine 
did not worry us so very much they decided 
to go to work. 


The people as a whole are different from what 


they used to be. In some places they seem to 


have perfect anarchy in the village and it 
seems to me that if this goes on a few years 
more and then a strong communistic leader 
comes in the state would some day wake up 


4 


with a job on their hands which they are not 


anticipating at present. Therefore we believe 


that the command which Jesus gave to Judas 
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just before His suffering comes to us to-day: 
“What thou doest do quickly.” 

But among all these restless activities there 
are still people who are seeking the Lord and 
‘they begin. to come from such places where 
they are least expected. When I came home 
from my trip I stopped in a village close to 
Lubudi, one of the large Forminiere centres. 
We have a teacher in that village and while I 
was there a native came driving a Forminiere 
truck. At first he seemed a stranger to me but 
afterwards I remembered that he had been 
here at Kalamba in a Sunday morning service 
not so very long ago. He was one of their best 
truck drivers. When he saw me he stopped 
and got off the truck and came to me and 
asked what he should do. He wanted to become 
a Christian and then quit his work for the 
Company and come to Kalamba and go to 
school and prepare himself for Christian 
work. I told him that he should do just as he 
felt that he ought to do. First of all be sure 
to be a Christian, then if he wanted to go to 
school he would have to quit his work for the 
Company because it would be impossible for 
him to do both at the same time. Then he 
pulled out of his pocket a Catholic rosary 
and asked me what to do with that. I told 
him to throw it away or do as he pleased with 
‘it because it was of no value whatever. Then 
he went to one of our teachers of this station 
who was with me on this trip, and talked to 
‘him a while. Those two had known each other 
for some time. After that he went back to his 
truck and went on his way. What will become 
-of this case will be seen within a few months. 
Those truck-drivers are a rather tough bunch 
and a case like this is almost like a flash of 
lightning out of the clear sky, but we pray that 
‘the Lord will bring him to the full knowledge 
of Jesus Christ. 

Must close. Pray for the work here that 


many may find the Lord. 
J. P. Barkman. 


-GLEANINGS FROM PERSONAL COR 
RESPONDENCE 


Miss Helen C. Stoesz—Sept. 8th. “Just 
‘arrived in Antwerp. Tomorrow I expect to 
go to Brussels. Had a very enjoyable trip. | 
would much rather go on to Africa than to 
stay here for study.” 


Miss Amelia Bertsche — Aug. 6th. “All are 
well in Mukedi and the work is going on as 
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usual. Next week we open the third term of 
this year’s school. It was very good to see and 
have Mr. Sommer with us for a few days. 
We are happy to have him back on the field.’ 


Mrs. Milton Amie— Aug. Ist. “We saw 
some Batshoke and they are wild with joy 
over the idea of a new mission in their tribe. 
... Sommer was just here. He is going to 
be a big asset to the field with his new en- 
thusiasm. He sure has a right attitude toward 
the natives. They are all so happy about it.” 


Rey. O. Sutton— Aug. 8th. “We had a 
Field Committee Meeting here July 16th and - 
I suppose you have received the minutes of 
that meeting before this will have reached 
you. As you will notice from the minutes of 
that meeting, it was arranged that Mrs. Sutton 
and I start in the Batshoke district. ... We 
have decided to start at the place Mr. Enns 
and I found near the Louva River. ... The 
Lord has been working wonderfully here at 
Charlesville during the last few months. We 
baptized 107 converts here last Sunday 
(August 3rd). It certainly makes us rejoice 
and gives us new courage in our last days of 
service here at this. station. : .. The Lord 
willing we will leave here next Tuesday 
(August 12th).” 


J. P. Barkman — Aug. 13th. ‘We are won- 
dering when the new missionaries are coming 
out. ... Lhey will be needed badly after we 
leave for home. ... We also had the pleasure 
oO. li.ecing the Grabers,at Djoko Punda. We 
are glad they came and we think they will 
make real good missionaries. . . . Tomorrow 
morning Mrs. Barkman and I want to start on 
autrip to. eubondatvan. Ai P.GuoM. station, 
and stay there for about a week. I got a new 
passport to go into Angola but still need a 
vise... . Thought I would go and visit Klein- 
boy and his people. We have left them by 
themselves too long already. Will let you 
know later about the trip.” 


Miss Agnes Sprunger— Aug. 6th. “Mr. 
Moser is going to Nyanga next Saturday to 
conduct Communion service there on Sun- 
day. ... Yesterday and today the state doctor 
was here examining our boys and girls for 
sleeping sickness. He is the first man whom 


I have met in Congo not being in mission 


work who does not smoke.” 
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BISHOP SAMUEL ADJAI CROWTHER 


By Miss Blanche Claes 


His father was a weaver in Oshogun in 
Yorubaland, and a councillor of the village. 
His brother cared for the farm, and Adjai, as 
a boy, played. He was leader of his band; for 
negro boys usually band themselves together, 
answerable to and cared for by no one. Be- 
cause of peculiar circumstances attending his 
birth, it was prophesied that he would be one 
celebrated and distinguished to serve the great 
and highest God. During his childhood, when 
his prosperous father’s house was burned, he 
rescued the idols, whereupon many said he 
would be a great worshipper of gods and 
would restore the gods to the nation. 

When about fifteen years of age, one morn- 
ing early, Eyo Mohammedans whose _head- 
quarters were twenty miles distant, approached 
the ill-fortified village which they burned, and 
carried the inhabitants away. Adjai and. one 
sister fell to the lot of’slavery to the chief 
who immediately sold him. There months later 
he was carried off to Ijahi where he was to 
be sold to the Portuguese. The slaves had 
been in chains about four months awaiting 
the slave ship when finally they were put on 
board and started to Europe. The ship had 
gone but a short distance on the ocean before 
it was overtaken by the Myrmidan, a British 
ship, which brought aboard, fed, clothed, ban- 
daged, and liberated the blacks. A day or two 
later the ship reached the Sierra Leone in 
Africa where Adjai and the rest were put 
ashore. 

There in Sierra Leone, he went to school 
and grew into manhood, attending the services 
of the Church of England. In due time, he 
decided to accept the Christian faith, and to 
live a consistent Christian life, taking the 
name of Samuel Crowther. The British mis- 
sionaries took him to England once when they 
had occasion to go, indicating the intimate 
friendship that he enjoyed with them. On re- 
turning he entered Fourah Bay College at 
Regentstown where his name is recorded as 
the first student. Here it was where he de- 
cided to become a missionary. He taught 
school for some time, however, and acquired 
a wife who had been among those captured 
by the Eyo Mohammedans and liberated by 
the British. Both cherished a desire to re- 
turn to their own people to preach the Gospei. 
Mrs. Crowther proved a true helpmeet; for 
during his long absences she took charge of 
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the schools and mission children, throughout 
their fifty years of married life. 

Native Christian Traders of Sierra Leone 
decided to undertake the hazardous journey 
back to Oshogun. When the villagers saw 
whom they had mourned as dead and witnessed 
their changed lives, they begged for one to 
come to teach them this Gospel “that makes 
men so clever.” Finally Samuel Crowther and 
Henry Townsend were sent in 1845 to Abeo- 
kuta (the name of the reconstructed village 
on the site of Oshogun). Crowther’s influence 
increased in Abeokuta and spread to other 
districts as he journeyed through western 
Africa. 

The realization of the worth of native Chris- 
tians dawned in 1854 when he led an expedi- 
tion up the Niger and Benue Rivers. Pre- 
viously, an expedition of one hundred fifty 
set out; but in two months, forty-three died 
of malaria. This second expedition proved a° 
complete success. Freedom from fever was 
attributed to Crowther’s advice. When it was 
realized that white men could not live there, 
application was made to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to consecrate Crowther as Bishop 
of the Niger. In 1864 he was duly appointed 
and continued as such until his death in 
December, 1891. 


During his twenty-seven years of ministry 
as Bishop, he saw the opening of the Niger, 
the establishment of the Niger, Yoruba, and 
Delta Missions, the growth of Missions, an 


increased number of missions, schools, and a — 


college, the translation of Scripture, and canni- 


balism and sacrifice of twin children almost | 


abolished. Crowther also strongly urged the © 


need of a thorough knowledge of Arabic and 
Koran in dealing with the Mohammedans. His 


mind seized the value of palm oil trade to — 


supplant that of rum and where this was de- — 


veloped, the plane of living rose. 


Bishop Crowther is the outstanding native 


missionary in Africa, for his life is unim- 
peachable, a living saint, despite the fact that 
he was only a lifetime removed from pagan- 


ism, Yet, we quote his letter to the Church 


Missionary Society of London in 1884: “J 
would urge the parent Committee to supply 


y 
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the Niger Mission with as many European © 
Missionaries as they can. The Europeans are | 
better managers. We shall be content to work © 
under their direction as in former years.” The 4 
difficulties in his administration were due to — 


the goodness of his heart, for he refused to 


hear ill of any one. Consequently, he was led 


; 
{ 
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- into serious errors of judgment at times. “Even 


in the case of Samuel Crowther, it was con- 
fessed that his easygoing judgments and want 
of steady vision or will to maintain certain 
standards had allowed the work on the Niger 
to fall into real evil and abuses.” 

When the day comes that the African has 
developed the degree of tenacity and solidity 
of character not yet attained, he will be of 
most value. Africa will be evangelised by 
the Africans, and those who will evangelize 
Africa are in Africa and must be trained in 
Africa for their mission. We must GO TO 
THEM, and it remains for the white young 
people to awaken to the realization that we 
have something that Africa needs and to pay 
our debt to them. Their progress depends 
upon us! 


HAPPENINGS IN OTHER AFRICAN 
MISSIONS 


Dr. R. H. Evans of American Presbyterian 
Mission in French Cameroons, writes in 
WORLD DOMINION—“One native worker 


is supported for every thirty-three of the com- 


municant membership, and the native workers 
themselves are supporting one for every ten. 
In 1928 it took about 1250 members of our 
church at home to support one missionary.” 
This result in Africa is achieved by voluntary 
tithing. The Church in Africa can rise to 
heights which we ourselves do not reach. 


Dr. Weber of the American Presbyterian 
Mission hospital in Elat, Cameroons, writes 
in WORLD DOMINION — “There were but 
335 confessors from among all our patients 
last year as against more than six hundred 
each year for the two preceding years. Actual- 
ly there were but 118 converts at the Central 
Hospital itself. This really makes us sad. Of 
these, however, we have ascertained that sixty- 
nine percent have gone forward in their Chris- 


tian life in their villages.” This hospital had 
19,271 patients during the year of which 7,708 


were pagans. It is manned by one missionary 
doctor, twenty African male assistants and 
ten women. 

Mrs. Esther E. Beahm writing in the October 
issue of THE MISSIONARY VISITOR, 
says — “Never in the whole history of our 
mission in Africa have we had such great 
cause for rejoicing as we do at present. Our 
work here has been among the Bura people, 
but we have been limited to work with only 
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a small per cent of them. For some years we 
have not been permitted to go beyond the 
Hawal River. Garkida is right on the river 
and even though a friend was dying just a- 
cross the river the doctor could not go to help 
him. Some months ago the doctor and nurse 
were given freedom to work over in Bura 
proper. The government’s reason for with- 
holding us from that territory has been that 
they did not want to interfere with the Mos- 
lems for many of the ruling class are Mos- 
lems. We have felt sure that God has want- 
ed the Bura tribe to have Christ before Mo- 
hammed has had too great a foothold. A week 
ago we had a message that the Governor was 
ready to grant a site to our mission near the 
heart of Buraland. A committee was at once 
sent to select that site. Now we are awaiting 
the Governor’s reply to our selection. We are 
very eager to give Christ to the Buras and at 
the same time cause no embarrassment to the 
government for having granted us the privi- 
lege. This new station will be on the Biu 
‘Plateau which is about one thousand feet 
higher than Garkida. This will make it a 
health resort in comparison to our present 
locations. A larger variety of fruits and 
vegetables can be raised. Rejoice with us and 
pray that we may be faithful to this new 
trust.” 


In july, 1929, WORLD DOMINION — 
“The Annual Foreign Mission contributions of 
the Alliance churches in North 
average fifty dollars per member.” 


America 


W. P. Hedges in WORLD CALL — “For 
the year of 1929 there were added to Monieka’s 
larger church roll by primary obedience twelve 
hundred and seventy-nine. Our aim for this 
year is not less than two thousand. We sent 
out from the mother church the first of this 
present year one hundred and one teachers 
and evangelists with the thought, “Two thou- 
sand this year for Christ.’ 


“Last month we baptized one hundred and 
five. After our convention we expect to begin 
visiting the small groups of Christians, baptiz- 
ing the candidates, and perhaps organizing a 
church or two.” 


What the Lord wants of you is not your 
overplus' money, or your stocks, or your 
property; no, He wants your life, your heart, 
your all. Are you willing to give your 
little all for His Great all?—Selected. 
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THE, RELIGION OF WEST AFRICA 


By Lester H. Bixel 
I. Introduction 

A careful study of the map will show the 
place occupied by the various races of Africa, 
namely, the Negroes, Bushman, Hamitic, Semi- 
tic, Bantu and the Hottentot. 

The race with which this paper is concerned 
is the Bantu. Bantu means “the people.” The 
prefix “ba” is prefixed to 
the stem -ntu.? "In the 
singular “mu” is prefixed 
to the stem “ntu” mean- 
in, “person.” This par- 
ticular race is divided in- 
to many groups, number- 
ing about fifty million. 
We must not conclude that 
every one can understand 
the dialects of all ‘the oth- 
ers. In our territory alone 
which is assigned to the 
Congo Inland Mission, 
there are at least five tribes 
speaking different lan- 
guages, namely, Bashilele, 
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as animism, that is, the worship of spirits. 
They conceive of everything in the world— 
every tree, every hill, every rock, every spring 
as having a soul or spirit. These spirits are 
malevolent, but can be made benevolent through 
propitiation. In other words they are spiteful, 
disposed to injure others but can be made to 
possess love to mankind. They can show grati- 
tude or take revenge. A spirit of a person who 
has died may return and haunt a person and 


Races of Africa 


eat 
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bampendi, Batshoke, Balu- chee ty 
ba, and,:Lua_ua. i fhe «last Zaet 4S, 
two tribes speak practical- ee 
ly the same language. Sir Sse 
Harry Johnson in his book Semetic mets x 
gives at least two hundred | nt coun 
and twenty six samples of Namitic ae 
the Bantu languages. In Negroes ae 
vhe study of both the struc- < 
ture of these languages and Bantu . 
their vocabularies one Hottentot Faller 
finds that they are one. > 

RRR Bushman 


II. Religion of the Bantu BRRRee 


Creator et 
&y Willougby. 
In studying the native 


religion it must not be overlooked that they 


do believe in a God-Creator. They be ieve 
in Nzambi (God) as the creator of all things: 
of mineral and vegetable. as well as of ani- 
mal life. But he is an-absentee God, inter- 
ested only in the great-things of :he world. 
He has no interest in the ordinary affairs of 
life and for this reason he is not worshipped. 
The several names by which the different 
tribes designate him are as follows: Nzambi 
(in our district), Lesa, Nfidi Mukulu (E‘der), 
Mulungu. 
Form of Religion 


The form of the Bantu religion is known 


take revenge. Because of this belief fear en- 
ters into their worship of their ancestors. 


Ancestor Worsh'p 

It is universally believed that there is a close 
relation between the living and the dead. The 
living are dependent upon the dead in fighting 
evil and the dead are dependent upon the living 
for their well-being. The natives put their 
faith in the spirits of their ancestors who have 
a power all of their own. These spirits are 
powerful and great care must be taken in giv- 
ing them the proper attention. 

When I traveled from one village to an- 
other I was convinced that the natives are 
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deeply religious. One finds fetishes every- 
where, at the entrance of the village, in front 
of the house, on the roof of the house, dang- 
ling from the ceiling, in the hair. 


III. Witchcraft 


The Terror of the African Life 


F. H. Milland describes witchcraft as “the 
poisonous creeper that spreads over Africa 
and impedes all progress.” This is the terror 
of the African’s life. The outstanding words 
which come under witchcraft are, accusation, 
divination, trial and execution for witchcraft. 
The two most important characters that play 
an important role in witchcraft are the witch- 
doctor and the witch. The witch bewitches 
people and the witchdoctor attempts to find 
the witch. 

Cause of Death 


To the Bantu such a thing as death from 
natural causes does not exist. Whatever ill 
befalls the man or family, it is invariably the 
result of witchcraft. That is, if a person dies 
it is because he has been bewitched. In case 
of death the witchdoctor is consulted and he 
proceeds to find the witch. To the Bantu be- 
lievers in fetish worship, to kill a witch is a 
judicial act. He does not call it murder but an 
execution. In a neighboring village, perhaps 
twenty minutes walk from our main station, 
Charlesville, they had a severe case of small- 
pox. Death claimed several lives. The: witch- 
doctor accused three individuals of witchcraft 
and gave them the poison cup. According to 
the native belief if a person dies after taking 
the poison he is guilty, if he vomits he is 
innocent. 

In some instances the evil is caused by 
angry spirits. In another village where there 
was a contagious disease, the village people 
claimed that the disease was sent |because 
spirits were angry with them. To befriend 
these angry spirits, meat was placed in a small 
house erected on top of two or more posts. 


Afraid of Witches 


Whenever the village people find out that 
there is a witch in the village they are in ter- 
ror. Our native carpenter found out that a 
neighbor woman was a witch. On one oc- 
casion she sent a young girl to steal the strap 
from his sewing machine. This strap was 
placed in a clay pot which was then placed on 
top of a tree. After completing her work, she 
informed the carpenter that he would die in 
three months and she would eat his flesh. The 
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carpenter believed this and because of fear he 
was unable to eat or sleep. The friends and 
relatives of the carpenter after hearing the 
news, beat the woman so badly that the matter’ 
was finally taken up by the state. The matter 
was settled and the carpenter got over his fear 
again. 

One cannot fully imagine what life must be 
under conditions in a religion of fear. The 
natives must be in suspense at all times. In- 
nocent persons are unable to tell at what time 
they will be accused of causing death. 


Fetish Rock 


At the very gateway of Congo Belge as one 
steams up the river towards Matadi, a frown- 
ing rock rising sheer from the river may be 
seen. It is known as the Fetish Rock. One 
of the Baptist missionaries states that it is 
from the suminit of this rock that those ac- 
cused of witchcraft were thrown to test their 
guilt. If the accused died it was sufficient in- 
dication of guilt. If they were merely maimed 
it was a proof of innocence. 


Charms 


The manufacture of charms seems to be.a 
line of business with the witchdoctor. There 
are charms for everything—charms. to secure 
health, to keep away sickness, to receive good 
luck, to keep away enemies, to keep away 
thieves, to secure good health. The natives 
have a variety of charms such as horns, shells, 
images, skins of reptiles, bones, magical signs, 
etc. 

One day a chief came on my veranda and 
got hold of my broom. As he was picking 
some of the seed from the broom-corn one of 
the missionaries placed his hand on the chief’s 
head and felt something hard. Upon investi- 
gation he found two tiny images in his thick, 
black, curly hair. The chief objected to hav- 
ing the images removed because they were the 
means of driving away sickness. He said his 
head was sick. 

I have in my possession a horn which was 
at one time worn around the neck by a native 
boy. In the large end of the horn there was 
medicine. He too objected seriously in hav- 
ing this horn removed. This charm, like the 
small images, had the power to drive away 
sickness, 

A good many of the Bampendi natives have 
in their possession small models of human 
faces carved out of wood or ivory and worn 
suspended from a string around the neck. 


These little masks can be purchased from the, O° 
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medicine-man. They are considered as having 
infallible charms against various diseases. 

When one travels from one section to an- 
other he often finds at the edge of the fields 
shelis which contain “buangu bua lufu” (death 
medicine). Should a person enter the field for 
the purpose of stealing, the death medicine 
would kill him. 

V. Circumcision 

In performing the rites of circumcision 
there is much display in some of the tribes. 
The boys who are circumcised are generally 
from nine to twelve years of age, but some- 
times considerably younger. (It is difficult to 
tell the age of the African children because 
no records of their age are kept). 

The operation is performed with a small 
knife. After the boy has been circumcised he 
no longer lives in his mother’s hut but sleeps 
in the hut with the other boys who have also 
been circumc:sed, 


THE BRIDGE-BUILDER 


AN OLD MAN, travelling a lone highway, 
Came at the evening, cold and gray, 
To a chasm deep and wide. 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
For the sullen stream held no fears for him: 
But us turned when he reached the other 
side, 
And builded a bridge to span the tide. 


“Old man,” cried a fellow pilgrim near, 
“You are wasting your strength with building 
here ; 
Your journey will end with the ending day 
And you never again will pass this way; 
You have crossed the chasm deep and wide, 
Why build you a bridge at eventide?” 


And the builder raised his old, gray head— 
“Good friend, on the path I have come,” he 
said, 
“There followeth after me to-day 
A youth whose feet will pass this: way. 
This stream which has been as naught to me, 
To that fair-haired boy may a pitfall be; 
He, too, must cross in the twilight dim— 
SS acenas teat I am building this bridge for 
1m,” 


—Will Allen Dromeoole. 


The full consecration by which we put 
ourselves—our aims, our work, our plans, 
our lives—utterly into the hand of God is 
the only pathway to power.—Selected. 


The rains and the storms are good in their 
season. They keep the soil from being 
parched by the shining of the hot sun.—R. 


November 


AFRICA 


The gloom of that dark continent is being 
penetrated by the light. There was a thirty- 
seven per cent gain over last year in conver- 
sions and fifty per cent gain in native contri- 
bution. The mission’ schools are not only 
full, but turning away applicants for lack 
of room. At Mutoto, not far from the ban- 
yan tree under which Livingstone’s heart 
was buried, the schools are crowded. The 
girls’ home is filled to overflowing, and the 
boys’ home has sixty more than the limit. 
The Bible school is overrun with two hun- 
dred men and one hundred and fifty women. 
“As in the days of the Goth and Vandal, the 
battle-hymns of the Christian crusade are 
ringing in triumph over these conquered 
races and nations.” 


This is our Saviour’s challenge to His be- 
loved Church, to bestir herself for that holy 
cause which lay so near His heart and in- 
spired His farewell command.—The Presby- 
ter‘an Survey. 


THE UNSEEN TEMPLE 


A Buitper builded a temple, 
He wrought it with erace and 
Pillars and groins and arches 
All fashioned to work his will. 
Men said, as they saw its beauty, 
“It shall never know decay. 
Great is thy skill, O builder: 
Thy fame shall endure for aye.” 


skill ; 


A TEACHER builded a temple 
With loving and infinite care, 
Planning each arch with patience, 
Laying each stone with prayer. 
None praised her unceasing efforts, 
None knew of her wondrous plan; 
For the temple the teacher builded 
Was unseen by the eyes of man. 


Gone is the builder’s temple, 
Crumbled into the dust; - 
Low lies each stately pillar, 
Food for consuming rust. 
But the temple the teacher builded 
Will last while the ages roll, 
For that beautiful unseen temple 
Ts a child’s immortal soul. 


—Anonymous. 


There are two spirits of prayer: one that 
prays to get what it wants; the other to 
know what God wants it to have.—Publish- 
er Unknown. 


Fe ea aS 


ieee? Taare care 
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7 OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Mrs. E. A. Sommer assisted by Misses Pearl 
Ramseyer and Dorothy Basting 





Where no glad songs of praise are sung 
To God upon His throne; 

But where their prayers for help are made 
To Gods of stone and wood 

That cannot hear or see or speak 
Or help one to be good. 


A SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM FOR 
MISSIONARY DAY 


Processional, “The Light Of The World 
Is Jesus,” played softly as an introduction. 
Following this the children enter, singing the 
words of this song. — 

1. Responsive reading, Psalm 115. 
2. Prayer: 
3—Hymn, “The Call For Reapers.” 


4.—Recitation, “In Mission Lands.” 


But if I lived in such a land 
How thankful I would be 

To learn about the one true God 
Who loves and cares for me. , 

I would be glad if some one came 
Across the ocean wide 


In mission lands the girls and boys 
Don’t have things like we do 

But they are glad to know of God, 
And lIcarn how very true 


It is He loves us every one 
-And I just guess that they 

Are thankful for the mission folks 
Who came to them to say 


That all the boys and girls at home 
Are thinking of them, too. 


To tell me of the dear Lord Christ 
Who for me lived and died. 


So I must do what I would like 
To have you do for me 
If I were a poor heathen boy 
And YOU lived HERE, you see. 
My money I must give, and then 
My prayers to God each day, 
That He will bless His children 
Who have not learned to pray. 


8.—Recitation, “Only a dime.”* 


I’m going to do my very best 
To help those folks. Are you? 
5.—Recitation, “My Light.” 
*(see note at end of program) 
(By small child carrying small lighted 


candle). 
My light is not so very big, 


It was only a dime that a little child gave, 
But it carried a Bible across the sea, 
And the story was told in a heathen land 
Of the dear Lord Christ and ‘His love so free. 


By one to another the story was told, 

I Till it came to pass, as the years went by, 
Tt’s just a candle small, Where once they had worshiped idols, stood 

But if I hold it very high (lifts candle A Christian church, lifting spires to the sky. 


high) 9.—Recitation, “A Missionary Dream.” 


O’er some its rays may fall 
Whose path is oh, so dark, you see; (Recitation of a young person dressed as 
And light is for them as well as for me. an old one. He or she may be seated by a 
6.—Recitation, “Wouldn't You?” arenas or in the light of a softly shaded 
yn tee amp. The songs should come from the side 
I'd like to tell the story sweet or rear and be very soft, except where 
Of Jesus. Wouldn't you? triumph is the predominant note. The last 
To help some other folks to meet should come out loud and clear and, if soft 
Their Saviour. Wouldn't you? lights are used for the rest, the lights may 
Pt hkerta Wave) al thei ay be turned on full for that). 
To where I’d hear my Jesus say: : 
“You've helped my work along to-day.” I dreamed a dream the other night, 
I’d like that. Wouldn’t you? And it was strangely fair, _ 
It seemed I’d crossed the rolling tide 
And gone to be up there 
Where saints redeemed in glory 
Their songs. shall ever sing, 
And ’round the throne of God on high 
The heavenly anthems ring. 

(Music from without—‘Hail to the bright- 
ness of Zion’s glad morning.” One or 
more stanzas may be used in each song.) 

From many lands and nations 
I saw the people there, 

They’d come through many trials 
To find God, free from care. 


I’d like to help somebody know 
Of God’s love. Wouldn’t you? 
I’d like to guide their steps, to show 
The tr@e way. Wouldn’t you? 
I’d like to spread the word of cheer, 
To brighten lives that may be drear, 
To help the struggling hearts to hear 
God’s own Word. Wouldn’t you? 


7.—Recitation, “The Golden Rule.”* 


I would. not like to live in lands 
Where Jesus is not known, 


\ 
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I’d sung that song of missions 
On earth full many a time, 
But now I knew its power, 
Its message was sublime. 


(Song—“From Greenlands Icy Mountains”). 

My dream changed, and the singing. 
Seemed full of meaning rare, 

I saw the lines of workers 

Who had been waiting there 

On earth to know the future, 
Who longed to bring the light 

To those who sat in darkness 
And shadow of the night. 


(Song—“Watchman tell us of the night’’). 
In matchless tones the music 
Swelled out, and once again 
I saw the. Holy City, 
The future home of men. 
And all the joy of missions 
Came to my soul once more, 
As throngs of saved ones gathered 
Upon that heavenly shore. 
(Song—“Fling out the banner’). 
And then the strains of gladness 
Rang out so loud and clear, 
All traces of earth’s darkness 
Could not but disappear. 
(Song—“The morning light is breaking”). 
I wakened, peace was with me, 
A glad song filled the air, 
I knew that Christ would conquer, 
And love reign everywhere. 
(Song, in which the speaker joins—‘Jesus 
shall reign where’er the sun’). 


10.—Exercise, “(Missionary Spectacles.”* 


(A boy stands at the table on which is a 
box containing toy spectacles. From a 
group of children gathered near the four 
speakers come, in turn, to the “Doctor,” 
putting on the glasses as directed. These 
afterwards, step to the front of the plat- 
form, reciting the last verse in concert.) 


Doctor— 
Missionary spectacles! come, 
want to buy 
To meet your varying needs, 
will try; 
In my assorted stock, I keep such full sup- 


friends, who 


I faithfully 


ply, ie 
That I can help the vision of every faulty 
eye. 


First speaker— 
Sir, this is my trouble, 
T always “see double,” 
For when of the woes of the heathen I read, 
I see their great sorrow, 
And yet on the morrow, 
I see only self, and my personal need. 


Doctor— 
Wear these glasses, when looking abroad: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” 


Second Speaker— 
Kind doctor, here’s my danger, 
T fear I am a stranger 
To some of the beams that shine dove from 
above; 
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They say there’s a glory 

In this Gospel story, 

That makes those who see 
rays of love; 

But I am content to feel its warm glow, 

And never to others the radiance show. 


it send fort 


Doctor— 

Here are a pair of glasses 

To aid your feeble sight; 

Come out into the sunshine, 

So gloriously bright! 

“For God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish but 
have everlasting life.” 


Third speaker— 
Dear sir, I see the Gospel light 
Will scatter all the shades of night; - 
Still, there’s a trouble with my eyes; 
I am not strong nor rich nor wise; 
I do not see what I can do, 
To help to spread the light so true. 


Doctor— 

Take these glasses, wear them all the time; 

And within your heart will sweetly chime 

These kind words of Jesus all the day, 

“Faithful in a little,’ “watch and pray.” 

Save your little earnings, come to mission 
band, 

Glad new ways of helping, you will under- 
stand. 


Fourth Speaker— 
I don’t see why the children 
Should have so much to do! 
Is that because my eyesight 
Ts not quite good and true? 


Doctor— 
Exactly so! You’re almost blind; 
And yet, some spectacles I’ll find, 
To help you from this dreadful state, 
If you will but a moment wait. 
Try these; and hear the Master’s call; 
aN little child shall lead them” all. 


(The four in glasses, advance, and say, with 
low bows:) 

Oh thank you, skillful doctor! 

We see much better now 

Our blessings and our duties, 

And prayerfully, we vow 

To look, as did the Master, 

Across the world-wide field. 

Then, lovingly, and gladly, 

Will we our service yield. 


11.—A Playlet 


Have a large black map of Africa at the 
back of the platform. This coyld be made hy 
sewing black crepe paper or cotton to a white 
sheet on which an outline man of Africa has 
been sketched—cutting awav the paper which 
goes over the outline of the map. A white 
circle of paper should be fastered on the 


map, showing approximately the location of 
our mission stations. Six strips of ribbon 
should come from this section each being 
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long enough to reach the front of the plat- 
form. 

The appearance of the platform might be 
improved if some cedar trees could be placed 
at the back to hide the edges of the sheet as 
much as possible. The taller trees being placed 
just in front of the edges of the sheet and 
smaller trees next to the larger ones. 

Each child should have a placard hanging 
by an invisible thread around the neck, on 
which is printed in rather large, plain letters 
the need they are representing. These cards 
should be worn with the plain side out until 
each child has finished speaking, when the 
card is to be turned over. 


NEED. (Dressed in a black cloak, with 
head covered. Enters slowly and comes to the 
front of the platform and speaks in deep 
tones). 

'  Africa’s needs are many. In that dark con- 
tinent there are over one hundred and fifty 
million people. Some have found the light, 
many are groping after something, they know 
not what, but there are millions who are so 
wicked that they do not seem to have any 
desire for better things. But, thanks to God, 
the missionaries have come, and have driven a 
- wedge into the very heart of heathendom! The 
* hardships which they have undergone in our 
early work are past description — sickness, 
death, separation from loved ones at home, 
and the great discomforts of living and travel. 
But—let us hear from our messengers of some 
of the most urgent needs. (Need steps to the 
opposite side of the platform from which the 
children are to enter). (As the boys and girls 
enter each one takes one of the ribbons which 
come from the heart of Africa. They also 
have placards around their necks, on which 
are written the words NEEDS which each one 
represents; these names are to be turned from 
view until the pupil wearing: it finishes speak- 


ing). 
(Fnter’® “Infants”, “Girls’s*°"Schools”, 
“TIomes”, “Churches”, and “Hospitals”, in 


order given, taking their stand so that “Infants” 
will be at the right of the platform when fac- 
ing the audience). 

INFANTS.—Infants are welcomed with de- 
light in Africa. Often celebrations are given 
‘in honor of their arrival. But unlike the baby 
who is gen‘ly bathed and cared for on its 
arrival, the Congo baby’s first bath is a brisk 
scrubbing with sand and water, and clothed 
‘in an elaborate robe—one long string about 
the waist. The shivering infant is then shaken 
and jolted until it goes to sleep. Its first meal 
is of native bread, which is a stiff, starchy 
mush, rolled into small balls, dipped in palm- 
oil and stuffed down the little throat. Often 
palm wine is given it to drink. The natives 
helieve that the child cannot grow up and be 
strong if fed only on milk, so they continue 
to feed them this awful food. After such 
treatment it will not surprise you to know 
that over half of the babies die in infancy. 

Oh, Christians, send us nurses to teach us 
how to care for our babies. (Turns placard 
over so as to show name “Infant’.) 


GIRLS.—In Africa the girl’s future is very 
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dark. When she is small she has to work in 
the fields with her mother. She often carries 
her baby brother or sister around by the hour. 
She sees on every hand the tragedy of being 
one of the many wives of a cruel old man, 
and with horror she looks forward to the 
time when her father will take her around 
from village to village to sell her to the man 
who will offer him the most money. 

Has your heart gone out in sympathy to 
the black girl with the big wide eyes and 
gleaming white teeth, so eager, so ready to 
follow, so glad to give up those horrors and 
sorrows and sins, if only there is some one 
who loves her enough to take her away from 
them? 

Oh young woman do you not see a wonder- 
ful opportunity to serve your Master by carry- 
ing your Light to this dark continent that 
through you these girls might be helped in 
breaking the fetters which are holding them 
down? (Reverse placard). 


HOMES.—Building homes out there is a 
slow business, for the bricks, the doors, win- 
dows, screens, furniture and everything have 
to be made, because we have no stores where 
such things can be bought. Building in Africa 
has been very much like the story of the 
Three Little Pigs. 

Long ago when the first missionaries went 
to Africa they lived in houses of grass like 
the first Little Pig. The ants, fierce ones like 
the Wolf, came along and drove them out. 
Later, the missionaries, like the second little 
pig, built houses of sticks and mud. Then the 
ants came along again and tore their houses 
down. It sounds strange to you that little — 
creatures like ants could tear a house down. 
I know, but there are ants out there which 
we call white ants, that eat wood, grass, paper, 
cloth, leather and all sorts of things. 

The ants tore down the houses of sticks of 
the missionaries, just as the wolf did for the 
second little pig. Now the missionaries are 
trying to build houses of bricks, like the wise 
third Little Pig. 

The missionaries were so happy when the 
people of the home land gave them money to 
build better homes. But we still have few 
men to do the building. 

Have you a big brother or an uncle or a 
cousin who knows how to build houses whom 
you could persuade to go? Perhaps some of 
you Junior boys who love to build things now 
will begin making plans to go over and help 
when you are grown up. (Reverse placard). 


SCHOOLS.— China is usually called the 
“Topsy Turvy Land Of the Globe. But Africa 
is topsy-turvy in one respect—the boys and 
girls can read better than some of the native 
pastors. These pastors know enough to read 
their Bibles and write very poorly, but they 
were the best we could get at first. 

In each of the eighty or more out stations 
where we have work there is an elementary 
school, taught by the native evangelist. His 
equipment is a Bible, a well thumbed primer 
chart, a small blackboard, possibly a few other 
books, but it is a beginning and we face to 
ward the future. Then, through improved 
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teacher training and methods, we hope to give 
to all those people scattered through the hills 
and plains of the Kasai a knowledge of better 
living, of hygiene and sanitation, of simple 
industrial arts, such as making brick, simple 
furniture, weaving, sewing, cooking, etc.; all 
of which will help to lift the natives from the 
dirt and disease in which they have been living, 
and will develop their self-respect, and will 
result in finer and stronger Christian lives. 
From these elementary schools there are be- 
ing sent to the more advanced boarding 
schools, those boys and girls who give prom- 
ise of future usefulness as Christian leaders. 
Oh, teachers, where in the home land can 
you find such an opportunity? Why not go 
where the need is so great—where you will be 
paid in souls for the Kingdom and the, “Well 
done” from the Master. (Reverse placard). 


CHURCHES.—From the beginning of our 
work the church has made steady progress. 
It has gone through hard and discouraging 
times, but God has continually been adding 
His blessings. A returned missionary received 
a letter from one of our native pastors a 
short time ago. He writes very encouragingly, 
he says, “truly our work is going forward and 
God is blessing us.” He also tells how the 
native Christians are really beginning to re- 
joice to give of their means, so that God’s 
work may be extended even to regions be- 
yond them. Since December lst there. have 
been one hundred and fifty eight people bap- 
tized just at one of our stations. May the 
churches at home receive a new inspiration 
from our forward going African churches. 
(Reverse placard). 


HOSPITALS.—Will you come with me 
and take a look at the sick people in our ter- 
ritory? The territory is large—as large as the 
state of Illinois—and there are hundreds of 
thousands of people so that we cannot look 
at them all, but let us look at a few. Do you 
see the small boy with skinny limbs, a large 
distended stomach and a wan look on his face? 
There are many just like he. This little fellow 
has a disease called dropsy of the stomach 
and bowels, caused by not receiving the right 
kind of foods. These children cannot live 
long. 

Here is another with a chain about his leg 
and leaning on a stout pole. His body too is 
thin and his eyes look heavy. He has sleeping 
sickness which is caused by the tsetse fly. Un- 
til recently there seemed to be no cure for this 
disease, but now a remedy has been discover- 
ed. In some of our villages more than half 
the people have the disease. 
the patient sometimes goes insane and needs 
to be chained to a post to protect the lives of 
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these suffering people lay down their lives in 
ignorance and their spirits go out into the 
dark world. We need doctors and nurses. We 
need medicines to bring healing. We need 
hospitals to which our sick can be taken to 
have their sufferings relieved. In this large 
territory with its four thousand people there 
is not a single doctor except a few that are 
employed by the Diamond Mining Company 
and no hospital to which we can be taken. 
Doctors and nurses! Will you come and help 
us? (Reverse placard). 

NEED.—(turning to the audience). You 
have heard some of the needs of this great 
dark continent. You see how brightly the 
Light is burning now in the very heart of 
heathendom through these brave soldiers of © 
the Cross. We have taken this section as our 
own—if we fail there is no one else who will . 
do this work for us. 

If we want to carry this Light to the farth- 
est border of our territory, we must give 


OUR LIVES 
OUR PRAYERS 
OUR MONEY 
We can if we will. 
12—Song—“I Gave My Lire For THEE.” 
13.—Offering.—Presentation of Money Raised 
bv the Children for the Missionary © 
Children’s Support. 
14.—Consecration Prayer led by the Pastor. 
15.—Song—‘“ AFRICA.” 
16.—Benediction. 


(The playlet has been adapted from Anna 
W. Van Devanter. Revised by Rev. Eash and 
Mrs. Sommer ) 

*(“Only A Dime”, “The Golden Rule” and 
“My Light” taken respectively from pages 
4 5, and 3 of Missionary Treasury No. 4; 
and “Missionary Spectacles” from page 11 
of Mssionary Treasury No. 2, are used by 
permission of Lorenz Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. All these numbers are marked 
with ee 


MORE PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES 


“Tf the Congo is ever to become Protestant, 
it is now or never,” declares the Rev. William 
DeRuiter, now in the States on furlough. Mr. 
DeRuiter reminds the Church at home that to-— 
day many of the chiefs of the Congo are 
calling for evangelists, but alas! the Protestant — 
Churches at work in the Congo have no evan- 
gelists to send because of a lack of mission- 


aries and of money needed to train these na-_ 
tive evangelistic workers. The Roman Catho- — 
lic Church, according to our Congo mission- 
aries, is putting four times as many workers 
into the Congo as all the twenty-eight Protes-— 
tant denominations together. Surely thesem 
good men are right in begging the Church, “ 
home to wake up.—Missionary Voice. 


others. 

Still another comes here with his body cov- 
ered with large abscesses. Because these peo- 
ple do not know how to keep themselves clean 
and how to treat small sores, many have their 
bodies covered with these terrible ulcers and 
the best they know as treatments is to rub 
mud and other infectious preparations over 
the sores. Africa is a land of sick people. Al- 
ways you can hear the beat of the tom-tom as 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


I. THE CONGO INLAND MISSION TREASURER 


FOR MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1930 


| RECEIPTS Amie Hee 
i 692.31 DAL Cpe 9s .00 
ee hers ea $ M. C. A. 25.00 195.00 2,019.60 
1. ——— 
Ficezen” "800.00 Total to be accounted for - 1,110.34 
Amie 291.00 2,437.63 Bank Reconciliation: 
otek canted di hk Bok In Bank Sept. 30, 1930 1,305.34 
3,129.94 CA he bee Checks No. 45 ye root 
No. 4 130.0 0 
DISBURSEMENTS Same as above 1,110.34 
m. M. C. we 
Allowances 533.00 Represented by the following funds: 
Office 29.99 D. M. C. 475.40 
Field 273.12 83611 Ret As, 950.04 
——— CoG Ss; 65.00 
me MM. C. M,C. A: 104.50 
Allowances 568.75 Tieszen 780.00 
Office 30.01 Amie 191.00 
Field 273.13 D. M. B. 165.80 
General 4.60 —— 
Transportation 112.00 988.49 810.70 1,921.04 
| BL NS aes 810.70 
_ Sundry: Total as above $1,110.34 
Tieszen 20.00 I. R. DETWEILER, Treas. 


II. CENTRAL MENNONITE BOARD OF HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS 


| Anchor, by Peoples Bank, Bloomington, 


(FOREIGN MISSION FUND) 


FOR MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1930 


J. Ed. Schertz (deceased) 47.00 
III. DEFENCELESS MENNONITE CONFERENCE 


(Foreign Missionary Report) 
FOR MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1930 


RECEIPTS Eee ya 
| ighth Street ? 
| peers $ ann pete Gospel Mission, Peoria, IIL, 
| Boynton 22.90 by C. E. 52.00 
|’ Pleasant View 150.00 North Danvers 25.00 
Re Street aehp Total Receipts - $ 1,486.46 
| Normal 100.00 DISBURSEMENTS 
| Calvary 62.84 To Rev. W. B. Weaver, expenses to 
| By the Sunday School 107.69 Mission Board Meeting 5.50 

By the Senior C. E. 6.98 To Rev. I. R. Detweiler, 

} Flanagan (by a member) 400.00 Treas., Sept. Allowances 1,050.00 
| aa 2 Nana er Total disbursements 1,055.50 
A WTiskilwa 20.00 Bal. deficit Sept. 1, 1930 3,562.04 
| South Washington 18.00 Bal. deficit Oct. 1, 1930 3,131.08 
| Congerville 21.55 $4,617.54 4,617.54 


Respectfully submitted, 


S. E. MAURER, Treas. 


REGEIPTS PAID OUT 

Archbold, Ohio $ 94.00 CI. M. Treasury 315.00 
Bluffton, Ohio 21.97 Cash in Treasury October 1, 1930 3.85 
| Berne, Ind. 122.20 Total to Balance $318.85 

Flanagan, Ill. 10.00 Note at Harlan State Bank 90.60 
| Lafayette, Ind. 13.10 (Graybill Bank Loss) 

oterling, Kans. 20.00 

Woodburn, Ind. 29.57 : 
) Total Receipts $310.84 Respectfully submitted, 

-ash Balance September 1, 1930 8.01 

Total to Balance $318.85 C. E. Rediger—Treasurer 
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Words by R. L. Hartzler Spanish Melody 

Adapted from “‘Argentine’”’ by J. W. Shank 
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1. Far o’er the o-cean Lies a land of o- pen door; Long is the 
2. Great land of sun-shine, Land of stream and roll-ing plain; Land long neg- 
3. Far o- ver yon-der In_ the land of won-drous fame, Mil - lions are 





jour z uey ‘To that dis- tant shore; And with-in its bor-ders Count-less souls in 
lect - ed, Land of won-drous fame; Tis so long you’ve waited For the Gos - pel 
dy - ing, Lost in sin and shame; Let us haste to save them, Let us give and 


dark-ness sleep, Know-ing not our Sav - ior, Or His love so deep. 
we can bring; Are yourchil-dren dy- ing, Know-ing not their King? 
let us pray; For the Lord has called us, We must help to - day. 
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Af -ri- ca, dark Af - ri- ca. We have heard our Mas-ter’s call; 
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Fear not, ch, de- spair vt: Je - sas died for all. 
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Up, at the Gospel’s glorious call! 
Country and kindred, what are they? | 

Rend from thy heart these charmers, all, 
Christ needs thy service, hence away. 


Tho’ free the parting tear may rise, 
Tho’ high may roll the boisterous wave, 
Go, find thy home ’neath foreign skies, 
And shroud thee in a stranger’s grave. 


Perchance the Hindoo’s languid child, 
The infant at the Burman’s knee, 
The shiverer in the Arctic wild, 
Shall bless the Eternal God for thee. 


And what hath Earth compared to this? 
Knows she of wealth or joy like thine? 

The ransom’d heathen’s heavenly bliss, 
The plaudit of the Judge divine? 


-——Lydia Huntley Sigourney. 
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EDITORIALS AND COMMENTS 


MISSION STUDY 


“Friends of Africa,” is the textbook select- 
ed as a basis for the Mission Study promoted 
by the Congo Inland Misson Board this 
year. The well written review of this book 
which appeared in the September, 1929, 
issue of this publication is being republish- 
ed elsewhere in this issue, and will merit a 


careful reading. 


Miss Jean Kenyon Mackenzie, the author 
of “Friends Of Africa” writes out of a rich 
experience as a missionary in Africa. A 
study of this book will be sure to deepen 
the missionary convictions and increase the 
support of missions. 

The Congo Inland Mission Board trusts 
that in many churches groups of church 
workers and young people will be gathered 
into classes for the purpose of studying 
African missions as outlined by Miss Mac- 
kenzie. The Board, of course, does not en- 
tirely endorse every statement made by the 
author. It does ‘believe that these great 
facts about needy Africa merit a careful 
study in all of our churches. 

Serious consideration is at present being 
given to the matter of preparing a study 


course for the year 1931-32 in which the 
work of the Congo Inland Mission will be 
given the chief attention. 

The Board suggests that you immediately 
call a meeting of all the interested individuals 
in your congregation and consider the pos- 
sibility of meeting either weekly, biweekly 
or monthly for this study. The book con- 
tains six chapters with suggestions for six 
meetings. Rev. E. J. Bohn will prepare 
monthly lesson suggestions which will be 
published in this publication. You can send 
the orders for textbooks to the Congo Mis- 
sionary Messenger, 720 West 26th Street, 
Chicago, or to your regular publishing 
house. 


THE CHILDREN’S SUPPORT FUND 


Missionary Day is over. The four hun- 
dred boys and girls who have been work- 
ing for missions during the summer have 
brought their earnings to the church. They 


‘are now formally presented for the cause to 


which they have been consecrated during the 
season of earning. For most of the boys 
and girls this has been a liberal giving. Some 
have given all their earnings, others have 
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given other portions. There are very few 
who have not given more than the tithe. Ail 
has been given cheerfully. Among us there 
are none who have given more cheerfully 
and with greater enthusiasm than has this 
army of growing boys and girls: 

The purpose to which this Missionary Day 
Offering is to be devoted has been on their 
minds all summer. They were working to 
support the sons and daughters of our mis- 
sionaries. As they labored they became ac- 
quainted with these missionary children. 
They were told in the spring that there were 
seven of them and that they were all born 
in Africa. During the summer the number 
Was increased by one. Another baby has 
come to the home of Lois. Marie Becker. 
There are now eight in the group. Every 
boy and girl who has been earning this 
money either owns a picture of these seven 
children—or is entitled to one. These have 
been supplied without any cost to the Board. 
They have been gifts from one who loves 
boys and girls. 

And now the money has been turned into 
the Lord’s treasury. With it go the in- 
terest and prayers of four hundred boys and 
girls. What a wonderful experience this is 
for the ones who will in a few years be our 
young men and women—the group that will 
furnish the missionaries of the next decade! 

Next year more children will want to help 
in this wonderful work. More money will 
be invested and there will be larger returns. 
They will want to undertake a larger task 
of support and enjoy greater blessings. 


(NOTHE—Please make all money contribu- 
tions through your regular Missionary channels. 
The Editor would however like to have a report 
of the amounts contributed together with letters 
from as many children as possible telling how 
the money was earned and giving other informa- 
tion of interest.) 





WHAT THE LADIES AID AND MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETIES DID 


The suggestion came from the mission- 
aries about eighteen months ago that it 
would be a great contribution to their work 
for the ladies in the home churches to pro- 
vide the clothing for the station boys and 
girls. At that time there were about six 
hundred such boys and girls. Patterns of 
dresses for the girls and shirts and loin 
cloths for the boys were supplied together 
with other general instructions. 
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In the winter of 1929-30 about forty groups 
of ladies worked at this large clothing order 
and by March Ist the clothing had been 
made. These were all sent-to the Congo In- 
land Mission office in Chicago and were 
there packed in trunks and sh‘pped direct to 
Africa. The shipment was to have been at 
Matadi at the time the missionary party 
reached there early in June but, unfortunate- 
ly was not there. Since then it has arrived 
and been shipped up the river. Before this 
reaches the readers the mission boys and 
girls will be enjoying their first allotment of 
the new clothing. 

After this first shipment of a year’s sup- 
ply of clothing was sent out, assignments 
were made for the next year, and at present 
the same groups of ladies are busy making 
the garments. These will likely be shipped 
early next summer so.as to be on hand for 
use in the following year. 

The Board had hoped to have a statement 
from every cooperating Ladies Aid or Mis- 
sionary Society giving the value of the 
goods used in the making of the clothing. It 
was the purpose to publish a complete list 
of all the cooperating societies and the value 
of the contributions made by them. Un- 
fortunately, not all of these reports have 
been received. However, on another page 
there will appear such a statement covering 
all the reports received to this daic. Re- 
ports that may come in later will also be 
published in due time. 

Reference to page 48 of the October issue 
will be helpful here. The report of the Cen- 
tral Mennonite Board of Home and Foreign 
Missions shows a “Conference Quota” and 
also “Receipts.” In each instance the a- 
mounts reported as contributions from the 
Ladies Aid Societies appearing on page 80 
of this issue should be added to the total as 
reported in October to arrive at the total 
contributions from the several churches. 
This will show that several churches made 
their full Conference quota where the Octo- 
ber issue report indicated otherwise. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
MISSIONS 


BE. J; Bona 


Many of us may think of the Sunday 
school as did a certain Sunday school Super- 
intendent when he said: “This School’s busi- 
ness is to teach the Bible not missions.” It 
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is of course hard to imagine such ignorance 
concerning the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment and what such an attitude would mean 
to the progress of Christ’s Kingdom. And yet 
does the average Sunday school take the 
teaching of missions serious enough to lead 
us to believe that they regard the New 
Testament as a missionary book, written by 
missionaries, for missionary converts and 
churches, and that it is the history of a 
movement beginning at Jerusalem and aim- 
ing at the uttermost parts of the earth? The 
first four books contain the life of Christ 
whose last command was, “Go, and lo I 
am with you.” “The Acts of the Apostles” 
should really be called, “The Acts of the 
Missionaries,’ for the word apostle is but 
the Greek spelling of the word missionary. 
Then follow the Epistles, which were writ- 
ten to strengthen the hearts and guide the 
life and thinking of the missionary converts 
and churches. 


What would it mean if the New Testa- 
ment had been taught in every Sunday 
school as primarily a missionary book? 
Would not the Church be far nearer to what 
our Lord intended it to be, and would not 
the Kingdom go forward with greater 
progress? 

What should be. the object of Sunday 
school teaching? Is it, as we have so many 
times thought, simply to impart Bible 
knowledge? That is part of it, but it is not 
the true objective. It shou!d be the aim of 
Sunday school Superintendents and teach- 
ers to seek through the Bible to train every 
member of the school to be a missionary- 
hearted Christian. Why? Because the spirit 
of missions is the spirit of Christ express- 
ing itself in a concrete way by loving service 
in the home, the community, and unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 


How far the average Sunday school has 
been successful in achieving this objective, 
most of us know. For mul‘itudes, after years 
of attendance, carry with them no world 
vision of Christian service and no conscious- 
ness whatsoever of a missionary obligation. 
And this seems strange when we remember 
that Christianity is a missionary religion 
and that the Church’s supreme business is 
establishment of Christ’s’ Kingdom 
throughout the world. Somewhere the Sun- 
day school has failed in imparting the mis- 
sionary passion. 

But the Sunday School of to-morrow is 
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going to take a different attitude toward a 
duty which has been long neglected. Super- 
intendents and teachers are getting a new 
vision of their objective. With the future 
members of the Church at their plastic age 
in their hands, they are realizing afresh how 
great is their responsibility and opportunity. 
For God has given to youth the spirit of 
adventure, of aspiration, of passion for the 
heroic and a sense of beauty of self-sacrifice. 
It is at this time that appeals to service 
ought to be made to youth, in order that 
this God-implanted yearning of youth may 
have a full answer in the missionary pro- 
gram provided for by God Himself through 
His own Son. The Sunday school shou!d 
make known the opportunities for coura- 
geous Christian service. 

But if we have people that will go, it is 
just as necessary to have senders. This 
means that every boy and girl should be 
trained to be missionary at heart. How 
can this best be done? Someone has said, 
“A growing personality feeds upon person- 
ality.” This is the answer to our question. 
Next to nourishing them on the supremely 
radiant personality of the Master Himself 
and on His teaching we must feed them on 
the fine reproductions. of the Master’s spirit 
in the lives of those who have represented 
Him in the dark parts of the world—biog- 
raphies of God’s great servants. 

Biography has a tremendous influence on 
young lives. There are many fine, inspiring 
biographies which should be brought to 
young people. John G. Paton is’ a good ex- 
ample and there are a host of others as, 
Wm. Carey, Judson, Moffat, Livingstone, 
and Wm. Borden. Why not spend some 
quarter in tke study of some missionary’s 
biography? It would be something new and 
bring a challenge to the young lives who 
study them. ' 








“Mr. James Abel, specialist in foreign educa- 
tion, reports as a result of recent investiga- 
tions, that 62 per cent of the world, over the 
age of ten years, are illiterate. This means 
that there are 850,500,000 people over ten years 
of age who are not able to read or write. 
Eighteen countries report an illiteracy of more 
than 50 per cent.” 


Have you renewed your subscription? 
Fifty cents pays for ONE YEAR. One 
dollar for TWO YEARS. “Dealing Square- 
ly With God” is given free with a two year 
renewal, 
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2s NEWS FROM CONGOLAND aS 








NEWS FROM THE FIELD 





My trip to Nyanga, Mukedi and Kalamba 
Stations was greatly enjoyed, and I feel most 
profitable. 

At Nyanga Station the missionaries seem 
to have the general good will of the natives, 
and there is very marked progress made a- 
long religious lines. A native leadership is 
being developed which needs very prayerful 
guidance. 

Mukedi Station is a most beautiful spot. 
Its towering palm trees, ravines and hills, all 
add to the charm and beauty of the place. 
Yet the most charming thing of all to the 
missionary is the many, many, large villages 
with their thousands of souls—dotted all 
over the hills and in the ravines as a chal- 
lenging opportunity. They, too, have a few 
boys who are still in the making, and upon 
whom they are concentrating special effort 
and upon whose shoulders will be placed the 
larger responsibilities as they are able to 
bear them. 


Kalamba Station is also showing a marked 
progress in native leadership. Their large 
number of boys and girls in training on the 
Mission compound add heavy responsibilities 
to the missionaries and native leaders in 
charge. The great devotion and earnestness 
of the native leaders is having a marked in- 
fluence on the native Church and outsta- 
tion teachers. ‘i 


At Djoko Punda one Sunday Morning we 
were privileged to witness the result of this 
deeper devotion when we baptized one hun- 
dred and seven, the largest group baptized 
in the history of the Congo Inland Mission 
at one time. Think of it, this is the fruitage 
of careful and prayerful seed sowing radia- 
ting from one of the mission stations—yes, 
a literal interpretation of Ecclesiastes 11:1: 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou 
shalt find it after many days.” 


Yesterday evening we engaged in a con- 
ference with the leaders of the native 
Church, facing some great and vital ques- 
tions. Pouring our hearts and minds over 
the great and challenging opportunities, and 
seeing their eagerness and willingness to 
be spent for the Master, while their souls 
hungered for a more intimate fellowship 


“was driven to yield his life to God. 





with God and longed to be more like their 
Master in sacrifice and service, the mission- 
ary was led to believe that we are standing 
on the threshold of a great revival. 


In the last Sabbath morning worship a 
new page was written in the history of the 
native Church when at the close of the ser- 
vice a young man gave a glowing testimony 
of how he had been led to Christ by his 
own wife. The touching point in the testi- 
mony was, that the clean, devoted Chris- 
tian life his wife lived made the words she 
spoke to him about his soul’s salvation, pierce 
his conscience like a dagger. He tried to 
run away from his conviction by plunging 
into his idolatrous worship. In this he was 
no ionger able to find satisfaction and joy 
as heretofore, but instead a deepened grow- 
ing conviction of his lost condition until he 
(One 
can only appreciate how extraordinary this 
incident is when one knows the pagan at- 
titude toward womanhood. They count their 
women much inferior—simply as man’s chat- 


tel). Do you wonder, dear reader, that the 


missionaries were all enthused with their 
souls whispering the expression of that noted 
man of God who said: “Had I ten thousand 
lives I would give them all to Thee’—and 
adding—for Africa? 


In the re-organization of our Sunday 
School here at Djoko Punda there was (for 
the first time in the history of its existence) 
a native superintendent elected, and that by 
the native Church itself. All the classes ex- 
cept the kindergarten are taught by natives 
who show marks of leadership. A mission- 
ary carefully goes over the Sunday School 
lesson with these native teachers every Sat- 
urday evening. The morning pulpit is filled 
by three of the strongest native leaders and 
the missionary who has the oversight of the 
Evangelistic work. Two evenings of every 
week the missionary has what is called a 
“Criticism Class’ attended by the native 
leaders only. Here the missionary points out 
with all kindness and love their failures and 
successes in their teaching and preaching. 
The result is most gratifying and encourag- 
ing. Deeper interest is being manifested. 
Some classes in Sunday School have made 
a decided growth in attendance. The wom- 











largely attended. 
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en’s class, taught by the native deacon’s wife, 
last Sunday had an attendance of one hun- 
dred women. 

Last month was vacation month. During 
the vacation period the boys and girls in 
training on the Mission compound spend the 
vacation at their homes, while the young 
men in the Bible Training School were sent 
out two by two to preach and teach in vil- 
lages that have no teachers. Upon their re- 
turn, when giving a report of their work, 
it was most touching to hear one say: “The 
village people did not want to let me go, 
saying, ‘we have been waiting and waiting 
for a teacher; now you are here, why do 
you want to leave us so soon again?” An- 
other one of the village people said: “Prom- 
ise us to return to us again.” Dear reader, 


hundreds of such villages can be seen through- ° 


out our whole district, an open door of op- 
portunity and challenging call. 

The Christian women of the native Church 
have organized a missionary class. This class, 
which meets at different homes every week, is 
It would interest you to 
know what some of the things are which they 
have planned to do. They expect to buy some 
goats and chickens, place a goat or chicken at 
each home, sell the increase and use the money 
to carry on some needed missionary work a- 
mong the women. Will you join in prayer 
with the missionaries that this newly launch- 
ed work might fill a great need among African 
womanhood ? 


The last of this month the teachers who are 
in the outvillages which are supervised by the 
Djoko Punda Station, will be back for a few 
days for spiritual refreshment and encourage- 
ment. How it behooves the missionary to keep 
the fire of his own soul brightly burning with 
the coal of God’s presence and fellowship so 
that he may be enabled to infuse these teach- 
ers in such a way that will enable them to do 
a larger work as they return to their own vil- 
lages! 

[ think one of the most outstanding needs 
to develop a stronger native leadership, is to 
‘put the right kind of printed material in their 
hands. It is appalling how great the dearth is 


_in the Congo Inland Mission. Think of it, 


dear pastors, if the only books you had access 
to in your library to help illumine the pages 
of that dear old Book of all books “The Bible” 
were one or two very small books with a very 
incomplete treatise on its great subjects. To 
be sent with that equipment into a large heath- 
en village surrounded by superstition and the 
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grossest sin, and you the only Christian there, 
would test all your resources. Then what a- 
bout your black skined brother and fellow 
pastor? | 

Then I almost refrained from speaking of 
the great need of school books in the out-sta- 
tions, and even in some of our main-station 
schools. “How can this great literature need 
be supplied?” may be a timely question to ask. 
We have a splendid printing press, but we 
have no missionary that is a printer. Thus the 
first need would be a printer; second, one 
thousand dollars as an initial budget to keep 
invested in printing material, and after that 
it should be made self-supporting. 

May the same loving God who has been 
blessing the Congo Inland Mission these many 
years be pleased to continue to bless its efforts 
i its foreward march, is the prayer of your 
co-worker for Congo’s redemption. 


EK. A. Sommer. 


HOME AND FOREIGN FIELD NOTES 





The Misses Helen H. Tieszeri and Lydia 
Jantz sailed on the 'S.S. “Westernland” of the 
Red Star Line on November 7th with Ant- 
werp as their destination. At that place con- 
nection was to have been made with the Bel- 
gian S.S. Line to Matadi. When this reach- 
es the reading public they will be nearing the 
Africa port. They will then have about eigh- 
teen days of travel by train and steamer be- 
fore reaching Charlesville. They are both new 
missionaries and, traveling alone, will exper- 
ience many difficulties in their contacts with 
I‘rench speaking officials and Africans speak- 
ing only native languages. Let us pray that 
God will grant them a safe journey and fruit- 
ful ministries as missionaries. Miss Tieszen 
goes to the Congo Inland Mission and Miss 
Jantz to the Jansen mission at Kafumba. 


Information comes from the field that Miss 
Theresa Gustafson has not been very well and 
has spent several months during the late sum- 
mer under medical observation and care at the 
Presbyterian Mission at Luebo. Miss Gustaf- 
son is due to return to this country on fur- 
lough in the summer of 1931. 


A very interesting diary letter has just come 
from Mrs. Beulah Amie at Nyanga station. 
Portions of this will appear in the January 
issue. It is a report of a two and one-half 
week itinerating trip made by Mrs. Amie and 
Miss Irma Birky in which they visited many 
of the outstations in the Nyanga territory. 
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Several recent letters from Miss Amelia 
Bertsche remind us that her furlough is due 
to begin with the end of December of this 
year. Some delay was experienced in securing 
her furlough money but it is the sincere hope 
that Miss Bertsche will be able to start for 
home when the time arrives. Rev. and Mrs. 
J. P. Barkman are planning to begin their fur- 
lough in the early spring and Rev. and Mrs. 
H.H. Moser in the summer of 1931. 


Rev. and Mrs. Lester Bixel, now on fur- 
lough, spent several weeks visiting churches 
in Indiana and Illinois. Mr. Bixel has a very 
helpful and instructive message on the build- 
ing of the African church. You will find it 
prohtable to read the article under that title 
appearing on another page of this paper. Ac- 


cording to present prospects the Bixels will . 


be able to return to the field next summer. 

Rev. and Mrs. Frank Enns, Miss Kornelia 
Unrau and Miss Helen Stoesz are spending 
their furloughs in intensive study. Miss Stoesz 
is studying French in Brussels, Belgium; Miss 
Unrau is continuing her studies and training 
at the Mennonite Sanitarium at Bloomington, 
Illinois; while the Enns family is in Newton, 
Kansas, where Mr. Enns is attending Bethel 
College. Miss Stoesz expects to return to the 
neld in the spring of 1931, the Enns family in 
the summer of the same year and Miss Unrau 
as soon as she completes her course in nurse 
training. 


We regret to need to report that there is 
a prolonged delay in connection with the going 
of Rev. and Mrs. Henry J. Schrag to Africa. 
Mrs. Schrag is still ill with her parents at 
Pulaski, Iowa, while Rev. Schrag is studying 
at the Presbyterian Seminary in Chicago. 


Rev. and Mrs. Omar Sutton made their first 
entry into the Batshoke Tribe about the mid- 
dle of August of this year. Reports relative 
to their progress in that work are very meager 
although a letter from Rev. Sutton says the 
natives are welcoming them in royal fashion. 
The enmity toward the whites, which was 
very evident several years ago, seems to have 
given place to an appreciation of what is now 
expected from them. We thank God for this 
evidence of God’s favor on this work. Rev. 
Sutton writes that a minimum of $1,000.00 
will be required for this work for 1931. It is 
to consist largely in making a complete sur- 
vey of the tribe and selecting a site on which 
the station is to be built. Have you $1,000.00 
you feel led of God to invest in this work of 
opening a new Tribe to the Gospel? 
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AN AFRICAN FOREIGN MISSIONARY 


Mundeka and his wife are foreign mission- 
aries in a very real sense. They are native 
Africans, born in Africa and also working 
there. However, they have been chosen by the 
Charlesville congregation and the Mission Field 
Committee to accompany Rev. and Mrs. Omar 
Sutton in their pioneering work. 


Mundeka is a Lulunda. Originally he came 
from the Northern Methodist mission at. Ka- 
panga. When he came to Charlesville he en- 























Mundeka and His Wife 


tered the training school, learned the language 
of the Baluba and became an integral part of 
the church working body at that place. When 
the native church was organized with a Dea- 
con, Secretary, Treasurer and Overseer, Mun- 
deka was elected the Overseer. This kept him 
in close touch with the spiritual life of the 
Charlesville church membership which, with- 
out exact figures from the field, we estimate 
to be about four hundred. 


The Lulunda and Batshoke were perhaps 
originally a single tribe. There is some simi- 
larity between their present languages. This 
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possibly accounts for the selection of Munde- 
ka for this signal honor. At any rate, Munde- 
ka and his wife, members of the Lulunda Tribe 
who have become Christians and church work- 
ers in the Baluba Tribe are now going as mis- 
sionaries into the Batshoke Tribe. May the 
blessings of God accompany them as they ac- 
company our Brother and Sister Sutton into 
that powerful, haughty and needy Tribe. 


A NOTED MISSIONARY EXPLORER 
PASSES AWAY 





Dr. Karl H. Kumm, prominent in opening 
up the Sudan to missionary occupation, re- 
cently passed away at Pacific Beach, Calif. 
Having already completed his university train- 
ing, Kumm began exploring the, depths of 
North Central Africa at the age of twenty- 
five, and was the first white man to pass the 
great divide between the Congo and the Nile. 
Later he founded a Board for Medical Edu- 
cation and Research in Africa, and also the 
Sudan United Mission, embodying twenty-two 
different denominations. He married a noted 
missionary enthusiast and writer, Miss Lucy 
Guinness, a daughter of Dr. Gratton Guinness, 
of London, well known Bible teacher and mis- 
sionary educator. Taken away at the age of 
fifty-six by a malady contracted in the Afri- 
can Jungle, Kumm is survived by two sons, 
one of whom has recently gone out as a mis- 
sionary under the Sudan United Mission.— 
The Moody Monthly. 


NO HARD TIMES WITH GOD 





The Harvest Ingathering campaign is again 
demonstrating that success in the Lord’s work 
depends upon personal relationship with Him. 
So many churches have won Ingathering suc- 
cess in sections hardest stricken by drouth 
and unemployment, that these things cannot 
be used as justification for failure. We great- 
ly rejoice in the loyalty and earnestness of 
God’s people in this crisis hour that is bring- 
ing triumph to the Harvest Ingathering work 
in the face of so many forbidding circum- 
stances. Already Hawaii, Nevada, New York, 
Ontario, Arizona, and Southern New England 
have reached the General Conference goal of 
$10 per member, and several other conferences 
are determinedly pressing on to the goal. Hun- 
dreds of churches have climbed to the heights 
of Ingathering success, and from all parts of 
the field come assurances of results equal to 
or exceeding those of 1929. God lives and 
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reigns, and no believer can fail who goes forth, 
after earnest prayer, to work in faith—Miss. 
Review and Herald. 


SHAKALUSU 


Shakalusu has been selected by the Field 
Committee as the site of the new Batshoke 
mission station. Mail received ‘since the 
copy for this issue of the “Messenger” has 
gone to the printers contains the informa- 
tion that the Field Committee met in a spe- 
cial called meeting at Shakalusu, and after 
studying the location and spending some 
time in prayer for guidance, decided to make 
application to the state for a concession at 
this place on which to establish the station. 

They describe it as being near the center 
of the Batshoke population, a beautiful site 
with plenty of timber for buildings, good 
clay for brick, a fine spring and fertile soil. 

The instructions of the Board had been 
to the effect that the permanent station site 
was to be selected after a year of residence 
in the tribe during which time a rather 
thorough survey was to have been made. 
The explanation made for this rather early 
site) Selection “Is the ,iact "that there fis. 3 
possibility of being crowded out by oppos- 
ing organizations. Then, also, the State re- 
quires an application for even a temporary 
building site. Since the Committee felt that 
the site of Shakalusu village offered so many 
station advantages they have taken the steps 
indicated above. 

Will you not please familiarize yourselves 
with the name? You will have occasion to 
see, hear and use it many times in the fu- 
ture. Will you join with the missionaries 
in earnest prayer that God may richly bless 
the initial work in this large new tribe? 
(When pronouncing “Shakalusu’, sound the 
Ta iaS Uowe what, and new. wasuthe -oOoF 
Naha da Tayeny 


“The Statistical Institute of the League of 
Nations in The Hand Book of International 
Statistics gives the population of the world as 
within 50,000,000 of reaching the 2,000,000,000 
mark. Asia has more than half the population. 


Europe has 514,000,000. North and South 
America have 332,000,000; Africa has 
146,000,000.” 

Have you renewed your subscription? 


Fifty cents pays for ONE YEAR. One 
dollar for TWO YEARS. “Dealing Square- 
ly With God” is given free with a two year 
renewal. 
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BUILDING THE AFRICAN CHURCH 


Lester H. Bixel 


In the fall of 1928, the Jubilee Conference 
formulated a policy covering the develop- 
ment and promotion of the Indigenous 
Church. This policy arose out of the belief 
that Africa can never be evangelized, in 
any sense that is worthy of the term, un- 
less the native Christian church ts made 
the evangelizing agency. In the preamble 
the following statement is made: “This Con- 
ference records the conviction that after 50 
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of the invisible church providing they are 
born again. The apostle Paul, Silas, and 
others organized churches on their mission- 
ary tours, but where did they get the con- 
stitution showing how the churches are to 
be operated? Christ gave no formal pre- 
scription for the organization of the church- 
es. “Organization” as J. C. Lambert states, 
“was a thing of gradual growth suggested 
by emerging needs.” 
The Ideal 

In establishing a native church, what is 
cur ideal to be followed? Shall we make the 
native church subject to an alien bondage in 





Kleinboy and a group of his fellow workers. Kleinboy started a local station 
several years ago, has supported it entirely alone and quite a number have 
accepted Jesus Christ and come into the church. 


years the work of missions should more and 
more be directed to the establishment of a 
truly spiritual church. To accomplish this it 
feels that our thinking and planning should 
be church-centric rather than mission-centric. 


When we speak of building the African 
Church, some may think that this is not in 
harmony with Christ's words, “Upon this 
rock I will build my church,” indicating that 
He would build the church. There’are two 
ekklesia: the visible church and the invisible 
church. We are safe in saying that Christ 
will ‘build His church, the invisible church, 
over which He is the head, through the 
agency of the Holy Spirit and the local 
churches, that is, the visible organizations 
as they appear on earth. We can build up an 
assembly of believers who will be members 


the sense that a:l Catholic churches are .in | 


bondage to the church at Rome? Let Robert 
Speer give the answer, “Our ideal is’ to es- 
tablish in each land a native church that 
shall be of the soil, rooted in the tradition 
and the life of the people, fitted to its cus- 


toms and institutions, sharing its character 


and participating in its mission, yes, defining 
and inspiring that mission as it can do only 
when it is a truly national church subject 
to ~no) alien . bondage. In such» a; churel 


Christianity will, of course, surrender noth- 
She en- 


ing that is essential and universal. 


ters into no compromise. She simply do- 


mesticates herself in a new home which she — 


has been long in finding, and from the new 


roots which she sinks into humanity ex- 


pands that interpretation of the life of God ~ 


iin SER 
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in man and nourishes that hope of man’s 
future in God, which can only be perfected 
as all the peoples bring their glory and honor 
into the final temple of humanity.” 


To enable the native church to walk on 
its own feet in due time, she must be taught 
to do three vital things: 


1. Self-extension. Christ’; Command was, 
“make disciples of all nations.’ Gordon has 
well said, “Every disciple must be a dis- 
cipler.’ “The principle of propagandism 
must be planted in the first disciples’—Speer. 
In our language we often hear the words, 
“Let George do it.” The natives use an ex- 
pression which means practically the same 
thing, ‘“Bualu buaudi’ “his business.’ They 
thought that it was the missionaries busi- 
ness to make disciples, now they are begin- 
ning to feel that it is “Bualu buetu” “our 
business.” . 


I have always been interested in the rapid 
growth of the Korean church. Its policy 
is worthwhile adopting: No candidates were 
taken into the church as members unless 
they were thoroughly engaged in winning 
others for Christ. Robert Clark, the Indian 
Missionary, made a worthy statement, “We 
must make them (native Christians) ‘the 
actors in missionary work, and must not 
‘et them be merely the persons who are al- 
ways acted upon.” Persons always 
upon tend to make “wheelbarrow Chris- 
tians,” meaning that they will not act unless’ 
they are acted upon or shoved. 


23 


Our teachers are sent out on a twofold 
mission: to preach the Gospel and to teach 
the simple rudiments of reading, writing and 
arithmetic. On the first Sunday in Decem- 
ber 54 members were received into the 
church at Charlesville. Fifty of these mem- 
bers were brought in by the out-station 
teachers. 


2. Self-suport. W. C. Willoughby asks, 
“But what of self-support? The ideal is not 
that the church shall take over the cost of 
the foreign missionary staff in its district, 
but that it shall become robust enough in 
faith, knowledge, enterprise to Christianize 
its own district without foreign assistance.” 
The ideal of self-support must be thorough- 
ly incu'cated upon the mind and heart of the 
native church. Of course it will be assumed 
that for the infant church everyth'ng must 
be done in its early years, but as the church 


acted - 
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grows into the adolescence period more and 
more responsibilities are assumed until the 
entire responsibilities can be shouldered. As 
long as the native church is in its infancy, 
the source of foreign funds wiil not be un- 
derstood any more than what many children 
know in regards to the source of dad’s 
money. Yes, the missionaries’ box is thought 
to be the source or ‘‘Dad’s pocketbook.” Let 
them launch out for themselves after they 
are of age and they soon find out that money 
cannot be gotten without hard work and 
much sweating. Furthermore, every dollar 
earned will be appreciated. 


At the last conference, which was held at 
Nyanga, the native church at Charlesville 
assumed the responsibility to support fifteen 
out-station teachers plus the eight helpers. 
The Kalamba congregation agreed to sup- 
port all teachers in training and the Nyanga 
and Mukedi Christians have undertaken to 
support all their teachers. This is possible 
because they do not have as many regular 
out-station teachers. Recently I received a 
letter from the deacon at Charlesviile saying 


‘that they had 3:413 francs for the month of 


January, February and March. This amount 
is equivalent to $98.00 


3. Self-government. Even though Christ 
is the head of the Church, she has certa‘n 
obligations to be performed, i.e., church 
discipline Matt. 18:17; selection of officers 
ACES O23 157 ho 22s4) Cor? 16°32" and ‘certain 
ordinances are to be observed such as’ bap- 
tism Matt 28:19; the Lord’s Supper I Cor. 
11:20-34; ordination of ministers Acts 6:1- 
6; Acts 14:23; In all these things the divine 
will is to be sought and decisions are brought 
about by the collective judgment of the 
members. | 


The question may be raised as to how 
soon the native church should assume the 
work of self-government? Willoughby sug- 
gests that “self-government must, however, 
wait upon self-support.” Perhaps we are 
safe in saying that just in the measure as 
she begins to assume the responsibility of 
self-support, in that measure she begins to 
assume the responsibility of self-government. 

(To be continued) 


Have you renewed your subscription? 
Fifty cents pays for ONE YEAR. One 
dollar for TWO YEARS. “Dealing Square- 
ly With God” is given free with a two year 
renewal. . 
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IS THERE ANYTHING TOO HARD 
FOR GOD? 





At once the believing heart responds to this 
question: No! Surely, there is nothing too 
hard for our God. There are many things too 
hard for men, even the strongest and wisest, 
but when we consider a God who made heav- 
en and earth by the word of His power, and 
“brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, 
that great Shepherd of the sheep,” we exclaim 
with joy, as Jeremiah of old, “There is noth- 
ing too hard for thee.” 


But who was it that asked this important 
question? Was it God or man? Not man, for 
he is so apt to forget God, and rely upon his 
own power and devices. It was a loving God 
who asked the question, so as to remind man 
that in his extremity he could rely upon the 
e-ernal God with all His matchless resources. 
Our Heavenly Father is waiting to be gracious 
to His children, and show them great and 
mighty things which they know not. Shall we 
not gladden His heart by expecting great things 
from Him when we pray? 


From coast to coast, from North to South, 
in every land, among every race, there is a 
yearning on the part of Spirit-taught Christians 
for heaven-sent revival. The conditions of the 
Church and of the world, and of the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel, call loudly for a mighty 
revival. Our souls cry out to the living God, 
“O Lord, send a revival, and let it begin in 
me,” 


We love to see the Holy Spirit melting 
hearts, convicting of sin, cleansing Christians, 
and setting their hearts aflame with heavenly 
love and zeal. We want our meeting places to 
be veritable Bethels. We crave a great and 
needed transformation of people who are vain, 
loose, complacent, and indifferent to spiritual 
things. We yearn for seasons when God will 
pour out His Spirit on whole communities with 
convicting power. We greatly desire to witness 
divine unction attending the ministry of the 
Word, in order that it may run and have free 
course and be glorified. 


We of this last century have not witnessed 
a great spiritual awakening. This land has 
had but three great effusions of the Spirit. 
The last one declined before the majority of 
lis came upon the scene. Out of the last time 
of divine blessing came such godly leaders as 
Moody, Spurgeon, Taylor, Murray, Torrey, 
Chapman, and others, together with such song 
writers as Sankey, Bliss, Fanny Crosby, Pal- 
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mer, and others. Ought we not to expect God 
to do a.similar thing in our day? 


“Will the Lord cast off forever? 

And will He be favorable no more? 

Is His mercy clean gone forever? 

Doth His promise fail forevermore? 

Hath God forgotten to be gracious? 

Hath He in anger shut up His tender merc- 
ies?” —Psalm 77. 


—Great Commission Prayer League, 808 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago. 


THE LIFE ABUNDANT 





A Hoosier Lady 

I began tithing in 1911 in a very quiet, ° 
modest way, because I realized that my 
family would think me very foolish to un- 
dertake such a ‘thing. 

But I believed that if it was my duty to 
tithe, God would show me the way and 
He did. I read everything on tithing that 
came my way and soon worked out a plan 
that has proved very satisfactory, and each 
succeeding year my tithe has gradually in- 
creased. 

The joy, peace and satisfaction I have 
derived from it, words fail me ‘to express. 
Suffice it to say that for several years I 
have realized what is meant by the Life 
Abundant. So I am a tithing enthusiast 
first, last and all the time. 

Goshen, Ind—In Stewardship Spokes- 
man. 


TO A MISSIONARY 


By Rose Maxwell Roy 


Our hearts go out to thee while thou art ab- 
Sert, 
We feel one missing from the little crowd; 
But still our prayers go onward, upward, for 
thee, 
And of thy faith and courage we are proud. 





Because a mission called thee from our pres- 
ence, aa 
One peck thy God has asked thee to ful- 
1 * 


And through His grace tay enor will be 
blessings, 
For when all fails, His love is with us still. 


And oft in secret ways His Spirit worketh, 
Ways which we cannot see or understand, 
And brings results so simply and so grandly, 
We wonder why we did not see His hand. 


And then while 
bosom, 

We let Him do it all, and give Him praise; 

For though He calls on us, He stil! desires 

That we may lean completely on His grace. 

—Advent Review. 


leaning, resting on His 
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AMIE FUND REPORT 


The report given below is intended to be 
a complete report of receipts for the Amie 
Support Fund from its inception early in 
1928 to the present time. The money was 
contributed through several sources. Some 
was received by the General Treasurer, 
- several checks’ came to the Field Secretary, 

many contributions were sent to the Gener- 
al Treasurer through Mr. Carl Porritt and 


Mr. Levear Bowman. Two checks from the 


Michigan Treasurer, Mr. H. H. D. Langereis, 
and represented contributions received by 
‘him. 


As a suggestion for future contributions 
to this fund, the Treasurer desires to make 
the following recommendation. Original 
contributors are advised to make their con- 
tributions to the same solicitors at the pres- 
ent time. Mr. H. H. D. Langereis, 445 
Division Ave. S., Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
serves as Michigan Treasurer. Mr. Levear 
Bowman, 625 Gillespie Avenue, Flint, Michi- 
gan, is’ authorized to receive the contribu- 
tions from the friends and supporters of the 
Amies in that vicinity. Rev. I. R. Detweiler, 
1223 S. Eight Street, Goshen, Indiana, will 
receive contributions direct. 


Contributions received by either Mr. Lan- 
gereis or Mr. Bowman will be receipted and 
then forwarded to the General Treasurer, 
Rev. Detweiler. 


In the future, all individual contributions 
to the Amie Support Fund will be reported 
by the Treasurer in his monthly reports. 
The following report includes all receipts to 
September 30, 1930. The October receipts 
are included in the report of the General 
Treasurer. 


As a matter of information, it is well to 
bear in mind that the personal allowance of 
each missionary is $50.00 a month. Mr. and 
Mrs. Amie reached the field in November, 


1928.. In order to properly provide for their 


support, the total for these two years should 
have been about $2400.00 as against the 
$990.25. The Board trusts there may be a 
united effort to provide more adequately 
for these two missionaries during the re- 
mainder of their term. The following con- 
tributions are acknowledged with apprecia- 
tion: 


| Oe 


“Mr. J. W. Prior, 
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AMIE SUPPORT FUND RECEIPTS 


$20.00 
First Baptist Church of Flushing, Mich., 





Dy) Mrs babi oc), 57.50 
Mrs. W. 'B. Staiding 150.00 
Dr. O. C. Morgan 15.00 
Mr. E. D. Wagner 5.00 
Mr. Albert Oswald 10.00 
Mirrolie jst als 27.00 
Miss Myrtle Norris 10.00 
Mires Slater VG YO 
Wall St. Missionary Club, Boulder, 

Colo., by T. Fontaine 36.00 
Mr. Harry B. Swanson 35.00 
Miss Hanna Omark 5.00 
Mr. Peter Omark 8.00 
Mr. and Mrs. S. J. Huffman 17.00 
MrvE: \G.. Zorn 10.00 
Miss Margaret Springer 5.00 
Mr. H..A. Baldwin 20.00 
Mr. and’ Mrs.>L: E. Carpenter 20.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Clark Bowman 70.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Tracy Richmond 40.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Levear Bowman 60.00 
Mrs. Kellerman 24.00 
Mrs. Mary Newlove 9.00 
Mr. Wm. Silloway 1.00 
Mr. John Simmons “12.50 
Mr." W.-E. Hunter 30.00 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Coburn 9.00 


Sand Creek Church Missionary Union 


by Mrs. M. J. W. 30.00 
Mr. R. Trascler 1.00 
Miss Lottie Wagner 3.00 


Miss Lois McCabe 25 





Mr. Geo. M. Cook 5.00 
Mr. A. G. Buckman 25.00 
Mrs. Winn 13.00 

Contribiitions trough °"Mro Alen De 
Langereis, Michigan Treas. 200.00 
$990.25 


MISSION STUDY 


EJ.+ Bohn 


A Review study of Chapter I of “The 
Friends of Africa” 


In this chapter there will be brought to 
our attention some of the new facts of Afri- 
ca. The continent of Africa is no longer, as 
most of us think, a primitive jungle devoid 
of western civilization. The Africa of to- 
day is changing so rapidly that if one would 
wish to see the parts which are still in their 
pristine virgin ‘state, he would have to plan 
his trip in the years of the near future. 
Something like a hundred million of human 
beings, who for the most part have never 
progressed so far as to develop the art of 
writing, have been suddenly swept, as it 
were in a night, into the fierce currents of 
western civilization. 
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This fleeting transformation of Africa is 


of course largely due to economic motives of 


western nations, whose industrial civilization 
is becoming dependent on many of the 
tropical products, of which rubber is an im- 
portant one. In East Africa alone there are 
40,000,600 acres capable of growing cotton, 
which is an area three times as large as the 
land under cultivation for cotton in the 
United States. The Gold Coast produces 
one third of the total of the world’s supply 
of cocoa. But Africa’s wealth lies not only 
in crops, but it has minerals beneath the 


soil. Half of the world’s supply of gold and 


by far the greater part of its supply of 
diamonds come from South Africa. There 
are also large copper, tin and iron mines. 
But of far greater interest and value in Afri- 
ca are its people which the more favored 
races of the world need to be vitally con- 
cerned about. 


Africa has already had some great serv- 
ants and friends who should be mentioned. 
There is J. E. K. Aggrey who won twelve 
scholastic degrees during the years he spent 
in America where he came from the Gold 
Coast at the age of twenty years. He was a 
great friend of Africa. In 1924 he was called 
to the vice-principleship of the Prince of 
Wales College, of Achimota on the Gold 
Coast, and did much for the education of the 
native people there. Another is Mary K. 
Edwards, who was ninety-eight years of age 
when she died, and who ‘hhad served Africa 
for fifty-two years. And there is Sir Harry 
Johnston who had faithfully served Africa 
in a large way. 


But when did Africa begin to be the “New 
Africa?” Africa first emerged as the con- 
tinent of Africa in the minds of the natives 
only after the white man repeatedly had vis- 
ited its shores. Through the tales of the early 
exp!orers which came back we have the 
first beginnings of the making of Africa. 
Some of these earliest explorations that we 
have account of were made centuries before 
some of the more modern ones beginning 
with Prince Henry of Portugal in 1415. For 
centuries again, the Africans had been left 
to their dancing, drumming, and gold and 
ivory until modern explorers appeared to 
these simple children of the forest like some 
heavenly visitor from the sky with their 
great wing sail ships. And it was again 
centuries before the Africans saw the white 
man come again as out of the sky swooping 
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down like a bird with the modern plane. It 
was between these two bird like appearances 
of the white man that there has been grow- 
ing in the African mind a new Africa. 

During this interval we have various types 
of explorers. Some came to Africa because 
of a passion for discovery, and others be- 
cause they were interested in the African 
for Christ’s sake. 


But it is during these years that the black | 
man found out that the white man did not | 
come from God as he had supposed. For he | 
soon found out the truth about the white | 
The white | 
man began tto carry off negroes that never | 
came back. Millions of human beings were | 
packed into ships and taken to the parts of — 


man when he traded with ‘him. 


the world where the profits would be great- 
est. This was the beginning of a new Africa 
to the native. It no longer was his own. 
The white man eager for gold came to open 
up mines and tthousands of Africans began 
to live on the borders of these mines, com- 
ing in touch with the white man’s civiliza- 
tion. The white man’s need began to be ex- 
pressed throughout the dark continent by 
his modern mechanical devices. This shat- 
tered African customs. In the new Africa 
one can now ‘hear the hum of planes over- 
head, the sound of passing trains, the rattle 
of machinery, the rustle of corn, and see 
great fields of cotton, rubber in huge quan- 





tities, cocoa in similar huge quantities, the — 


sparkle of diamonds, the passing of river 
boats and see ships anchored in the docks. 
Of the new Africa one can no longer say 


“The Dark Continent,’ but there are cities | 


now, electric light plants, mines, labor and 
labor problems, land problems, and govern- 
ment problems. The new Africa is 


in. ag 


situation where she is desperately in need of 


friends. 


But Africa to-day has some friends. The — 
scientists, teachers, governors, and mission- — 
aries who gathered at the Le Zoute Con-~ 
ference in Belgium in 1926 were her friends. © 
Some of them thave forsaken soft and easy 
living in order to meet her needs. There is 


Dr 


Thomas Jesse Jones who travelled as 


far as Livingstone himself to make a survey 


of Africa’s needs. 


There is the Rockfeller ~ 


Foundation giving two million dotlars toward — 
the building of a tropical school of medicine © 


in London, and many others that may be 
cited who are doing much for Africa. There 
are doctors like Dr. Lambie from Armenia 


0 a 
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who have given their lives to help lift the 
health of Africa. But one fact we dare not 
forget: there still remains our part to do 
for our time. 


Questions for thought and discussion 


1. How will the new civilization, which is 
Sweeping over Africa, affect the moral 
character of ‘tthe native when he has 
nothing ‘but his primitive religion to 
guide him? 


2. What type of explorer, who came to 
Africa, did most for the uplift of ‘hu- 
manity in the “Dark Continent?” 


3. How was the African’s thinking affected 
in tthe development of the new Africa 
by the white man’s conduct? For ex- 
ample the Slave Trade and the World 
War. 3 


4. How did the white man’s needs bring 
about vital changes in the environment 
of the African? How did this affect the 
customs and traditions of the native? 


5. In what way does Africa of to-day need 
friends? Have we a right as a nation 
which has been favored with better 
things to turn a deaf ear to Africa’s 
needs? Does not God expect the strong 
to help the weak? 


MISSIONARY PROGRAM 
The Church 


Prayer 
Hymn 

Intro.—One of the outstanding institutions 
we have on earth is the church. The idea 
of the church was conceived in the mind of 
God. In the Old Testament we have the 
Hebrew church; in the New Testament 
church we have both Hebrews and Gentiles. 


I. What is ‘tthe Church? 

The Greek word ecclesia, meaning “assem- 
bly” or “church” is derived from two words: 
ek “out of’, and Kaleo “to call.” The mem- 
ibers of the church are “called-out ones:” 

Called out to deny ungodliness. Titus 2:12. 

Called out to live righteously. Titus 2:12. 

Called out to serve. Romans 12. 

Called out to witness. Acts 1:8. 

A man who has a sprained wrist is un- 
able to make use of that member. How 
does the church feel in not being able to 
make use of all its members? 

II. The Mission of the Church. 

1. The Church, over which Christ is the 
head, has many members. Each member has 
a definite ministry. I Cor. 12:27, 28; Eph. 
4:11-13. 


2. Its members are linked to each other 
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working towards a common aim. Men who 
climb the Alps are tied to each other for 
protection. 


3. The Church serves as a lighthouse to 
point out dangers and give direction. 

4. The Church is the agency through 
which the Holy Spirit can operate to win 
others. 

Sy 7irhe Church, at the command of Christ, 
sends forth its members to every nation to 
evangelize and to tteach. 


III. The Reward offered to Individuals of 
the assembly who are faithful. 


In the book of Revelation the rewards are 
not promised to the Church that overcometh 
but to the ind‘viduals. “He that overcom- 
eth.” This implies that not all members are 
faithful. Faithful service will be rewarded. 
See Rev. 2:11: 3:5. Are you faithful in your 
obligat‘ons to the head of the Church, to 
the fellow believer~ in the Church and to the 
vast number outside of the Church at home 
and abroad? 


Hymn 


Praver. 
Lester H. Bixel, 


A PRAYER 








By Edgar A. Guest 


I would not stand apart nor dwell alone, 


Nor live as one too good to soil my 
hands; 
I would not guard the soul that is my own 
So closely that it shrinks from 1'fe’s 
commands . 
And scorns to go where shame and sor- 
row reign 


For fear it, too, may wear a scarlet stain. 


I would not say, “I’m holier than thou.” 


And stand aloof when others cry for 
aid; 

IT would put down my _ shoulder to the 
plow, 


And join with men, undaunted, unafraid. 
If through the mire with purpose high I 
gO, 
How came 
know. 


the mud upon me God will 


Clean hands at night! That is the pride I 
ack. 
But let me stand to service through the 
day; 
I.et me go gladly to my grimy task, 
Pil’ bear 'the ‘dirt’ which ‘I can: wash 4- 
way. 


Have you renewed your subscription? 
Fifty cents pays for ONE YEAR. One 
dollar for TWO YEARS. “Dealing Square- 
ly With God” is given free with a two year 
renewal. 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR 
MISSIONARY MEETING 


Hymn: “Savior Like A Shepherd Lead Us.” 

Sentence prayers by Juniors. 

Responsive reading, John 3:1-17. 

Duet by Juniors, The World Children. 

Leader tell the story of chapter five in her 
own words. 

(Impress upon the children’s minds the 
attitude of the African people when they 
first meet a foreign missionary. Suggest 
that for the next meeting they find out all 
they can about the receptions of mission- 
aries in unevangelized districts. Also their 
general attitude after they learn to know 
them.) 

Hymn, “Jesus Shall Reign Where’er The 
Sith. 
Closing prayer by leader. 


My Dear Little Friends. 


This month we are delighted to have a 
letter from a little boy who lives in Indiana. 
We have now heard from boys and girls 
from three different states, Indiana, Kansas 
and Illinois. Doesn’t it help us to work our- 
selves when we know that many others are 
working with us for the same thing? I find 
it very interesting to learn the different 
methods you children are using to secure 
money for your mite boxes. I am sure God 
does bless you, when you help those who 
are less fortunate than you are. Who will 
be the first one to send us a letter for our 
next month issue? I do want to thank you 
boys and girls who have already written us 
such helpful letters. 

Now dear friends, I have some very good 
news for you. Mrs. Graber has written us a 
long, interesting account about her trip to 
Africa this spring. This letter will be con- 
tinued for several months and I am sure 
you will find it very interesting. All the 
places she speaks about, sound very familiar 
to me, because I have seen them all several 
times, but they will not be so familiar to the 
rest of you perhaps. May I suggest that you 
get your maps and find every place she men- 
tions on them? If you do this I believe you 
will find her letters much more interesting 
and educational. 

I am, 
Your sincere friend, 
(Mrs.) Sommer. 





Dear Mrs. Sommer, 

I will try to tell you some of the ways 
that I earn missionary money, although I 
did not have very good success this year. 


Mrs. E. A. Sommer i ; eh 


It was so late when they gave us our mis- 
sionary blanks. 

It was too tate to plant early cabbage and 
tomato seed, so we made a small hot bed 
for sweet potatoes. I had no trouble to sell 
the early .plants;. Later’ I putiin “nly “own 
garden. It was entirely too dry, but I raised 
a few nice ones and got twenty five cents 
for them. . 

I thought I would raise some leghorn 
chickens, but I raised only four roosters, 
and one puliet so I can’t count on many 
white eggs. I sold one of my _ leghorn 
roosters and received fifty cents for it. All 
together I will have $1.50 in my blanks. 

Yours truly, 
Maurice F: Kohl. 


NGALULU IS DEAD 








Word was just received in a letter from 
Africa that Ngalu'u, the heroine of Mrs. 
Sommer’s story published last year, is dead. 
She was married to a Christian teacher. Re- 
cently a baby was born to them but both 
the mother and baby died. I am sure some 
of you feel that you have lost a friend in 
Africa since you have learned to know 
Ngalulu so well.—The Editor. 


ENROUTE TG AFRICA 


By Mrs. A. D. Graber 


Dear little friends. 


Some of the days of the past few weeks — 


have seemed as a dream or perhaps I shoud 
say as a fairy tale. You’ve each one read 
fairy tales thaven’t you? I wonder how 
many have heard of “Alice in Wonderland.” 
I assure you that recently I’ve felt much as 
if I was in “Wonderland.” Why? Because 
very, very often there are many new and 
wonderful things to see. It just seems as 
if I’m being borne by unseen hands thru 
strange paths to a new unknown land. And 
to tell you the truth, that is quite true, and 
I’m sure it is the unseen hand of my Heay- 
enly Father above that is leading me to 
that strange, unknown, and far away land. 
Perhaps you would be interested in some 
of these new experiences I have been having. 
I boarded the train for Indianapolis, Ind., 














; 
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on the 9th day of May, at bloomington, 
Ill. Friends and home folks were there to 
ibid us adieu. My husband and brother Som- 
mer accompanied me as you may know. 


With a wave of the thand, a last. farewell 
the train was speeding fast away from home 
and loved ones. On and on we sped and 
reached Indianapolis. Here we boarded the 
Southwestern Limited and were on our way 
to New York City. 


The next morn we were nearing New 
York City and so went outside on the ob- 
servation platform of the train, which is 
on the very back of the train and there we 
could see well the beautiful scenery which 
we were passing. 


Now I’m sure some of you boys and girls 
have studied geography and have heard 
there of tthe Catskill Mountains, the Hud- 
son River and the Mohawk Valley. Those 
were the beautiful sights which we were 
beholding. Oh! I shall never forget the 
beauty of it all as our train wended its way 
around curves and thru the beautiful Mo- 
hawk Valley. Everything was rich in spring- 
time freshness. Green velvety grass and 
leafing ‘trees. On either side of us rose the 
Catskill Mountains with the sun rising over 
the cliffs casting a rosy golden splendor over 
the whole scene. And close beside our train 
the stately Hudson River flowed peacefully 
and quietly by us. For miles we were lost 
in the beauty of watching it all and I wish 
that you might have seen it too, if you never 
have done so. And who knows, perhaps 
some day you will. Let me whisper a secre 
to you. When I was a little girl I never 
dreamed that some day the Lord would cal. 
me forth to Africa to serve Him. And He 
may lead some of you to some far away mis- 
sion land some day, too. 


Then we steamed into New York station 
and soon were taken to our hotel, the Hotel 
Albert. New York, boys and girls is, “The 
land of the Sky-Scrapers,’ one might say, 
I believe. No doubt you’ve heard of that. It 
made me dizzy to look up and try to see 
the tops of some of those buildings. They 
towered high, toward the sky. And oh, so 
many people! Many, many different races 
of men and women and boys and girls. 
Millions of people it seemed to me thronged 
the streets. Every nation and race in the 
world, seemed to be represented there. And 


oh! ‘how different was the look on their faces. 
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Some were sad, some glad, some were weary 
and discouraged, some despairing, some 
crafty, so many with that dissatisfied look 
on their faces. I’m sure many of you could 
tell them who could help them. Oh, if only 
they would take Jesus into their heart they 
would be happy, wouldn’t they? ‘ 


Then Friday night came when our boat 
was to sail for Antwerp, Belgium. Our boat 
was the S. S. Pennland. It was a very nice 
medium sized boat, and was quite pretty 
and very clean. We-were driven to the 
docks from our hotel in a taxi-cab which 
had the top ro.led’ back so that we could see 
the sky-scrapers all lit up at night even to 
the top domes. It was all very interesting. 
Soon we reached the docks where we were 
to embark on our steamer. 


That was an exciting moment. : There lay 
our boat at anchor in the big harbor. The 
gangplank was let down and ready for us 
to walk across to the steamer. After show- 
ing our tickets we walked across the gang- 
plank and were on board. The orchestra 
was playing music and throngs of peope 
were about. Friends bidding loved 
ones good-bye. We went to our cabin which 
was very nice and then went to the writing 
room two decks above and there we wrote 
a number of letters and gree‘ings 
friends at home. 


were 


to our 


Soon it was ten-thirty and we were aroused 
from our’ letter writing by the “boat 


- whistle which was a signal for all visitors to 


leave the boat. We jumped up and went to 
watch the gangplank pulled up and our 
boat pul out of the harbor. ; 


I wish you boys and girls might have been 
among the crowd which was on the docks 
waving gocd- bye to us. The gangplank was 
pulled in, our boat was loosed from the docks 
and the whole boat. trembled as the great 
whis‘le blew blast after blast and we were 
slow'y drawn out of harbor by two little 
tugs. As we slowly drew away, such a wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs, and a crying of fare- 
well from the friends who thronged the 
docks! And, little friends, I assure you there 
was a tug pulling at our hearts as we realized 
that we were leaving the homeland, our na- 
tive land, for a far away ‘country. But we 
could also feel the touch of our Father’s 
hand and hear His promise, “Lo I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the age.” 


(To be continued) 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Friends of Africa 





A new continent has within the memory 
of the living generation been brought into 
the main stream of human life and history. 
Areas approximately four times as large as 
the U. S. have been added to the potential 
sources of the world’s supply of raw ma- 
terials. Something like 100,000,000 human 
beings, who for the most part have never 
progressed as far as to develop the art of 
writing, have been swept into the fierce cur- 
rent of our Western industrialized civiliza- 
tion. All this happened as though it were 
in one night. The motive which led to the 
opening up of Africa was an economic one. 
The western nations felt increasingly their 
need of products of the Tropics. While this 
interest in what Africa is capable of pro- 
ducing is justifiable and proper yet from 
the Christian view a far greater value should 
be placed on the people of the country rather 
than the things the country can produce. 

Africa has many problems; agricultural 
problems—their diet its incomplete, health 
problems, government problems, race prob- 
lems of curious sorts, and a problem even as 
to where to lay their head. But the greatest 
problem is ‘the “Human Problem.” They 
are human beings and whether they are 
cannibals openly, cannibals secretly or not 


at all still they are human beings, and greatly 


in meed of a friend. They think the white 
man as a god dropped down from heaven, 
with a very hospitable attitude toward him, 
a wonderful chance to become a Friend. One 
of the greatest needs and chance to become 
a friend is through medical work. Let them 
think the Doctor is the witch and the medi- 
cine his charm and they are willing to accept 
treatment. Much suffering is endured be- 
cause of ignorance and superstition. The 
help given by doctors and nurses is greatly 
appreciated by those who have the privilege 
of learning through missionary efforts. 
Another great Friend is the teacher. Call 
after call for teachers comes to the mission- 
ary from villages and districts around mis- 
sion centers. Send us.a teacher. All eager to 


learn and not many to teach: Natives eager. 


and willing to go and help their fellowmen 
and give them the Gospel of salvation. 
The term education is used in a wider 
sense than activities of schools. More peo- 
ple educated to a far greater extent outside 
of the schools than in. The governments of 
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Africa are more than ready to welcome all 
help that the Christian churcn can give in 
providing a kind of education rooted in re- 
ligious faith, which government can not 
supply without great difficulty. When we 
once become friends, we will be friends for- 
ever. They are happy Christians. Four 
times a year the widely scattered members 
of each of six churches in one community 
gather for Communion. They date things 
by such and such a communion. 

In the last half of the last century ten- 
eleventh of the education was in missionary 
hands. In Muganda one-sixti of the people 
are Christians. The Kingdom of God in 
Africa is coming about by the service of 
men of every trade, rank and station, the 
poor tharnessed with the rich. The story 
is told of a native of Liberia named Harris, 
who could not read, but carried a Bible, 
advising the people to buy Bibles, that they 
might be ready when the white man came 
who could read. He taught them to sing of 
God, they built churches for their Bibles 
and after 10 years there were found to be 
30,000 people still waiting for the promised 
help. These people swept so suddenly into 
this current must struggle to find a_foot- 
hold in the New World. How shall we be 
guiltless if we fail to do our part? An open 
door! An opportunity! Mrs. J. H.:-Warye. 

Reprinted from the September, 1929 issue. 


RECEIPTS FROM LADIES AID 
SOCIETIES 


The following is a statement of the a- 
mounts invested by Ladies Aid Societies in 
cloth for clothing made for the Africa Mis- 
sion station children during the year 1929- 
30. These amounts should be added to the 
total in cash contributed by the churches 
as reported in the October “Messenger,” to 
arrive at the actual total contributed by the 
churches. 


Anchor Ladies Aid Society $24.25 
Bethel Ladies Aid Society 20.80 
Boynton Ladies Aid Society 27.68 





Calvary and S. Washington i adies A SPP25.90 
Carlock 45.20 
Congerville f: i 27.00 
Comins, Much, 7 ee és 9.17 
Danvers e ‘ 4; 22.70 
E. White Oak.” if % 25.73 
” Young Wom. Miss. Soc. 21.30 

Sth St. Goshen ¥ 13.60 
Women’s utes Soc. 13.80 

Flanagan Ladies Aid Society 30.05 
Meadows 27.10 
Maple Grove ” i % 27.10 
Mountain Lake, Minn. L. Aid Soc. 22.90 
Normal Ladies Aid Society 25.20 
Ns Danvers. .” 115.93 
Pleas. View ” 7 3 31.25 
Silver St. Goshen ” # 28.25 
Tiskilwa me 7.88 
Topeka ¥ 4 28.25 
Warren St Middlebury, L. A. Soc. 25.96 
Zion Ladies Aid Society 4.98 
Total $651.98 


aim Ans at 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


I. THE CONGO INLAND MISSION TREASURER 
FOR MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1930 

















Balance in Account Oct. 1, 1930 $1,110.34 Gs CRS ye $15.00 
Me GA. 48.25 
RECEIPTS Tieszen 711.70 
me M,C. 608.09 Amie 191.00 
eM. C, 1,064.14 DM. .B 165.80 
Tieszen 50.00 1 a 141.53 
Amie 50.00 
Bees. «1. 50.00 370.58 $2,067.40 
me C...A, 56.25 1,878.48 Less deficit 370.38 
$2,988.82 Same as above $1,696.82 
DISBURSEMENTS Received from 
mo MC. Frank J. Enns for C. M. C. $8.14 
Field 273.12 Frank J. Enns 2.00 
Office 1.10 274.22 Frank J. Enns 400 $14.14 
PM. C. A. G. Buckman for Amie $35.00 
Allowances 543.75 Albert Oswald for Amie 5.00 
Office 28.60 Church, Flint, Mich., 
Field 273.13 for Amie 10.00 $50.00 
General 4.00 849.48 
Bank Reconciliation: 
SUNDRY Amount in Bank Nov. 1, 1930 2,325.57 
Amie 50.00 Outstanding Checks: 
Tieszen 118.30 168.30 1,292.00 No. 65 $50.00 
No. 66 $32.50 
Total to be accounted for $1,696.82 No. 77 546.25 628.75 
Represented by the following funds: pal aaa 
Dr. Cr. Same as above $1,696.82 
com. C. $1,164.70 I. R. DETWEILER, Treas. 


II. CENTRAL MENNONITE BOARD OF HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS 
(FOREIGN MISSION FUND) 


FOR MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1930 





RECEIPTS Eighth Street Mennonite Church 100.00 
Zion Mennonite Church $ 20.18 : 
Flanagan Mennonite Church 100.00 Total Receipts 581.18 
Tiskilwa oe tiie Be DISBURSEMENTS 
Meadows Mennonite urc .00 . , 
_ Boynton Mennonite Church 19.00 ingen tee Detweiler, ice 
_ Normal Mennonite Church 70.00 theese owances $1,050. 
Normal Mennonite Church Balance Deficit 
By Missionary Society 30.00 October 1, 1930 3,131.08 
Calvary Mennonite Church 54.46 November 1, 1930 3,599.90 
Calvary Mennonite Church mkt i Saal Seppe ba 
By Sunday School 36.55 $4,181.08 $4,181.08 
Children’s Program Offering 10.00 i 
South Washington Mennonite Church 15.00 Respectfully Submitted, 
Danvers Mennonite Church 22.26 S. E. MAURER, Treas. 


III. DEFENCELESS MENNONITE CONFERENCE 
(Foreign Missionary Report) 
FOR MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1930 


RECEIPTS DISBURSEMENTS 

i 161.87. ©. I. M. Treasurer $587.09 

ee akan $ 36.07. ‘Interest on note at Harlan Bank 2.90 
Grabill, Indiana £37.52 : eect 
Woodburn, Indiana 177.88 Total Paid Out $589.99 
Sterling, Kansas 90.00 Balance in Treasury Nov. 1, 1930 000.00 
Total Received 577.14 Total to Balance $589.99 
Cash in Treasury Oct. 1, 1930 : 3.85 Note (Grabill Bank Loss) 90.60 


Respectfully Submitted, 


Total to Balance $580.99 C. E. REDIGER, Treas. 





The New Africa 


By Donald Fraser (fine for Mission Sepegt 
Cloth $1.0 th 
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Friends of Africa 


By Jean Jenyon Mackenzie (Mission Pane 
Cloth $ .7 iS 
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Africa and Her Peoples 


By F. Deville Walker. An English book 
planned especially to furnish background ma- 
terial on Africa. Valuable for use in con- 
nection with mission study. Paper .... $. 80 


Sons of Africa 


By Miss G. A. Golleck. An unusual book con- 
sisting entirely of biographical sketches of 
native Africans. It is well written and at- 
tractively bound in cloth. $1.5 


Thinking With Africa 


Hdited by Milton Stauffer. A splendid pres- 
entation of the thought of the African in con- 
nection with Christian missions. Cloth $1.25 
Paper 15 
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In the African Bush 


By Jewel Huelster Schwab. FOR JUNIORS. 
This is the text book being used by Mrs. EH. A. 
Sommer in the Mission Study groups for 
Juniors. It is a splendid course of study pre- 
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pared by a missionary of 21 years experience ; 


in the large Presbyterian mission in 
eroun. Cloth 


A Congo Chattel 


By Henry D. Campbell. This is the life story 
of an African slave written out of a long 
missionary experience. Cloth $1.25 


Deeds Done For Christ 


By Sir James Marchant. A splendid collec- 
tion of concise missionary biographies from 
many lands. Fine for general reading. 
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Africa Today 
By Mary Jefferys. 


young 
for source material. Paper 
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Campfires In The Congo 


By Mrs. John M. Springer. 
account of the experiences of a boy as he 
passes through the various stages of experi- 
ence in a Protestant mission. 
sion study. Cloth 


Paper 50 
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The Desire of All Nations 


By Hgbert W. Smith. A book that every min- 
ister and leader in Christian work should 
read. Cloth $1.50 
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MISSIONARY MAPS 
For Home, Church and Sunday School 


Missionary Map of the World 


(103 by 42 inches). A splendid addition to 
ai Sunday school equipment. Cloth ai 
aper 


Missionary Wall Map of Africa 


Prepared especially for use in mission study 
classes. Shows the location of most of the 


mission stations in Africa with a list of the 
more than 175 Mission. Boards working in 


Cam- 
75 


Suggestions for a series — 
of mission studies and service activities by — 
people with references to other re 4 


A fascinating 


Fine for mis- 


that land. In 2 colors on good paper. $ .60 — 


Picture Map of Africa 


(380 by 50 inches). 
a number of sketches and decorations. 


Paper 
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MISSIONARY PLAYS 


Kanjundu, or From Fear 
of The Enemy 


By Helen L. Willcox. Shows the waning of 
the witch-doctor’s power in Africa when 
challenged by Christianity. Fifteen charac- 
ters (six children). About one hour. §$ .25 


Ordered South 


By W. J. Noble. Shows why a young man 
decides to go to Africa instead of entering his 
father’s profession, and the effect on his fa- 


These books can be purchased through your regular publishing house. 


ther and fiancee. Four men and two women. 
About 30 minutes. 


Robert and Mary 


By Anita B. Ferris. 
adapted from the true story, “The Moffats.” 
Thirteen characters. About 1 hour..... $ .25 


Through The Dark 
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By Anna Charlotte Darlington. A short one-— 


act play of Africa showing the power of 
Christianity to banish superstition. 
15. minutes. 


If so de- 


sired, The Congo Missionary Messenger will be glad to receive your order and will see 


that it is properly filled. 
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THE CONGO MISSIONARY MESSENGER 
720 West 26th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


A missionary romance 


About — 
Three speaking parts..... $ 15 — 


Shows the country with © 
Fine — 
for use in a study group of young people: . 
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A NEW YEAR RESOLVE 


will start afresh this New Year with a ene fairer heed: 

will cease to stand complaining of my ruthless neighbor’s greed; 
will cease to sit repining while my duty’s call is clear; 

will waste no moment whining, and my heart shall know no fear. 


will look sometimes about me for the things that merit praise; 
will search for hidden beauties that elude the grumbler’s gaze; 
will try to find contentment in the paths that I. must tread; 
will cease to have resentment when another gets ahead. 


will not be swayed by envy when my rival’s strength is shown; 

will not deny his merit, but I’ll try to prove my own; 

will try to see the beauty spread before me, rain or shine; 

wu cease to preach your duty and be more concerned with mine. 
—British Weekly. 
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EDITORIALS AND COMMENTS 


JOINT COMMITTEE MEETING OF 
EXECUTIVE AND FINANCE 
COMMITTEES 


A Joint Committee Meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive and Finance Committees was held 
in Chicago on December 16th with the full 
membership of both Committees present. 

Among the matters of Business transacted 
by the Meeting are the following:. 


1. It was decided not to send a repre- 


sentative to the Foreign Missions Conference 
to be held in Atlantic City January 13th to 
16th. This action was not taken because of 
any objections to the Conference but as a 
matter of immediate economy. 

_2.: There was lengthy discussion of the 
financial depression and its effects on mis- 
'sionary contributions. It was shown that a 
part of the constituency is seriously affected 
by this depression but that in other parts 
there has been an increase in contributions. 
The following action was taken: The Treas- 
urer was instructed to notify the Field Com- 
mittee that the field allowances would be re- 
duced by 50% for a period of six months 
beginning with January lst. This appears 
like a drastic action. The effect in two of 


tS 


the stations will not be so serious since 
its building operations were covered by half 
of their appropriation and this cut will 
simply mean deferring the building work for 
the six months. In the other two stations 
the effect will be more serious. The Board 
trusts that increased contributions may come 
in so that this decision will not need to be 
carried out in its entirety. 

3. Since automobiles’ have been supplied 
to all the stations, the Board is requesting 
the missionaries to render a report on their 
use, cost of operation, upkeep, etc. 

4. In connection with the work in the 
Batshoke Tribe, the meeting formulated a 
statement including the following: 

a. We stand by our former decision that 
one year shall be spent in itinerating through 
the territory, studying the Tribe and de- 
termining a final permanent site for the mis- 
sion. 

b. That all work in connection with sta- 
tion sites during this year of investigation 
shall be considered temporary. 

c. That Rev. Sutton be requested to make 
a monthly report of his work and findings 
to both the Board and the Field Committee. 


It is quite unnecessary to say that thew 
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need for reducing the appropriation to the 
field caused the committee members real 
grief. The reduction, however, does not af- 
fect the personal allowances of the mis- 
sionaries. The Board hopes that there may 
be still further items of expense now borne 
by the Mission that can be assumed by the 


native Christian constituency. It also hopes ~ 
to know. Both the Board and the missionary 


that increased contributions from the home 
constituency will make it possible to reduce 
the length of time during which there is to 
we appropriation cut. 

«zt needs also to be mentioned here that 
all the reports coming from the field are 
encouraging. Villages are opening up to the 
Gospel, the native Christians are becoming 
more proficient workers. The number of 
native workers is increasing. The additions 
to the church are large. The work is being 
largely blessed and there are evidences that 
even larger results may be expected in the 
future. 


AN ANALYSIS OF OUR MISSION 


There are many who wonder just what the 
missionary on the field does. He is sent 
there as a Christian missionary and so, it is 
reasonable to conclude, it is his business to 
present Jesus Christ to the people to whom 
he is sent. There are questions, however, as 
to the method he pursues. Does he go about 
each day from village to village or home to 
home and preach sermons or do personal 
work? Why so much talk about schools, 
building houses, translating literature, writ- 
ing school books, dispensing medicines and 
doing a host of other things that are not 
direct preaching? Also, what does he do 
with all that is contributed to missions? He 
—if he is in the Congo—is in the tropics. 
Can he not go to the forests and pick his 
‘food from the trees? Why does he need a 
personal allowance of $50.00 a month? What 


are the missionaries doing with the $2,000.00 


per year allowed for the work on each mis- 
sion station? Why is it necessary for mis- 
sionaries to have automobiles in Africa? 
Why should it cost $600.00 for a missionary 
to travel to the ‘Congo Inland Mission when 
he can travel to India or even British East 
‘Africa for less money? 

To say that there are many who ask these 
questions of themselves and of others is not 
intended to be critical. Asking questions 
and seeking information are very wholesome 
things to do. The very fact that the ques- 


January 


tions are asked is an indication of interest in 
the work. While it is true that sometimes 
some of these questions are asked critically 
and with no desire for constructive inforiusa- 
tion, such critical questions are the exception 
rather than the rule. 

Also, it is more true to-day than it was 
ten, or even five years ago, that folks want 


need ‘to be ready to “give.a reason, -for the 


‘appeals they present and the program of 


work they are promoting. 
The Editor is ready to announce that dur- 
ing 1931 an effort will be made to so analyze 


the work of the Congo Inland Mission that - | 


every reader will be able to understand it 
more fully and appreciate it more largely. 
A new department will be added. It will be 
called, THE CONGO INLAND MISSION 
AT WORK. Either a representative of the 
Board or one of the missionaries will be 
asked to supply material each issue that will 
help answer one or more of the questions 
that come to you. The first such article will 
be supplied by the Editor. It will be intend- 
ed to answer the question, “Why does it 
cost so much for the missionaries to travel 
to Africa?” Watch for it in the February 
issue. 

With six missionaries returning home on 
furlough during 1931 and at least that many 
going to the field, the Board wants you to 
know that extreme economy is practiced in 
arranging for these passages between the 
homeland and ‘Central Africa. It has no 
secrets to hide. If greater economy is prac- 
tical it is ready to receive suggestions. If 
experiences of other Mission Boards can be 
used to effect savings, it will be glad to know 
of them. The February issue will contain a 
complete statement of the travel costs be- 
tween the United States and Congo Belge. 


FRIENDS OF AFRICA 


Through either a mistake of the “type- 
writer” or else of the “typesetter,”’ the De- 
cember issue of the “Messenger” in column 
1, page 65, was made to read, “The Board, 
of course, does not entirely endorse every 
statement made by the author.” This is an 
entire misstatement. The Board has not 
given any expression of any kind on the 
book, “Friends of Africa.” This book has 
been recommended for use in Mission Study 
Classes. The selection was made by Rev. 
E. J. Bohn, who is in charge of the depart- 
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ments of Stewardship and Mission Study of 
the Congo (Missionary Messenger. The 
Editor has examined the book. He feels with 
the writer of the Book Review appearing 
on page 80 of the December issue, that it is 
a splendid text book for use in study classes. 

What should have been said is something 
like this: “The Board, of course, does not 
necessarily endorse every statement made by 
the author.’ The author of “Friends of 
Africa” writes of a land about which the 
average reader of the Congo Missionary 
Messenger has very limited knowledge. The 
author writes out of a life of rich experiences 
and close contacts in connection with her 
subject. She is not discussing theology but 
portraying life conditions. The Editor is 
satisfied that a study of “Friends Of Africa” 
in a Mission Study group in any church will 
increase the missionary knowledge and deep- 
en the missionary convictions. He trusts 
that in many churches groups will be gath- 
ered periodically for a study of this book. 


JOSEPH CLARK 


The October issue contained a short bio- 
graphical sketch of this remarkable mission- 
ary of the last half century. Now the Congo 
Mission News and the Congo News Letter 
come to us in a “Joint Memorial Number” 
containing much exceedingly interesting 
material. The following biography gives a 
splendid condensed account of his life and 
work: 


JOSEPH CLARK: Pioneer, Missionary, 
Father 


By the Rev. Paul C. Metzger, A.B.F.M.S. 


Since the glorification of Mr. Clark none 
of the six pioneers of the Livingstone Inland 
Mission who had long years of Congo serv- 
ice is left to us. Giving their names in the 
order of their translation, they are Mr. 
Billington, Mr. Harvey, Dr. Sims, ia. 
Richards, Mr. Frederickson, and Mr. Clark. 
Of their wives three are with us, Mrs. Har- 
vey, Mrs. Frederickson, and Mrs. Glatk; 
but they came to Congo later and did not 
serve, at least not for long, under the Liv- 
ingstone Inland Mission. What a benediction 
to have known these old saints; how jovial, 
how human they were but withal, how true 
and devout. What a pity the stories of their 
lives have not been recorded. They have had 


equipment or anywhere to go? 
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experiences of God’s providence and watch- 
care; they have shown fortitude in trial 
and perseverance when all was dark that 
have been the equal of anything in the an- 
nals of missionary history. Could not some 
one write the Acts in Congo? 

I will never forget my first meeting with 
Mr. Clark. Mrs. Metzger and I were lonely 
missionary passengers on the Sw. Brabant, 
a Congo River boat. We were cooped up 
for seven days with thirty-seven young mili- 
tary officers and one priest. Food was bad 
and there was no sanitation. Would Mr. 
Clark be at Irebu, the river port thirty-five 
miles from Ikoko, his station? Were we to 
be dumped down in this jungle without camp 
As we ap- 
proached the beach we looked anxiously but 
could not see him. Mrs. Metzger had heard 
him speak in America and I had seen his 
picture. Then a gentleman raised his big 
helmet and we recognized him with great 
joy. On the beach Mrs. Metzger told him 
that she recognized him by his hair. He 
lifted his helmet, put down his head and 
asked, “Which one?” He was bald. Always 


humorous, jovial, optimistic, that was Mr. 


Clark. He was no long faced missionary, 
but withal he had a seriousness and a de- 
votion most beautiful; coupled with it was 
a love for the people whom he had come to 
serve. 


Mr. Clark the Pioneer 


Mr. Clark was born near Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, on July 1, 1856. He was brought up 
under those strong Christian and missionary 
influences prevailing in Scotland in those 
days. He was educated in the public schools 
and night classes. As a youth he worked in 
the paper manufacturing business along with 
his life-long friend, Mr. Wildridge. Had he 
remained in the business he would have un- 
doubtedly made a business and financial 
success, as did his friend. Because of threat- 
ening lung trouble, he gave up his confining 
position and entered the custom house serv- 
ice. Hence at the port of Aberdeen, on its 
boats and ships, he prepared for Congo’s 
rivers and lakes. 

The call of Livingstone and Stanley, yes, 
the call of Christ to Africa gripped him,.so 
he went to Harley House, London, for prep- 
aration. Stanley’s exit from ‘the mouth of 
the Congo, August 1877, had stirred. the 
world and Joseph Clark with it. From 
Harley he was appointed in the fall of 1879, 
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and sailed in 1880. His companion was Mr. 
Harvey. 

After six weeks voyage along the coast 
they were landed at the sandy point of 
Banana at the mouth of the Congo. There 
at the ancient Dutch trading post the mis- 
sion had its base for operation up country. 
Mr. Clark was to assist Mr. McCall, the 
leader of the pioneer work in opening up the 
country. There were donkeys and Kru boys 
with many vicissitudes, but they were soon 
off up country. The great rush in those days 
was for the upper navigable river above the 
cataracts where the country was densely 
populated. 

Mr. Clark was with one of the first parties 
which pushed through this cataract region 
to reach Stanley Pool. His party came to 
Kinshasa and Kintambo before any govern- 
ment was established there. He and Mr. 
McCall chose the site of the present city of 
Matadi on the south Bank of the Congo. 
The overhanging ledge of rock, almost a 
cave, in which they slept the first night is 
still visible. They bought the beach and the 
entire hillside from the Palabala chief and 
commenced constructing our base. To begin, 
it was but a receiving station for Palabala 
and the up country work. Mr. Stanley had 
his base on the north bank at Vivi, while the 
British Baptist mission and the Dutch 
trading company were further down river 
on the south Bank. Thus these men chose 
the port for a country half the size of the 
United States. During his first term of 
service Mr. Clark made several trips up and 
down country, assisting newly arrived mis- 
sionaries or those disabled and compelled to 
go home. 


Mr. Clark the Husband and Father. 


Mr. Clark married Miss Elizabeth Milne 
on furlough in 1884, of a family that has 


given generously to Congo. From this 
family have come to Congo Mrs. Clark, 
Mrs. Harvey and Mr. Milne, the latter 


serving at Ikoko. 

There is a very interesting story of the 
courtship of Mr. Clark and Miss Milne. 
Miss Milne and another girl went to call on 
Mr. Clark’s' mother. She was delighted to 
give them the latest news of her son, Joe. 
She said that he was keeping very well, but 
wished that he had a wife. Then his mother 
added, “He has asked me look to a girl for 
him, and do you know that there is no one, 
Lizzie, I would rather have him marry than 
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do, I shall gladly go.” 


January 


you. How would you like to go out there to 
him?” 

Miss Milne replied, “If you think I will 
Then the good old 
lady drew back, fearing she had gone too 
far, especially in Scotland; “Perhaps we 
had better wait until Joe ‘comes’ home.” 
That mail Lizzie had also had a letter from 
Joe in which they had completed their 
arrangements and engagement, but Scot-like 
she had said nothing to the mother! 


Mrs. Clark was won for Africa when she 
heard Robert Moffatt speak. Her grand- 
mother said that she had no wit to fear. Be 
that as it may, I consider Mrs. Clark the 
most courageous woman I have ever met. 

Their eldest child, Stephanie, was born 
at Palabala. She is number one in the 
register at Boma, the first white child born 
under the Congo Free State. They had five 
other children born to them in Congo and 


one other in the homeland. Of these, one of 
the twins died in infancy at Ikoko. Harvey, 


the third son, a graduate of the divinity 


‘school of the University of Chicago, died of 


a heat stroke in Mesopotamia during the 
world war. At that time he was working 
with the Y. M.'C. A. in connection with the 
British army. Their son Gordon, a doctor, 
served with the American army medical 
corps in France and died of influenza in 
the States. Their oldest son, Gilbert, who 
had been an officer in the British army dur- 
ing the world war, and their second daugh- 
ter, Mina, are in Britain, while the eldest 
daughter, Stephanie, and the youngest son, 
Harold, are in America. It is a wonderful 
family to come out of the “white man’s 
grave,’ but they had a wonderful father 
and mother of sturdy Scotch stock. 


Their home was a happy one. . Mrs. 
Metzger and I spent ten months of our first 
term with them, daily at their table. We 
learned to know them, which is to love them. 
Now we look back upon the happy times we 
had together, and we thank God for coming 
under their tutelage the first year. That 
hospitable Christian home at Palabala, 
Ikoko, and Ntondo meant much to young 
missionaries and officials, either while 
passing through Palabala on the caravan 
route or being entertained graciously at 
Ikoko and Ntondo. 


Mr. Clark among the Cannibals. 


Returning from their second furlough, 
(Continued on page 96) 
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NEWS FROM CONGOLAND 


_(Editor’s Note.—A diary letter received 
recently from Mrs. Beulah Amie of the Ny- 
anga station cannot be published as a whole. 
Just a little too long as it would cover near- 
ly ha.f the available space in one issue. The 
letter is full of interesting information of an 
itinerating trip taken by Mrs. Amie and Miss 
Irma Birky sometime in September. ‘The 
trip -was about two weeks in length and 
included visits to nearly all of their more 
than thirty outstation schools. The diary 
describes the makeup of the caravan, gives 
details of the journey and then recites the 


experiences they had in the several villages 


visited. Following are quotations from the 
diary.) 

“Miss Birky and I each had six hammock 
men. By this time, no doubt, all of you 
know what a hammock is. Mine was a 
wicker chair with legs cut out. It swung be- 
tween two bamboo poles that were fastened 
together at each end with a straight pole or 
board and then a short bamboo pole fasten- 
ed to the center of each of these cross poles. 
This provided for four men to carry at one 
time, all walking single file with the per- 
son carried between the second and third 
men. This made 12 hammock men for the 
two of us. We each had a trunk with clothes, 
reading matter, bedding, etc. There were 
two men to each of these trunks. Then there 


was one large trunk with cooking utensils . 


and flour. Another box containing our alu- 
minum dishes for the table, canned goods 
and supplies. Each of these needed two 
men to carry. There was also a large bag 
with two sleeping cots and straw pads. A 
small box carried by two boys was full of 
medicines to be used in case of sickness a- 
mong the caravan men and, as well, in the 
villages visited. Several little fellows went 
along to carry salt. This was used to trade 
for food to ration the men. Other little fel- 
lows carried the water pails, lanterns, etc. 
All told there were 22 large men and 15 
boys in the party. . .. We also had accom- 
pany us Petelo Mazemba, our first native 
deacon at Nyanga; my cook, Kitele Davidi; 
Miss Birky’s bok, Ngolo Paula; Ngenze, the 
helper in the medical work; and Kabatshi, 
Makopo and Kikungo Ngoi, who were to 
be placed as village teachers.” (This made 
a total caravan of 46.) 





Here Follows a Description of the 
Village Kamu Kamu 


“We found in this village a fine mud 
house of three rooms with nice hard dirt 
floors. It had windows and doors with 
frames, hewn out by the teacher himself. 
The chapel was a little too small but we 
saw where he had a new one started. He 
is a boy of 17 years, quiet, very neat and 
particular. His name is Njinda Abalahama. 
When he was quite small I had him as my 
house boy. At that time I often called him 
“the Old Maid” because. he was so pains- 
taking in his work. He had a school of about 
70 children. As yet he had no girls who 
were able to read though the number of 
pupils was divided about equally between 
boys and girls. The pupils were doing fine 
in memory work and sang well. This school. 
had only been going about one and one-half 
years and during that time the teacher only 
was at the village half time, spending every 
alternate week in) school) atyaNyanga, 2.7. 
At this village I slept most of the afternoon 
while Miss Birky did some writing. The 
house boys fixed up the rooms and prepared 
supper. Miss Birky had charge of the house 
boys while I attended to the outside affairs. 
In the evening Mr. Amie came out to bring 
us the mail which had just come from 
Charlesville. Among the letters from home 
was one containing the word that oldest 
brothers Will, had “been. killed« i by’) a 
truck A 


Several Days Later a Tropical Storm 


“We started on’ a five hour trip for the 
village of Mitundu. Half way there the rain 
began to come down in torrents. All we . 
could do was to wrap up in our blankets and 
raincoats. The rain beat on us in torrents 
and it was hard for the men to walk and 
carry us. This kept up for about an hour. 
We were thoroughly soaked. Finally it let 
up and we arrived at a small village. We 
would have stopped here but the trunks’ with 
clothing and food had gone on ahead.. We 
were chilled to the bones. The wind was 
cold and we shivered. The village folk soon 
stirred up a good fire and sat about watching 
us. After drinking some hot tea we had in 
our thermos bottle we started to walk on 
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but soon again had to be carried as we were 
at the edge of a large swamp.” 

Another section of the diary tells of 
settling an-affair in a village wkere one .of 
the mission teachers had not proven suc- 
cessful and had finally left the teaching and 
went back to his native village. Farther on 
it tells of Miss Birky taking seriously ill 
with dysentery. The following account of 
climbing hills is interesting: 

Going Down Hill on Hands and Feet 

“Tt was not a long trip from this village 
to the next one, Kibangu, where Maluma, 
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joyable Sunday with his people. On Mon- 
day morning we found 150 in the school. He 
has some good readers and writers. These 
help him in teaching the others. They had 
one little fellow not over seven years of 
age who was a wonder. He got up and read 
very well from the Bible (the book of Luke 
which is the only portion printed in their 


language). He could also spell well and was 


good with his numbers. This little fellow 


came with us to the mission. He sure is a- 
head of anything [have ever seen in “tie 
Congo tor is ace... 

















GROUP AT TSHINGILA 
Missionaries Enns and Amie, Badiasa and Tshingila Chiefs 


one of our oldest Christians, is teaching. 
We had a terrible hill to go down on the 
way. The men could not possibly carry any 
one down so we had to pick our way down 
with one of the hammock men helping.” ... 
Sunday at Tshingila 

“The next morning, which was Sunday, 
we went to Tshingila where we have had a 
school for years. First it was under Badiasa 
Yone, one of the Baluba teachers who had 
come to Nyanga when the mission was start- 
ed. He had done very good work. Since he 
was sent back to Charlesville a year ago 
we have had Nyimi, an exceptional native 
Christian boy there as teacher. He’ had 
everything ready for our arrival. We had 
a fine Sunday service and spent a very en- 


At the Village Where Negalulu Died 

“The next village we visited was the one 
in which Tshimanga was a teacher until the 
Baluba were sent back to Charlesville about 
a year ago.. Many of you have been reading 
Mrs. Sommer’s Continued Story in the chil- 
dren’s section of the “Messenger.” Negalulu 
of that story was the wife of Tshimanga 
and the report had just come to us that she 
and her baby had died. The present teacher 
in ‘this village is Bongelu. He is doing very 
good work. When we arrived at the village 
the kitchen was piled full of wood and gouds 
with water. Native beds had been brought 
in so that there were places for all to sleep. 
Mukanda had been teaching here but recent- 
ly Dr. Stixrud of the Presbyterian Mission. 
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at Luebo had permitted him to come to his 
hospital and receive training in medical work. 
We have reports that he is doing very nice- 
ly. This village had a wonderful chapel 
built by this boy, Mukanda. We also found 
a very good school here, much more ad- 
vanced than the one at Tshingila. Here we 
had a spelling match between the station 
boys who were accompanying us and the 
village scholars. A girl, Kaki, spelled all 
the rest down with a word our deacon found 
fulouke<Isakaliotiz’ (iis: notsamuch: of:a 
discredit to be spelled down with such a 
word—Editor. ) 

And so the diary continues giving trip 
experiences, findings in the villages, reports 
on individual teachers and their work and, 
as well, personal experiences of the two mis- 
sionaries. At ‘the’ village. Makumbi, they 
found a chief with leprosy. At that village 
the teacher had failed even to start a work 
and was working for the diamond mining 
company. This follows with.a report of get- 
ting overheated while traveling in the hot 
sun and a night of misery. They met a 2l- 
year-old state man who was able to talk 
English and had him for an evening meal. 
He was much impressed by some of the work 
done by some of the village schools. Measles 
broke out in the caravan. These, with fever 
which had taken some of the boys, made it 
necessary to end the trip after two and one- 
half weeks of traveling and a very encourag- 
ing trip. 


WHAT THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST WILL DO IN CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA 


It was a great sight to see over two hun- 
dred women carrying brick from the brick 
kiln to the mission station, up a steep in- 
cline. Each had her basket on her head, 
earrying all the way from ten to twenty 
‘bricks at one time. In this large group of 
women who were coming and going, there 
was an outstanding contrast plainly noticed. 
Some were singing light and flippant songs, 
others were loud and boisterous, others were 
offending each other, while still others 
were quarreling. These might all be put 
into one category. But there was still 
another which stood out so much in con- 
trast. This group was an inspiration and 
encouragement to the tired and worn 
missionary—a living evidence of the power 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. Instead of the 
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light, frivolous songs, there pealed forth 
from this group, those old, deeply spirit- 
ual hymns which have. stood the test of 
criticism for centuries and fell like refresh- 
ing dew-drops upon the soul. Instead of 
the loud and boisterous conversation, there 
was that quiet and Christ like spirit mani- 
fested. 

That which climaxed the scene and brought 
in play a living demonstration and inter- 
pretation of what the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
will do for pagan womanhood of Africa, was 
when tthe Christian women received their 
pay for a number of days hard work. They 
gave sit. all) back = to.belused. to;extend the 
kingdom of God among womanhood in re- 
gions beyond them. It reminded me of the 
widow’s mite. They had not only given the 
tenth, but all they had. 


Oh Great Spirit of God! Inspire us. anew 
to a greater devotion to Thy cause. Give us 
a greater burden for Africa’s lost, a new de- 
votion to Thee. Might it be said of us that 
we are lagging behind, when it comes to 
sacrifice and that the African Christians 
are beginning’ to: be. in,;the lead? Dear, God, 
forgive us and make us willing to fall upon 
our faces before Thee in penitence and say 
whole heartedly, “Dear Lord what wilt Thou 
have me do?” 


Come Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove, 
With all Thy quickening powers; 
Kindle a flame of sacred love 

In these cold hearts of ours. 


Look how we grovel here below, 
Fond of these earthly toys; 

Our souls, how heavily they go, 
To reach eternal joys. 


In vain we tune our formal songs, 
In vain we strive to rise; 
Hosannas languish on our tongues, 
And our devotion dies. 


And shall we then forever live 

At this poor dying rate? 

Our love so faint, so cold to Thee, 
And Thine to us so great. 


E. A. Sommer. 





To know God a man must be born from 
above.’ Then again, he must know God’s 
Word, what it teaches and what it requires 
of him.—E. C. Bender: 


Have you renewed your subscription? 
Fifty cents pays for ONE YEAR. One 
dollar for TWO YEARS. “Dealing Square- 
With God” is given free with a two year 
renewal. 
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THE WORSHIP OF WEST CENTRAL 
AFRICA 


Alma Diller Bixel 


In speaking of the worship of the people 
of West Central Africa, we may say it 
consists chiefly of ancestral worship. 

Their belief is that the dead have gone to 
a great village under the earth where every- 
thing is pure, where they till the soil and 
reap the harvest, or they may have gone to 
some far country where they are surrounded 
by forest and are wandering about or they 
may be in the grave which is the house for 
the dead. Their relation of the living to the 
dead is closely connected for neither can do 
without the aid of the other. The dead have 
some power that the living man does not 
possess and the dead depend upon the living 
for their well being. Things that are hidden 
to the living are no secret to the dead. They 
can bring things to pass. They. have the 
power to make the trees bear a large crop 
of fruit, to make the fields bear a large 
harvest, to send the rains at the time needed. 
Then too if they are mistreated or if they 
do not receive due respect they may send 
sickness and death upon a community, dis- 
ease among their goats or sheep, or may 
withhold the rain. Thus it is the dead that 
deserve the credit or the blame for the bless- 
ings or calamities that come to the living. 
They have the power to bless and to blight. 
They recognize that there is a supreme be- 
ing which is above all, and that there is a 
mysterious energy working in all things; 
but the unseen spirits of men and women too 
have a real power all their own. They are 
devoted to the interests of their families 
who are struggling here below. They know 
life with all its pleasures, care and pain. 
They are not as the Supreme being who is 
far away from men. They put their faith in 
these ancestors who lived among them and 
are acquainted with their needs in _ life. 
When an old father of a family dies or a 
wise powerful chief who was loved by his 
people while living, he will be considered 
even more powerful and wiser since he has 
gone to the spirit world. 

Although these departed dead have 
changed in some respects, yet they still are 
subject to hunger, cold, thirst and need the 
attention of their family on earth. If these 


should fail to supply their needs they will. 


be punished for the failure. Reverence is 
paid to such but there are those who die 
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against their will or have been mistreated 
while living. Those who met death by 
drowning, were killed by wild beasts, com- 
mitted suicide or who were killed by witch- 
craft. The spirits of these people are to be 
feared. They will return and haunt the per- 
son who mistreated them while living. A 
husband mistreated his wife by beating her 
severely when she turned to him and said, 
“T will commit suicide and then my _ spirit 
will come back and haunt you.” 


It is said that there are four grades of an- 
cestral worship. The individual divinity or 
spirit, which has nothing to do with any. 
other person except the one to whom he is 
attached. The family spirit which is con- 
cerned only with the members of the family. 
The community spirit which is concerned 
with the affairs of that one village and the 
tribal divinity which has nothing to do with 
the affairs of individuals but is concerned 
with the life of the tribe. These divinities 
or spirits are supposed to make their pres- 
ence known in various ways. When a man 
sees in his sleep a person with whom he 
was well acquainted in life or a relative of 
his, he will make an offering to him when 
he awakes. They may return in the form of 
an animal. One day the natives found a rat 
in one of their houses. They were much 
concerned about it and tried to shield it 
from all harm. One of.the missionaries heard 
about it and went to the village to see what 
their excitement was about. He found the 
rat moving along the opening between the 
ceiling and the wall and at once made an at- 
tempt to kill it, but the natives became 
alarmed and begged him not to hurt the 
creature. When the missionary asked the 
reason for this, one of the natives said, ‘‘Be- 
cause that is my grandfather and we must 
not hurt him.” They may also make their ~ 
presence known ‘by causing sickness. When — 
sickness comes upon a family it may be be- 
cause they have neglected to make offerings 
to the dead. 

Another way in which these divinities 
make their presence felt is in objects that 
are set aside as sacred. This is closely re- 
lated to fetishism. It is said that a certain — 


tribe has an object which consists of the 


nails and hair of a long line of their de- 
ceased chiefs tied together with a _ hide. 
Whenever the chief of this tribe dies his 
relics are added to the bundle. It is regarded 
as bound with the life of the whole clan. 
They have numerous charms and fetishes. 
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One of the charms is the string which the 
mother ties around the waist of her child 
and which is worn throughout childhood. 
This fetish is for health. Various objects of 
nature have each a life similar to that of 
man. 
object. The eagle’s talon, the wing feathers 
of any kind of birds, the leopard’s claw, the 
teeth of animals and all these objects which 
are desirable or fearful are valuable fetishes 
because one may receive their power which 
they possessed. The native sometimes says 
the wind talks to the forest and the forest 
talks to the wind and when he uses this ex- 
pression he is not speaking figuratively. 
Closely related to this class of fetishes is a 
kind of somewhat higher than animistic 
fetish. In this relation of the physical ob- 
ject and its power within is not that of body 


and spirit but that of a house and tenant _ 
The spirit may leave the. fetish. 
and then it will be of no more use, “but they 


living in it. 


skill of the fetish doctor can compel the 
spirit to remain. It is under the control of 
the possessor of the fetish and must do as 
he says. If it should disobey he will pun- 
ish it, usually by hanging it in the smoke. 
It is such a fetish contained in a goat’s horn, 
that a man walking in the forest has tied 
around his neck to make him invisible to an 
enemy. Another he hangs among his plan- 
tains to keep the wind from blowing them 
down. Some leaves of a certain kind of tree 
are tied in a bundle and hung on a stick to 
protect his field or garden. 


Some natives have asked for charms that 
they might be able to shoot straight, others 
have asked for a charm that they might be 
able to read books. But the most powerful 
and sacred fetish is the ancestral relic. It 
is the skull of the father or other ancestral 
relation. Here fetishism becomes an an- 
cestral worship. The skull is the residence 
of the dead father and if it be treated well, 
that is, kept inca warm dry place the father 
will confer any kind of favor. They never 
punish these ancestral fetishes. In fact, if 
they neglect them, if they will let this an- 
cestral relic get cold or wet it will punish them. 

We may wonder if ancestor worship has 
any connection with the moral conduct of 
these people, if they are more honest be- 
cause of their ancestors. It is rather diff- 
cult to say to what extent it does affect their 
lives individually but it has considerable ef- 
fect upon their social life. It acts as a bind- 
ing force to bind them together. 


This life is not separated from the > 
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STEWARDSHIP AND THE TITHE 


E. J. Bohn 


In the September issue of the “Messenger,” 
when we discussed the subject “Stewardship 
and Possessions,” we came to the conclusion 
that every Christian owes to God, as the 
owner, a portion of his income which should 
be systematically rendered. The question 
we want to answer in this discussion is, 
what is a fair portion of one’s income that 
every Christian should feel he owes his Lord. 
We know it must be systematic and that it 
must cost something if stewardship is to 
mean anything. But what is’ God’s will in 
this matter? If we can settle that, we shall 
have no difficulty in determining the amount 
that every Christian ought to give from his 


Aricome. 


any” Christian people, when they are 
asked this question, will se soda reply 
that it ‘should be a tenth of one’s net income. 
And they will go to the Old Testament and 
show that the Lord ordained it there. Again 
there are some who say that that is an Old 
Testament Law which is no longer binding 
on us’ to-day. May we take a brief glimpse 
into the history of tithing and see if that 
will help us to determine whether the tenth 
is still a fair portion of our income to be 
rendered to God. 


We ‘find the law of the tithe appearing 
very early in Hebrew history—at the be- 
ginning of orderly worship, and when God 
had to have a house and a priest was to be 
sustained. But even long before this time 
we find it appearing as an offering. Original- 
ly it was not a regular offering required by 
law, as it was later, but more of a spontan- 
eous thank offering given out of gratitude 
for the blessings that were enjoyed. Though 
this was done by the Pagan people surround- 
ing the Hebrews, as well as the early He- 
brews themselves (one example is the offer- 
ing brought by Abraham to Melchizedek). 
This is after all the spirit with which the 
offering of the tithe should be given. It was 
only after a law was instituted in Mosaic 
times, that the spirit of love which should 
prompt all tithing was lost. But what is sig- 
nificant, is the fact that we find the tithe 
universal in the worship of the ancient 
world. The Jews were not alone in this, 
but even hundreds of years before the time 
of Moses we ‘find that there were pagans who 
offered tithes to their Gods. Some of the 
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scholars of archaeology give us proof of the 
prevalence of tithing among the ancient 
Egyptains, East Indians, Babylonians, and 
Assyrians. We are told in the classics that 
we find Demosthenes, the tamous Greek 
orator, denouncing as sacrilegious the with- 
hoiding of tithes from their Gods. 

These facts have made us believe that the 
idea of the tithe must have been divinely 
implanted in the human heart. Just as the 
belief of immortality has been a universal 
faith among the ancient races and believed 
to have been divinely implanted, so has the 
belief in the tithe seemed to have come 
from the same divine source. Since the hu- 
man heart has always felt that it was only 
fair and right to render a certain portion of 
their possessions to their God or Gods, the 
belief is growing in extent and favor that 
we, as Christians, cannot evade this divine 
command which comes as forcibly as ever 
io all thinking people. 

When we come to the New Testament 
we are stil more impressed with the fact 
that the tithe is not a law which is binding 
only in Old Testament times. For we find 
the New Testament saturated with the idea 
of stewardship. Paul’s very commission to 
preach was a stewardship intrusted to him. 
1 Cor. 9:17. And in the parables of Jesus the 
sense of stewardship is especially deepened 
in the parables of the “Talents” and 
“Pounds.” Surely then, if stewardship means 
anything at all its principles must also be 
applied in the realm of possessions as well 
as to any other phase of living. Jesus does 
not of course make many definite statements 
concerning tithing, but the few references 
that He does make, show that without a 


doubt He sanctioned the custom of tithing. 


In the twenty-third chapter of Matthew He 
hurls invectives at the Pharisees, but com- 
mends them for one thing—their tithing. 
“This ye ought to have done.” 


Further, from the viewpoint of reason we 
come to the conclusion that we would want 
to tithe even if the Old Testament and New 
Testament never enjoined its practice on us. 
The highest conception of the performance 
of any duty or the avoidance of any evil, 
does not come to us because some external 
law commands it, but when it spontaneously 
springs forth out of our inner selves because 
the heart and mind sanction it as right. We 
neither steal nor commit murder solely be- 
cause a commandment in the Old Testa- 
ment tells us not to, but also because we 
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recognize the value and good of such a com- 
mandment. Reason convinces us that they 
are for the highest welfare of man. In the 
same way every thoughtful and conscientious 
Christian will want to observe the law of 
the tithe, not from a machanical viewpoint, 
but because out of gratitude to his God 
whom he recognizes as the sovereign Owner 
and Giver of all things, he feels that to be 
fair he should at least give as much as a 
tenth of his net income. 


Furthermore if men were willing to tithe 
under the law, we ought to be willing to do 
at least that much under the Gospel of love. 
Jesus gave the commandment to evangelize 
the world and with it have come many added 
responsibilities for carrying the Gospel to 
the ends of the world. How serious do we 
consider this responsibility? 

Is not the work of evangelizing the world 
and carrying on the work of the Church the 
Lord’s business? Tithing by Christian peo- 
ple would mean that we had a systematic 
method of carrying on the Lord’s business 
which is so often done in a slothful manner 
by Christian people who claim’to be interest- 
ed in the work of the Lord. It would mean 
far greater efficiency in the cause of advanc- 
ing His Kingdom. Out of a church in New 
York State of one thousand members there 
were two hundred and sixty-five tithers, 
who paid three-fourths of the budget which 
was fifteen thousand dollars. What would 
it have meant for that church if the remain- 
ing seven hundred and fifty members had 
been tithers? How much more could be 
done in the mission field, foreign as well as 
at home! Can we consider ourselves truly 
Christian and be indifferent about this mat- 
ter? ‘Is it not true that the test of our sin- 
cerity in any thing will be shown by the ~ 
way we put our money into it? How much 
do we believe in our religion? Are we will- 
ing to let it cost, or do we give to the Lord 
only what is left over? Should not His por- 
tion be paid first? Have we ever thought 
that we are robbing God if we do not give 


These 
are questions that every Christian ought to 


Him a fair portion of our income? 
face and answer honestly. 


Have you renewed your subscription? 
Fifty cents pays for ONE YEAR. One 
dollar for TWO YEARS. “Dealing Square- 
With God” is given free with a two year 
renewal. 
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BUILDING THE AFRICAN CHURCH - ship in general. 





(Continued From Last Issue) 
Native Leadership 


The welfare of any congregation or group 
of congregations depends very much upon 
its leaders. Christ trained the first leaders 
and they were sent out to assume the re- 
sponsibilities thrown upon them. After He 
left this earth, the local churches selected its 
leaders. 


‘The question was asked in a Congo paper 
some time ago, “How would you detine in- 
digenous leadership of the Christian church?” 
The following answer was given: “Ultimate 
leadership means all branches of religious, 
educational, and medical work wholly in the 
Africans’ hands, interpreting the Christ of 
the Bible to the African in terms of his own 
thought and life. For immediate leadership 
we would need to be satisfied with pastors 
of local churches, superintendents of dis- 
tricts, teachers in the schools, advisers to 
the missionary and hospital assistants, thus 
slowly developing to the ultimate leadership 
as ability is shown and education its made 
possible.” 


Has the African the qualities of leader- 
ship: Incidents could be given by every 
mission in the Congo showing that there 
are individuals who ‘have such qualities. In 
the native life there are chiefs who have real 
qualities of leadership. On our staff we had 
a teacher who at one time worked for the 
diamond people at Tshikapa. He had charge 
of 2000 men. It takes ability to handle such 
men and get work out of them. The Klein- 
boy who has gone down to Angola to start 
a congregation has shown ability of leader- 
ship. 

Organization 


Every church that is organized or in the 
process of being organized, recognizes certain 
positions for the leaders’ of the church. Our 
Evangelistic Policy recognizes the follow- 
ing positions: 


Teachers—Including out-station teaching 


and preaching. 


_ Overseers—Those having charge of groups 


of out-station teachers. 
Evangelists—Itinerating preachers. 


Deacons—Those who deal with new Con- 
verts, ‘backsliders and the church member- 


Assistant Pastors — Preaching, pastoral 
visitation, with authority to administer com- 
munion and baptism and officiate in marriage 
ceremonies as the pastor may grant authority. 

Pastors—Those having general oversight 
of congregations with the full authority to 
officiate in all the church services and cere- 
monies. 


Special consecration services shall be held 
for the setting apart of teachers, overseers 
and evangelists. Deacons, Assistant Pastors 
and Pastors shall be ordained to their posi- 
tions. 


Furthermore, the organization shall con- 
sist of central congregations deeply rooted 
in God through Jesus Christ, as an integral 
part of the church universal, capable under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit of bearing 
its own fruits in its day and generation. 


In conclusion’ I wish to say a word in 
regards to the future of the native church. 
What prospects are there that she will take 
root and expand? Some time ago I saw a 
cartoon in connection with an advertisement. 
To the right stood Prof. Knowall, the emi- 
nent Phrenologist, ready to tell your past, 
present, and future for 25¢. On the back 
wall there was a chart indicating that the 
head of a pérson was divided into depart- 
ments something like a modern department 
store where one department is called, the 
shoe dept.; another the clothing dept.; still 
another, the hat or dress dept. and so on. 
The various departments or bumps on this 
head were called, ambition, memory, art, 
wit, music, love, hate, etc. To the left were 
fond parents desiring to know what their 
beloved child would be best suited for. By 
passing ‘his hands over the bumps on your 
head, the Phrenologist determined what 
you should be. My father was at one time 
interested in the study of Phrenology to en- 
able him. to tell. others to what vocation 
they are best suited for. I still remember 
that he said this, “The study of Phrenology 
makes one too inquisitive. If I sit in the 
church and one comes in late, I am always 
tempted to look around to see what kind of 
bumps he has on his head.” 


I will let Mr. Bell tell the rest of the 
story. “He made one big mistake, in my 
case, by feeling a certain bump and telling 
me that I should be a preacher—I knew, 
what he didn’t. I got that bump from fall- 
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ing out of a wagon. More than that, 1 knew 
that if my father knew the truth, I’d get an- 
other bump somewhere else, for having been 
on that wagon.” 


Now I do not attempt to be Mr. Knowall, 


but there are certain bumps which indicate 
that the native church will take root and ex- 
pand. 

1. The infant church is a living organism, 
and, though small, it will grow, 

2. Natives are becoming tired of material- 
ism. They are reaching forth for something 
that can satisfy the deepest human longings 
of the soul. This is a healthy sign. 

3. Native leaders are eager to get more 
training to enable them to fulfill the tasks 
ahead of them. 

Christ is the head of the church. He can 
be trusted to guide it. The operations of the 
Holy Spirit are not confined to the white 
races alone. Rev. Ellenwood said, “We must 
assume that Christ is able to care for His 
Church after we have planted it and duly 
nurtured it.” The promises of God can be 
claimed by all races. We can say in our lan- 
guage, “The Lord is our keeper;” the Africans 
can say the same words in their own lan- 
guage—‘Yehowa udi mulami wetu.” 


ENROUTE TO AFRICA CONTINUED 


By Mrs. Graber 


We stood on the top-most deck as it 
faded from view, especially the Statue of 
Liberty which with hand upraised in state- 
ly majesty seemed to bid us farewell. 


It was a most beautiful moon-light night, 
and we stood on deck until the last beams’ 
of light faded away in the distance and we 
could see New York no longer. On and on 
we went until all land disappeared and we 
were far out on the briny deep. 


For days we sailed on and on. Those were 
great days of fresh ocean breeze and cool 
weather. We sat in our deck chairs enjoy- 
ing the sunlight and balmy air. Sometimes 
we slept, sometimes’ we read and again we 
would write letters. We played deck tennis 
some and took pictures. 


I believe you would have been interested 
in the gymnasium on our steamer. You see 
our ship was just like a beautiful home, only 
on water instead of land. In this gymnasium 
there was a place to have a bicycle race and 
another place in which one could row a 
boat. There were a number of things to 


life boat drill. 


January 


interest boys and girls, and many were in 
there enjoying themselves. 

I must tell you of one incident which I 
am sure will interest you. One morning a- 
bout nine or ten o’clock we heard the bugle 
playing again and again. This was the sig- 
nal for each to get his life preserver and go 
to their certain section and get ready for a 
You see we had to do this 
so that we would know what to do if some- 
thing happened to our ship and it was about 
to sink. So we grasped our life preservers 
and tied them on and hurried to the topmost 
deck to our life boat. And everywhere people 
were rushing to their life boat and boys 
and girls, all the children, had to put on 
their life preservers also. Some very small 
children had them on and some were much 
frightened at all the excitement and several 
were crying very hard. It was quite exciting 
and interesting. We were given instructions 
as to what we should do in case of an acci- 
dent to our ship. Truly it was a good thing 
we had those drills, too, because a few days 
later we barely escaped crashing into a 
freighter because of a very dense fog and 
if there had been disaster we would have 
known better what to do. 


The days passed by, one by one until we 
were nearing Europe, and our destination 
which was Antwerp. One morning we went 
early to the deck to watch the scenery which 
we were rapidly approaching. For days we 
had been on the wave tossed ocean and now 
we were nearing land. Through our field 
glasses we glimpsed the shores of England. 
On either side steep hills arose. Some places 
there were forests on the hill sides but more 
often small patches of ground, with crops 
growing on them. They were English farms 
enclosed by hedges, quite different from our 
American farms. But there was something 
else which we saw, which I am sure would 
have interested you boys and girls. How 
many have read real stories of castles and 
giants and ogre, or castles and kings and 
queens and princesses? I’m sure you’ve 
each one read such a story and so have I. 
And often as we sailed by the shores’ of 
England we would see in the distance old 
ruined castles, some very large with tall 
towers and others vine covered. They were 
mysterious and interesting to me. It seem- 
ed as if I could imagine a king or queen or 
perhaps a giant living in those castles’ many 
years ago. Many fascinating things we saw 
but we cannot tell them all. 





— a See 
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Then came Cherbourg, France. It was 
similar to England as to the farms, but in- 
stead of castles, we saw many old fortresses, 
centuries old, some of them and others were 
more recent and were much used in the 
world war. They were battle-scarred. 

Oh, yes, boys and girls, I forgot to men- 
tion also that we were especially moved as 
we viewed Plymouth, England. I wonder if 
you know why? Haven’t you read the true 
story of the Pilgrim Fathers who left their 
native land to come to America to have re- 
ligious freedom, or in order that they might 
worship God as they saw best according to 
the dictates of their own conscience. And 
it was from the coasts of Plymouth, England 
that they set sail for the unknown land of 
America. That was a thrilling memory as 
we gazed upon Plymouth. 


Then we sailed on past France and soon 
we began to see the soft fresh green rolling 
plains of Holland. Tall and very slender 
trees were seen in orderly rows for miles 
with nice roads winding in amongst the trees. 
The houses everywhere could be seen for 
miles away with their red roofs nestled a- 
mongst the green trees. Here and there 
were large patches of yellow field crops and 
everywhere was a neatness and orderliness 
which is not always found in America. No 
tall uncut grass and the country truly pre- 
sented a very charming and harmonious pic- 
ture. In the distance we often saw the little 
‘Dutch children with their Dutch clothes 
and wooden shoes, sometimes with the sheep, 
again riding the bicycle or walking along 
arroad) 

As we passed the Netherlands we had a 
view of the Dykes and several times now 
and then we saw a large Dutch windmill 
about which you have often read I am sure. 

One evening a short time later we arrived 
in Antwerp, Belgium. Antwerp seemed so 
different from American cities, but was very 
interesting. The streets are very narrow in 
most places and the street cars or trams as 
they are called, are quite small and made 
quite differently from ours at home. But 
especially interesting were the great draft 
horses. Often we saw one horse pulling long 
and large wagons very heavily loaded, and 
yet the horse did not seem to be over-loaded. 
They are beautiful and powerful horses. 

We could not help but notice that Antwerp 
seemed a city of bicycles. Everywhere we 
saw them gliding about. It seems almost 
every one has’ one. 
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Then there was an interesting World 
Exposition now in progress in Antwerp and 
we had an occasion to visit it some. It was 
very interesting and especially artistic. We 
attended the Exposition of Congo Africa. 
Almost every country in the world was rep- 
resented. Perhaps many of you will see a 
similar thing if you attend the world fair in 
Chicago in 1933, if the Lord tarries a few 
more years. 

(To be continued) 


ONE HOSPITAL THAT MEAS- 
URES UP 


The annual report of the Presbyterian hos- 
pital at Alat, Cameroon, West Africa, is in- 
teresting and instructive. Several pages of 
well presented statistics give us some picture 
of the scope of the work done, and the large 
number and variety of sufferers reached with 
helpful physical ministry, and more important 
still, with a definite presentation of the Gospel. 
It is cheering to read that from among the 
pagan patients a little over ten per cent have 
been actually won to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and carefully followed up by representatives 
of the hospital. 

“The great purpose of the Central Hospital 
is the bringing of men, women, and children 
to a saving knowledge of Christ as their per- 
sonal Savior, and this year has been no ex- 
ception, for there have been two hundred and 
twenty-one more converts actually made at the 
hospital than last year. Last year we reported 
that our follow-up messengers had found that 
69 per cent of those making profession were 
going forward satisfactorily, and we have no 
reason to think that it is any less this year. 
We know of at least ten of our former con- 
fessors that have made good in their two 
years of profession, and have been taken into 
the church this year. It is difficult to say just 
how many more there may be, because so many 
of them fall into line with other catechumens 
in their home communities, and we as a hos- 
pital lose track of them. 

“We, however, follow up all our converts 
until convinced they are progressing as they 
should in the faith. Those that fall by the 
wayside are given more than one opportunity 
to return, as our two messengers are constant- 
ly going up and down seeking these lost sheep. 
In the four and one-half years of the Central 
Hospital’s existence we have seen a total of 
2,351 converts gathered in. So we thank God, 
and press on toward the mark of His high 
calling in Christ Jesus.”—-The Moody Monthly. 
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MISSION STUDY 


E’ J. "Bohn 


Review of Chapter II of “The Friends 
of Africa” 


In this chapter we will note the human 
problem of Africa, which, as we will see is 
a great one. 
foreword of this chapter, this human prob- 
lem begins with the sparse population of 
this continent. The great question is whether 
the population is large enough to develop 
the great potential wealth of Africa. Mr. 
Amery, the British Sec. of State, thinks that 
the people of Africa at present are not 
capable neither in numbers, physique, nor 
intelligence to cope with the great task be- 
fore Airita’ to-day, (ltois ssa tuaty the 
“twentieth century is rushing into Africa 
with the speed of an express train.” In a 
single generation the people of Africa are 
adopting a civilization which in the west 
had come about by a slow and gradual 
growth of hundreds of years. They are not 
ready for it, and with economic, political, 
social and cultural problems all intermingled, 
there has been created one of the greatest 
tasks which mankind has ever been called 
to undertake. We will now consider them. 


One of the first facts we must face as we 
approach a study of the problems of Africa 
is that “Every man is a son of man, what- 
ever their living circumstances or whatever 
their state of civilization may be; whether 
they be cannibals secretly or openly; they 
will all declare that “we are men.” This is 
the human problem of which we are all a 
part. Are we going to deal with the African 
as if he were our brother, “A son of man?” 
He produces for us in the raw state many 
of the products which we now use as finished 
commodities. One of them is the rubber 
tire which we use every time we drive our 
car. What manner of man is this from whom 
we are accepting things? 

In answer to the above question, we find 
as we examine the records of early explor- 
ers, who came in touch with the natives 
when they were their real selves in their 
primitive innocence, that they were a people 
who had already developed the art of music 
to a degree which one would scarcely look 
for among primitive people. They were 
people of a natural dignity, a natural gener- 
osity, and a conservative people to whose 
racial treasures we have been insensitive. with 


As Mr. Oldham shows in the 
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our dominating contacts with them, doing 
them many injuries of which we are careless 
and ignorant. 

In considering some of their aspects, we 
find that their women are just as desirous of 
beauty and can also ‘be just as vain as any 
European women. We may think that 
many of the primitive tribes have taken 
pains by some of their strange devices to 
hide it, as with the plugged nose, plugged 
earlobes, matted hair, tattoos, etc. The 
primitive African is modest. Any breach of 
their conventions is deeply offensive to him. 
Among certain of the pastoral tribes we 
would find extraordinary obesity among the 
women, there being a close relationship be- 
tween the well-being of the family cattle and 
the wife’s weight. 

Though the occupations of primitive Africa 
are diverse in myriad fashion, in the main 
they are pastoral and agricultural. They are 
expert herdsmen and shepherds, having made 
the perfect control of a herd of cattle almost 
an art. The women work very hard, but take 
pride in the fact that it is they who sustain 
the tribe. Among these agricultural and 
pastoral people we also find artisans and 
craftsmen, some of which show a high de- 
gree of development. These are the weav- 
ers, potters, basket makers, hairdressers, 
goldsmiths, coppersmiths, carvers of wood 
and workers in leather. Their arts and crafts 
show an extraordinary element of perfection. 

The dwellings of the African differ in 
form and structure after their tribes. The 
floor is of clay, the roof of a grass or leaf 
thatch, the walls of wattles or reeds or bark 
of trees. There are no windows and but one 
door. One will find great towns among cer- 
tain tribes. The Yoruba and the Baganda 
are peoples of great cities. Ibaden has 
140,000 inhabitants. In Central and Southern 
Africa the people are villagers. Their villages 
are strung like beads along tribal trails. 

The languages of Pagan Africa are warm 
with the spirit of the race, though some are 
monosyllabic, polysyllabic with clicks, stac- 
cato and legato, they have served as adequate 
vehicles for every mode of expression. Be- 
fore the white man came it had not been 
reduced to writing. There are many which 
still have not ‘been written. 


In government we are told that Africa 
presents every type, from tyrannical despot- 
ismnr of a warlike king, to a system of patri- 
archal control. Many of the tribal chiefs 

(Continued on page 96) 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


MWe 
We 





SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR 
MISSIONARY MEETING 


Hymn. 

Prayer, remembering especially the new 
children who are coming to the mission 
stations to enter school. 

Memory verses, ask each child to recite at 
least one Bible verse. 

Hymn. 

Tell the story of Chapter six, after which 
the following questions might be asked. 

Tell about the rumors the African chil- 
dren hear about the missionaries, and 
how these false rumors are corrected. 

What did Mone Ze’s mother give him, so 
that he would have plenty of strength 
for the journey and be kept from all 
evil? 

What did they see at the entrance of 

every village as they traveled? 
about Mone Ze’s first impressions 
when he arrived at the mission station. 

What were some of the things’ which rush- 


Tell 


ae Mrs. E. A. Sommer ee 


ad 


ed through his mind, when he spent 
his first day at school with the for- 
eigner? 

Describe the kind of homes the mission- 
aries first lived in. 


Open discussion. 
Hymn. 
Closing prayer. 


Meade, Kansas, Nov. 5, 1930. 
Dear Mr. Eash. 


I am going to school and I like it fine. I 
ani ten years old and in the fifth grade. My 
teacher’s name is Mrs. Arnold R. Friesen. 
Our school started Sept. 2nd. Four of us 
are going to school. There are ten pupils in 
our school, I have five sisters and two 
‘brothers. Johnny and Catherine Enns are 
my cousins. I am sending you five dollars, 
which we children received by raising chick- 
ens. 

Yours truly, 
Eva Enns. 





Wns Wyrifa. 


Rafumba, Rifwit Rwango Diftrift, Con- 
go Belge, W. ©. Wfrifa, den 30. Septem- 
ber 1980. Ltebe Gejchwijter im Herrn! 

oe pial, 10a. 1-2 je ichittter: “per 
Wialmijt jetn Herz aus in Danflagung. 
,Xobe den Herrn, meine Geele, und, was 
in mir ijt, jeinen heiligen Jtamen! Lobe 
den Serrn meine GSeele und vergif nicht, 
was Er dir Gutes getan hat.” | 

Wile. Kinder Gottes haben eine Uriache 
sum danfen. Wir, Wrbetter bet Rafumba, 
jindD froh und danfbar dem Herrn gegen- 
liber. Der Herr ijt fehr qnaditg zu uns ge- 
wejen in legter Reit. 

Veber vier Wtonate 3uritch rwrtrde ich 
franf an ieber, das Sntermittent teber. 
Mlir sweiund3swanzig Sage hatte ich dieje 
Rranfheit. Itach dtefem war ich jehr jehwach 
und hatte auch eine Suriicfallung. Yn al- 
fen diefen Vagen famen wir 3um Herrn, 
und Cr ijt jo gnadig getwejen, dapB ich jebt 
auf bin, Wir hoffen, dak ich bald genug 


Kraft haben werde um meine Arbeit vollig 
aufgunefmen. Dem Herrn jet Ehre fiir 
jeine Gite. 

DiejeS Sabhr fam die Regenpertode ein 
wenig jpater als [estes Nabr. Deshalben 
jagte ein Heide in etnem Dorfe ungefabr 
jechS Mteilen bon der Mtit}fion, dak der 
eift eines veritorbenen Mtannes aufer- 
ftanden jet und habe gejagt daR e8 fiir dret 
‘Mtonate noch nicht Negen geben wilirde. 
Wie Leute, wir auch, mn dtejer Umagebung 
Hatten jehon Korn gepflangt als dieje Nede 
binaus fam. Giele batten auch jon Crd- 
nijje (Peanuts) geptlangt. Diefe wurden 
aus der Crde genommen, und dite Leute 
welche ihre Erdnitije noch nicdt gepflanat 
batten, Hatten feine Gedanfen jte zu pflan- 
zen, Denn jie jagten eine Ditrre ijt bvor- 
handen. — 

Wir Wrbeiter jamt den eingebornen 
Chrijten famen im Gebet zum Herrn und 
baten Shn um Regen. Gegenwartig find 
die dDret Mtonate ungefabr halb abgelaufen 
und der Geber aller quten Gaben hat jon 


ad 
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paar joone Regen gefchenft. a, der Gott 


de§ Elia lebt Heute noc) und Heiden wer- 


den zu Schanden mit ihren Gottern. 

Die Wrbeit des Herrn geht noc) immer 
boran. €8 find etliche Geelen, hier und 
Da, die nach Dem Erlojer fragen. Ya, moch- 
ten e$ doch vtele jein. 

Betet fir uns und dieje Arbeit, aber be- 
tet auch bejonders fir Wrbetter, denn die 
Ernte ijt grok Hier, aber wenig jind die 
Wrbeiter. Grithend eure Gejchwifter, 

WY. W. Sanger. 


MISSION STUDY 
(Continued from page 94) 
were despotic and cruel... Many chiefs owe 
their reputation as rulers to their cruelties. 
As a consequence obedience is the law of 
the community great or small, for fear rules 
the people’s conduct. 

When we study the religious beliefs of 
Africa we are perhaps surprised to learn 
that the whole of pagan Africa is aware of 
the supernatural. The African is religious 
and he practices his religion. John Dube 
says, “I never knew a Zulu who did not be- 
lieve in God.” He believes in a supreme cre- 
ator God, of whom there are various titles. 
There is, of course, much fetishism and an- 
cestor worship. The Bantu believes in sur- 
vival of personality after death. The mother 
whose- baby dies (half of the babies die) 
believes she shall know some day where its 
abode is. Her mother love for her baby is 
as great as any mother’s. But her lot as a 
wife and mother is one of the most sad 
and wretched of any woman on earth. In 
marriage she is practically the slave, or 
rather one of many slaves of her husband. 

The primitive African has no ‘system of 
writing so they are a people without a re- 
corded history. Their’ ‘history is all oral, 
handed down from generation to generation, 
in some cases by professional recorders and 
recounters. 

The white man’s civilization has also 
brought in a new time for the African. 
Trains demand a time schedule, which is 
measured by a calendar and a clock. The 
African had never been conscious of time 
and space. 

The new chief is no longer the African, 
but the whiteman. He is the governor. He 
must also be the friend of the black man 
for the next twenty-five years. With the 


white man bringing in his civilization he has 


made the native more and more dependent 
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on him. Theirs is the great task to lead 

aud help this people in the hour of their 

great need. Especially the new aspect of 

wonian which has been created through the 

new civilization. Who’s load is it? 
Questions for Thought and Discussion 

1. How does the sparse population in 
Africa create a human problem? 

2. In what way is the white man a part of 
the human problem? 

3. What:manner of people do we find the 
African to ‘be? 

4. What can be said about the home life 
of the African? 

5. What kind of God does the African be- 
lieve in? How does it differ from the 
Christian concept of God? 

6. What is the state of the African woman 
to-day? What is the great human prob- 
lem in relation to woman? 


JOSEPH CLARK 
(Continued from page 84) 


Mr. Clark was anxious to push into the 
interior, rather than continue in the crowded 
area of the Lower Congo. At that time the 
mission had three stations above Leopold- 
ville, Bolenge, Tshumbiri and Irebu. The 
Clarks spent about a year at the shorthanded 
station of Irebu, and then with his three 
young Congo assistants, Frank, Vinga and 
Willie, they pushed on to Ikoko on Lake 
Tomba. As they steamed in on the lake the 
horizon could not be distinguished from the 
sky and the lake. There, says Mrs. Clark, 
heaven and earth meet. Truly it has been so, 
for heaven has come down to the wild, 
cannibal people of Lac Tumba. A temporary 
house of bamboo with board floors was soon 
built and also a school-chapel of planks. 
Within a year Mr. Clark preached his first 
sermon in this new language while the work 
in the school dispensary was already under 
way. 
(To be continued) 





FAITH AND FEELING 





Just in the porportion in which we believe 
that God.will do just what He has said is 
our faith strong or weak. Faith has nothing 
to do with feeling or with impressions. If 
we desire to couple them with faith, then 
we are no longer resting on the Word of 
God because faith needs nothing of the kind. 

—George Muller. 


















































FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


I. THE CONGO INLAND MISSION TREASURER 


FOR MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1930 


| ae 
| Balance in Acct. Nov. 1, 1930 





$1,696.82 
‘f RECEIPTS . 
faec. M. C. $1,057.00 
tee). M. C.. 1,375.00 
ik CPS RE 100.00 
Amie 30.00 2,562.00 
4,258.82 
. DISBURSEMENTS 
iD. M. C. 
i= Allowances 1,066.00 
Field 
Office 57.27 
General 36.15 $1,159.42 
mC. M.°C. 
Allowances 626.25 
Field 273.13 
Office 29.78 
General SOs 7265.01 
SUNDRY 
CG. 100.00 
Amie 50.00 
‘i Das OFS 25.00 175.00 2,299.73 
Total to be accounted for 1,959.09 
| Represented by the 
' following Funds: Dr. Cr. 
CORA GE Diag tte $1,256.39 





DUM, 74.05 
C.rGi; 15.00 
Be ae One 
Tieszen 711.70 
Amie 171.00 
De MiB: 165.80 
254.05 (2213.14 
254.05 
Same as above 1,959.09 
Received from 
Mrs. W. B. Stallings for Amie $ 30.00 - 
Hebron €.:E. Society for C, M.. C. 3.00 
Miss. Society, Bethel College 4.00 
$37.00 
Bank Reconciliation: 
In bank Dec. 1, 1930 $2,460.06 
Outstanding Checks Nos.: 
$ 50.00 
79 50.00 
90 . 100.00 
91 65.00 
92 56.25 
95 130.00 
4 49.72 500.97 
Same as above $1,959.09 


I. R. DETWEILER, Treas. 


II. CENTRAL MENNONITE BOARD OF HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS 
(FOREIGN MISSION FUND) 
FOR MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1930 


RECEIPTS 
Tiskilwa Mennonite Church 
Calvary Mennonite Church 
Calvary Menn. Sunday School 
Meadows Mennonite Church 
Normal Mennonite Church 
Belleview Columbus Kans. 
Anchor Mennonite Church 
— Boynton Mennonite Church 
jaeeDr. & Mrs. W. B. Page 


$ 41.10 
76.50 
38.86 
42.57 

100.00 
33.88 
45.00 
17.24 
70.00 


Total Receipts $465.15 


DISBURSEMENTS 

To Rev. I. R. Detweiler, Treas., 
Nov. Allowances $1,050.00 
Balance deficit Nov. 1, 1930 3,599.90 
Balance deficit Dec. 1, 1930 4,184.75 
4,649.90 4,649.90 

S. E. MAURER, Treas. 


III. DEFENCELESS MENNONITE CONFERENCE 
(FOREIGN MISSION REPORT) 
FOR MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1930 
4 RECEP ES Total Children’s Offerings 190.84 
Archbold, Ohio $555.83 Maer Don 
_ Berne, Indiana 83.95 Total Receipts $1,598.20 
Bluffton, Ohio 81.02 Tore 
Chicago, Illinois 7.40 No cash in treasury, Nov. 1, ’30 00.00 
Flanagan, Illinois 217.58 Raa RUNES 
Groveland, Illinois 197.69 Total to Balance $1,598.20 
-Grabill, Indiana 96.60 —Paid out— 
Lafayette, Indiana 17:25. C Mila eT cea: 1,375.00 
=» Pioneer, Ohio 48.22 Charles Becker annuity interest 25.00 
‘Sterling Young Men’s Class a 
for Native Evangelist 30/005; ebhotalveaid Out $1,400.00 
Woodburn, Indiana 782% Balancewn--Lreasury,) Deéec« I, °30 198.00 
Children’s Offerings for ee 
Missionaries’ Children: Total to Balance $1,598.20 
Archbold, Ohio $92.75 Note at Harlan State Bank 90.60 
Bluffton, Ohio 21.19 (Grabill Bank Loss) 
Groveland, Illinois 64.31 Respectfully submitted, 
Lafayette, Indiana 12.59 C. E. REDIGER, Treas: 















y If you are, then you are helping to give the Gospel 
3 Piicou oh the Mission churches and schools to about six 
ee iiausand boys and girls like Suswa, while nearly four 

hundred thousand others are waiting to also be fe) 


Jesus said: 


“Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me, 
and. forbid them not; 
farof such. is: the: 
Kingdom of God.” 
ae —Mark 10:14. 














Suswa at Nyanga Station, Congo Inland Mission 


YOUR CHANCE TO HELP— 


_ «$3500.00 is needed during 1931 to feed, clothe and 
teach the 6,000 boys and eee in the Mission schools. 
Will you be one of one hundred to give $35.00 each for 
this purpose? | | ate 
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The First Congo Diary Entry af J Gseph Clark — 


= April 22, 1880— “Reached Banana to-day about a quarter to 
one P. M. Found Comber & a companion both of the ‘Bap- 
- tist Missionary Society’ but none of our party. Mr. McKer- 
_ gow & Mr. and Mrs. Johnston arrived safely sometime ago —_ 
and are up the river a few miles. 3 
(42 days since we came on board this ship.) 
_ Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him, all creatures here below, 
_ Praise Him above, ye heavenly host, 
_ Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
(Most of our ‘goods landed before dark.) 
_ Lord, since Thou hast been so faithful to us help us to 
ie faithful to ‘Thee. ‘Let us love Thee more and more, —Till 
_ this fleeting time is o’er.’ Bind us to Thee, Lord, with the 
- bonds of love as with the bonds of a man—and let us never 
stray from Thy paths aside.” 
- (From ent Mission News and Congo News Ss. 
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EDITORIALS AND COMMENTS 


THINKING MISSIONARY 





‘The writer of the Proverbs expressed a 
universal truth when he made the assertion, 
“As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.” 
There are no exceptions to this truth. People 
are as they are because of their thoughts. 
Their thoughts grow into their character and 
make them what they are. Upright, pure 
and noble thoughts will produce noble char- 
acter and conduct, while selfish or degrad- 
ing thoughts will produce selfish or degrad- 
ed character and conduct. 

This truth suggests the task of the church 
in the building up and maintaining of a 
missionary enterprise. She cannot expect to 
get volunteers for the mission field from 
among those who are absorbed in other in- 
terests. The recruits must necessarily come 
from among those who have been so gripped 
by the missionary message and the chal- 
lenge of the Gospel that they instinctively 
think in terms of being a missionary. The 
absorbing interest of their life will be the 
mission field and their individual place in 
it. An occasional passing thought will not 
produce this result. I am sure that the ex- 
perience of all sincere missionaries will verify 
this. They did not volunteer for service un- 
til the missionary enterprise became the ab- 
sorbing interest of their life. It dominated 
all of their thinking. It made that cause, ra- 
ther than some other, the center of their 
life. 

For the maintenance of the missionary 
enterprise and the supporting of the work- 
ers on the field the same truth applies. Fi- 
nancial support for the work will not come 
from those who are absorbed in other inter- 
ests. Intelligent, systematic support will not 
come from those who give it merely an oc- 
casional passing thought. It must come from 
those who, like the volunteer and mission- 
ary, have been gripped with a passion for 
souls and a sense of Christian stewardship 
until their thinking is at least largely in 
terms of missionary work and their individ- 
ual place in it. - 

The task of the church is clear. It is to 
get all Christians to “think missionary;” to 
habitually think in terms of all being en- 
gaged in the great work with which the 
church has been commissioned. This makes 
a missionary church. Perhaps at times in 
the past she has sent out occasional calls for 
volunteers and financial support and has been 


discouraged with the meagre returns. Did 
they indicate lack of consecration? Perhaps 
it was more a matter of failing to get the 
Christians to “think missionary:” an a- 
chievement which requires not merely an 
occasional missionary sermon and appeal for 
help but “precept upon precept, precept up- 
on precept; line upon line, line upon line; 
here ai littlesand there a httle. 7 Jt) 1s a cures 
time task of constantly keeping before Chris- 
tians the appeal of the Gospel, information 
concerning the mission field and the conse- 
quent demand of Christian stewardship, thus 
developing habitual missionary thinking. 
When this is accomplished volunteers and 
support will be forthcoming. This is the aim 
of our own mission board. It is to develop 
missionary thinking that information is be- 
ing constantly brought from the mission field 
and is being circulated through our church 
papers, through the visits of our field secre- 
tary and through our various missionary pro- 
grams. It is this which prompts our mission 
boards in all of their plans and work. May 
every pastor and Sunday school teacher join 
in this work as a mighty force to make our 
church missionary, so that the Kingdom of 
God may advance.—H. E. Nunemaker. 


MISSIONARY CONVICTIONS 





“Thinking Missionary” appearing in an- 
other column of this issue is one of a series 
of “conviction messages” that will appear 
regularly during this year. In these short 
articles leaders in our home constituency 
will give expression to deep seated convic- 
tions relative to the missionary enterprise. 
The Editor is making an effort to have one 
such article each month. You will want to 
read all of them. 


THE BARKMANS ARE ORDERED 
HOME 





A cablegram received by the General 
Treasurer early in January contained the 
grim message that, due to serious illness, 
Mrs. Barkman has been ordered to return 
to America at once. Arrangements have al- 
ready been made for Rev. and Mrs: Bark- 
man and Miss Bertsche to sail for home. 
They. will probably have started on their 
journey before this reaches the reader. 

Just a year ago a similar message was re- 
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ceived relative to Mr. Bixel. He has now 

been at home a year and is making a heroic 

fight to fully regain his health so that with 

Mrs. Bixel he will again be able to return 
to his work in Africa. 


The Editor predicts that there will be 
more messages of this type if a drastic im- 
provement is not made in safeguarding the 
health of the missionaries. True, it is not 
necessary that anyone be overworked. This 
is true in theory but it is also true that most 
of us in the homeland do not appreciate the 
extent to which the missionaries are sur- 
rounded by challenges to do work. It is 
much easier to caution them than it is for 

them to regard the caution. It is absolutely 

necessary that we have a physician in our 
mission to help safeguard the health of our 
missionaries. 


For years we have made appeals for doc- 
tors. None has been forthcoming. One dif- 
ficulty is that we have in the past “‘steered 
clear” of College trained missionaries. Be- 
fore a young person can to-day become a 
physician he must have a college training. 

- Unless we establish a sympathetic contact 
with the young people who are receiving 
their college training we cannot expect the 
graduates from the colleges to be willing to 
take the four years of additional training to 
‘prepare for special service in our mission. 
It is imperative that we have the physicians. 
Are we willing to take the initial steps that 
will supply. this imperative need? 


Relative to Miss Bertsche and the Bark- 
mans, it should be stated that their furloughs 
were due at the end of 1930. Rev. and Mrs. 
Barkman -had purposed to remain on the 
field several months longer, starting home 
‘about March Ist. The Treasury of the De- 
fenceless Mennonite Conference is provid- 
ing the money for the three furlough trips. 
Relatives and friends of all three returning 
Missionaries are anxiously awaiting their ar- 
tival. All the friends of the mission will be 
€ager to receive their messages after they 
have fully rested from the trip. 


With six missionaries already on furlough 
and three now enroute home, the question 
of reenforcements: is a serious one. Only 

fifteen workers will be left on the field. Five 

will be ready to return to the field by sum- 
mer but ‘three additional furloughs are due 
before their arrival. There ought to be at 
least four new missionaries in the party sail- 
‘ing next summer. One of these ought to be 
a doctor. | 5 
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THE NEXT NEW MISSIONARIES 





At least four new missionaries ought to 
be sent to Africa during 1931. These four 
are needed if all the present missionaries 
whose furloughs are due will be able to re- 
turn. Two of them are needed to join with 
Rev. and Mrs. Sutton in the pioneer work 
among the Batshoke. The other two are 
needed for ‘Mukedi station. The furlough of 
the Suttons will be due the latter part of 
1932 and new missionaries ought to have a 
year with them before assuming the entire 
responsibility of the new station. When Rev. 
and Mrs. Moser leave the Mukedi station 
on their furlough in the fall of this year, 
that station will be without a male mission-. 
ary. It is also important that either a single 
man or married family be supplied for Mu- 
kedi. There is an imperative need for these 
four missionaries. 


Six hundred dollars will be needed as pas- 
sage money for each of these workers: and 
an additional fifty dollars monthly for sup- 
port. It seems necessary that some of you 
as individuals come to the rescue and as- 
sume the responsibility of supporting in- 
dividual missionaries for a term. The total 
cost of sending a worker to the field and 
supporting him or her for a first term of 
three years is $3,300.00. This sum of money 
as a missionary contribution spread over a 
period of three years is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for Christian service. Are you inter- 
ested? Then write to the Field Secretary 
who will be glad to give you additional in- 
formation. In the meantime, let us all pray 
that the needed missionaries may be supplied. 


THE SCHOOL OF CHRIST 
“Learn of Me,” said the Master, and in- 
deed there is no teacher like Him, no school 
like His. In Christ’s school there is but. one 


Master for all the scholars, and they all 


learn from the same books; the pupils begin 
with the upper classes, and end with the 
lowest; and those that are most proficient, 
and have been longest under His tuition, 
are most conscious of their ignorance. There 
are no ‘holidays; but every day is.a holy day. 

The school. never breaks up; but the stu- 
dents leave it for Home, and the prizes are 
sent after them, and given when they arrive. 

Be willing to know; it then becomes His 
part to make thee know.—-Dr, F. B. Meyer. 
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xs NEWS FROM CONGOLAND-— 2% 





Kalamba, Africa, Sept. 30, 1930. 
Dear Readers of the Congo Missionary 
Messenger: 

Last week we spent a very amusing eve- 
ning. You will be interested to know how 
an evening can be so spent in Africa. In the 
homeland, there are various ways of enter- 
tainment, but out here we cannot boast of 
the same. When we can occasionally spend 
an interesting time, we appreciate it greatly. 

On this particular evening, Mr. Becker 
called our head teacher to discuss with him 
the Program of the Native Conference which 
takes place in December at the same time 
that our Conference is held. This native, 
Joseph by his Christian name, is an energetic 
young man, and a devoted follower of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

After the men were thru discussing the 
Conference Program, the conversation drift- 
ed upon the subject, “The living conditions 
of the people of America and the wonders 
thereof,” a topic which we delight in telling 
them about and one in which they are great- 
ly interested. As we tell them about our 
homes, streets, tall buildings, cars, telephone, 
radio, etc., it has a sort of an effect upon 
them as did fairy tales upon us when we 
were children. It takes them out of their 
earthly realm and places them in a land of 
awe and wonder. The natives cannot under- 
stand or conceive such knowledge and wis- 
dom, for among them in their ways of liv- 
ing, there are no forward developments. 
This generation soaks its ciombe (casava 
root used for making flour) in dirty pools of 
water, pounds it in hollowed out trunks of 
trees with crude sticks, and cooks it over 
an open fire in earthen kettles, in the same 
identical way as did generations before them. 
Their housing conditions have undergone 
practically no changes. They are always 
the. same mud hut, with no windows and 
just very small doors, and one must stoop 
quite a bit in order to get inside. A remark 
by a missionary to several boys was well 
justified, though not intended for sarcasm, 
when he said, “Our pigs in America have 
better houses than you people.’ However, 
about the only changes which these people 
have, and are making, are those which they 
see and adopt from the white people living 
among them and who are getting more nu- 
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merous from year to year. It can be well 
understood how descriptions of circumstances 
at home will bring out exclamations of won- 
der and often remarks such as these, “Pro- 
vidence has endowed the white man only 
with such wisdom and knowledge, but we 


black people are only intended to be and 


stay poor.” 

As the men were thus talking, I remem- 
bered that I had a set of pictures af the 
main cities of America. Looking at them 
with a stereoscope, the objects look real and 


the people as though they had life. These 


were very appropriate to the trend of con- 
versation and. illustrated 
points which we were telling them about. 
As this young man, Joseph, looked at dif- 
ferent pictures, he became excited for, be- 
holding with his eyes, he was realizing many 
things of which he heretofore only had a 
vague comprehension. He had not looked at 
many, when he came to the picture of the 
Inauguration of the President... The throng 


of people, the beautiful decorations, and the 
magnificence of the Capitol Building, so ex- | 


cited our friend, that he seemingly could not 
contain himself and called out to one of 
the boys, “Go and call Muabilai quickly, to 
come and look at the pictures of the foreign 
country.” Muabilai is his half brother and 
also a helper in the work. Then the two, at 
times with hands clasped, and again with 
arms on each others shoulder, and with ex- 
clamations, ejaculations, excitement, wonder, 
laughter and great merriment, discussed the 
pictures among themselves. Like two small 
boys they were very much excited over 
things they had never seen before, not realiz- 
ing how much amusement they were giving 


us. We also had some pictures of the life. 


of Christ, His Birth, Boyhood, His Suffer- 
ing, Crucifixion, Death, Resurrection, and 


Ascension, and these too, they enjoyed very | 


much. While looking at those pictures, they 


talked audibly to them as though the people 


were real. When they saw the one of the 
Flight of Joseph and Mary with the Christ- 
child into Egypt, and as is commonly seen, 


an Angel protecting them, our friends said 
outloud, “Oh look at that Angel, isn’t he 


wonderful? Truly I have no joy to stay here 
on earth, if in heaven we will be. like Angels.” 
When they saw Christ’s suffering, they .ex- 


splendidly many: 




















the evening very amusing for us as 


hibited much sorrow and pity and appre- 
ciation for what the Saviour had done for 
them. Then when they saw Christ as Vic- 
tor, rising from the grave, and the soldiers 
who kept watch over Him falling to the 
ground because of Christ’s glory, they ex- 
claimed in triumph, speaking to the soldiers, 
“Get back you small things, you thought you 
had our Saviour safe and out of the way, but 
the grave could not hold Him. Get back you 
small things.’ Many such native exclama- 
tions and comments on every picture, made 
we 
watched them and explained different things 
to them. When taking their departure for 
that evening, they were very much pleased 
saying they would soon be back again and 
bring others along. ; 

Wishing all the readers, the Lord’s richest 
blessings, and. with kindest regards, we re- 
main, Yours in Him who loved us, 

Martha and Alvin Becker. 


Charlesville, Congo Belge, Africa. 
November 18, 1930. 

Wear Bro. .Eash: 
I have just returned from a trip into the 


- Bashilele tribe visiting our teachers and tak- 


ing a survey of the field. This was for the 
purpose of placing a number of teachers 
that are in training, in the villages that are 
open to the gospel. I feel that my trip has 
been very profitable from various points of 
view. I sought to create a deeper friendship 
between the Bashilele chiefs and the mis- 
sion which they had so misunderstood. 
They thought that all white men were alike, 
and that they were here for the mere pur- 
pose of exploiting them for gain. After they 


once understood the purpose and the pro- 


ignorance, all reign supreme. 
neath it all, there is the longing and hunger 


gram of the mission they became most 
friendly and hospitable, to the extent that 
some of the chiefs asked that teachers be 
sent to their villages. This is a new page 
written in the history of the Bashilele at- 
titude. 

Truly the Lord is at work opening the 
doors of villages and hearts of this savage 
and primitive people even in the more re- 
mote places where superstition, sin, vice and 
However be- 


of the human soul reaching out after higher 


You might raise the question, how is it 
possible for the missionary in a few hours 
to gain that intimate confidence with this 
savage and warlike people? True I grant 
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you, this would have been impossible if 
there had not been laid a foundation by a 


number of our faithful teachers who were 


plodding along in this field for a number of 
years amid dangers, hardships, and misun- 
derstanding. 

In the April issue of the little organ called 
“THE UNEVANGELIZED” published by 
the U. T. M. A. there appears an article on 
page 11 written by Mr. V. Butt of the U. T. 
M. A. which is a very unfair criticism of ‘the 
C. Il. ‘M. work in the Bashilele tribe. He 
makes this statement in his article, “It is 
true that the C. I. M. have catechists. work- 
ing in the territory, but these are working 
among other tribes Which are scattered 
through this Bashilele territory and not 
evangelizing Bashilele.’ However when I 
visited the U. T. M. A. a few weeks ago I 
discovered that they did not have one Mu- 
shilele on their mission station but were 
working with a few Baluba and Batshoke. 
In the light of this statement I feel it is 


necessary to give a little history of the work 


the C. I..M. has been doing among the 
Bashilele. 

About 14 years ago we placed our first 
teacher in a Bashilele village and not with- 
out great difficulty. However he soon began 
to gain the confidence of the young folks 
of the village and his work gave every prom- 
ise of soon starting a great work in this tribe. 
But during that year when the hunting sea- 
son was on, the fathers and sons went out to 


hunt wild game. The teacher was practical- 


ly alone with the women and a few decrepit 
old fathers that could not join the hunting 
sport. When they go out for this prolong- 
ed hunt they make great preparation with 
their medicines and Gods that they might 
have a prosperous hunt. However at the 
end of the hunting season they came home 
with very little game and were very much 
disappointed and disturbed. They finally 
came to the conclusion that it was the teach- 
er’s God that was angry with them. The 
Bashilele eat a great deal of meat, and now 
they had a teacher with a God who would 
withhold the meat when angry with them 
and thus leave them in hunger. The chief 
and the fathers of the villages came to the 
teacher and ordered him to leave the village. 
They said they did not want a teacher with 
a God like that. The teacher did not leave 
as they requested, but tried to show them 
that they were mistaken and that it was 
not his God that was interfering. So one 
morning at break of day the whole village 
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surrounded his house with their spears, 
bows, and arrows, pulled the teacher out of 
the house and demanded that he leave the 
village at once or they would kill him. He 
returned to Djoko Punda with a _ heavy 
heart, and so it was for months that the 
Bashilele villages were closed to the Gospel. 

We, however, did not give up but sought 
another way by which to make the approach 
with the gospel to this people. God was 
pleased to set’ His seal upon this plan and 
to-day there aré five large villages asking that 
we send them our teachers. 

Our Plan was this:—Since there are a 
number of Batshoke villages scattered 
through the entire Bashilele tribe and who 
have a kindly attitude toward the Mission 
and the teachers, we placed some of our 
teachers in these Batshoke villages who then 
‘made regular visits to the Bashilele villages 
with the aim of creating a friendship and 
good will, always dropping some seed of the 
gospel in these friendly visits. 

For years our teachers untiringly plodded 
on and laid a foundation upon which we 
must now carefully build. This comes as a 
mighty challenge to the native church, the 
missionaries, and the churches of America. 
PRAY THAT GOD’S WILL MIGHT BE 
DONE. E. A. Sommer. 
Nyanga, Nov. 17, 1930. 
Dear Readers of the Congo Missionary 

Messenger: 

“Haya muno Haya inzo.” A native pro- 
verb meaning, “Plans made will be carried 
out.” The literal translation is “Where the 
finger is pointed the house will be built.” 

The newest feature of the work at Nyanga 
is the kindergarten. It would be more truth- 
ful to divide it and call part of it a “cradle 
roll,” for some of the children are only two 
years old. There are about twenty little 
ones, sons and daughters of the Christians 
who are in school here. Then we have about 
15 boys and girls who are the kindergarten 
age. I wish you could visit their school and 
see them in the devotions. They love to 
sing “He is Coming Again” with one of the 
boys who is about 4 years old directing. 
Now he doesn’t know, “down-right-left-up” 
etc., but he directs according to rhythm, and 
why shouldn’t he. His mother grinds the 
millet into flour according to rhythm. His 
father sows it and dances it into the ground 
‘to rhythm. When his food is cooked it is 
stirred rhythmically, etc. Almost everything 
is done to a song in a minor key that has 
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more rhythm than melody. I wish you could 
see the little girls’ chorus, also the tiny two 
and three year olds sing ‘‘Jesus loves all the 
little Children of the world.” Sometimes 
they play a part of the time, and sometimes 
they do a bit of hoeing. If the girls who 
are in charge do not watch their school 
closely enough we find our little ones in a 
regular war dance. These youngsters do 
love to dance. 

I saw an encouraging incident in school 
not long ago. One of the classes had been 
overlooked, and had no teacher. Instead of 
thinking that it is the other persons’ palaver 
one of the teachers took charge of two class- 
es and was carrying it off nicely. I think 
more of the children have been promoted 
this term than in the last three terms. The 
school work both on the station and in the 
out stations goes along nicely. 

Two weeks ago to-day one of the State 
Officials and his wife were here to dinner 
with us. They were asking about the work, 
and seemed very much pleased and_ sur- 
prised to know that we have a woman’s work 
in which the women supervise the work, look 
after the other women’s work, report as 
to their gardens, house work, keep a line on 
their family life, etc. We do find the women 


harder to teach than the men, but they can . 


be taught, and we find them as trustworthy 
as the men. 

When we have an obstetrical case, the 
patient calls for her supervisor and she looks 
after the comfort of the patient until she is 
about to be delivered then she calls for the 
white person who is in charge to come, but 
in a normal delivery the women take care 
of the case very nicely. Of course it has 
been impossible for us to teach them to ob- 
serve hospital rules, but they do know some- 
thing about sanitation. Many of the things 
that we consider a necessity in the hospi- 
tals at home are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence here. 

The women come to roll call from the 
morning devotions. Then they cook food, 
and go to their gardens, carry water, etc., 
and go to school from 12:30 until:2 o’clock. 
Some of the women are making splendid 
progress in school, others are not. One of 
the women came to us two years ago, just 
grown, she had never been in a school be- 
fore, and now she reads well. She may be 
a bit of an exception. Many of the little 
girls who are in school are doing as well as 
any of the boys. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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THE CONGO INLAND MISSION AT WORK 





I. THE COST OF TRAVELING 
TO THE FIELD 





This is the first of a series of articles which 
will tell you how your missionary contri- 
butions are used. One of the large items of 
expense is the trip costs when traveling to 
or from the field. Until recent years our 
traveling missionaries were given an ad- 
vance of five hundred dollars with authority 
to incur debts enroute as was found neces- 
sary. About two years ago it was decided, 
following suggestions brought from the field, 
that the missionaries were to be given seven 
hundred dollars each for the trip with in- 
structions to travel as economical as pos- 
sible and to return any unused balance to 
the Board or Mission Treasurer. The thought 
at the time of making that arrangement was 
that the trip would cost slightly more than 
six hundred dollars. It was considered wiser, 


-however, for the missionary to have a sur- . 


plus of money than to incur debts enroute. 
Formerly the missionary made all sailing 
arrangements. It is now considered a mat- 
ter of economy for these arrangements to 
be made by a representative of the Board. 
Present efforts to hold the outgoing trip 
expenses within the six hundred dollar limit 
and the home coming within the five hun- 
dred dollar limit are fairly successful. 

Some things you need to bear in mind 

1. That we live in the Central States, a 
thousand miles or more from the sailing 
port. 

2. That our missionaries go to territory 
in Africa under the control of the Belgian 
Government. . 

3. That the only line of steamers sailing 
to Matadi near the mouth of the Congo 
River, is a Belgian Line. 

4. That the Congo Inland ‘Mission Field 
is as far inland from the coast of Africa as 
we in the Central States are from the sail- 
ing port. 

5. That the missionary needs to travel 
the thousand miles to New York by railroad, 
the nine thousand miles from New York via 
Belgium to Matadi, the Belgian Congo port, 
by steamer, and then the last thousand miles 
‘into the interior on slow river steamers. 
6. That there is no alternative in the cost 
of travel after the missionary leaves Belgium, 
there being only one steamship line, one 


class of travel and one standard charge. 

7. That the missionary goes into a coun- 
try in which he cannot purchase the neces- 
sary wearing apparel or household goods 
and not all of his food supplies—most of 
what he can buy being first shipped either 
from America or some European country 
and sold at double the .home country prices. 

8. That the missionary needs to have a 
United States Passport with a Belgian vise, 
and notarized and Consular stamped certi- 
ficates of health and good conduct. 

9. That there is only one general route 
for him to travel and one general course of 
procedure. 

The Procedure Until He Boards 
The Steamer 

1. The missionary secures a “Health Cer- 
tificate’ which he has notarized by proper 
American authorities and then stamped by 
the Belgian Consul in New York. 

2. He also secures from a local Judge or 
Police Chief a ‘Certificate of Good Conduct.” 
This also is notarized and then stamped by 
the Consul. 

3. He secures an American Passport for 
which he pays $6.00. 

4. He has the Passport vised by the Bel- 
gian Consul. Cost of this vise and the stamp- 
ing of the several certificates is $23.00. if 
secured in this country and some less if 
secured in Belgium. If secured in Belgium 
the missionary needs. to make a special trip 
from the port, Antwerp, to Brussels, the 
capitol. 

5. He buys the necessary outfit for three 
years, or longer, as the length of his term 
may be. 

6. He makes the trip to New York by 
train. The $16.00 Clergy fare which he pays 
does not include the extra fare which is 
charged on nearly all trains, nor pullman 
accommodations or meals. 

7. He pays excess baggage on everything 
he takes with him that is in excess of 150 
pounds weight. This also costs him drayage 
from the station to the steamship company 
docks. 

8. He spends at least one day and night 
in New York to make sure that all arrange- 
ments are properly made and his baggage is 
properly delivered at the steamer, 

9. The missionary who is able to secure C2 
all the necessary papers—passport certifi-ce> 
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cates, vise and stamps—travel to New York, 
pay the excess baggage and transfer charges 
and be ready to embark on the steamer, for 
a total of $75.00, does remarkably-well. For 
this purpose we will consider that as the 
total cost. The missionary is now ready to 
sail. 


From New York To Antwerp, Basin 


1. The Red Star Line is the only line run- 
ning direct from New York to Antwerp. 
There are other lines that take the passenger 
to points in England’or France but the final 
cost of travel to Antwerp is equal to or in 
excess of the direct passage cost on the Red 
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5. A night in a Matadi Hotel, the 250 
mile trip from there to Leopoldville by train 
with a night stopover at Thysville, and then 
a wait at Leopoldville until the Congo River 
steamer sails for Charlesville, costs anoth- 


er $35.00. 


6. Then follows a River steamer trip up 
the Congo and Kassai Rivers of from fifteen 
to twenty days. This passage costs another 
$73.00 with a charge of $45.00 for meals for 
eighteen days, a total of $118.00. 


7. The above figures are statements of 
actual charges made by transportation com- 
panies. There are many necessary incidental 











| 











“Scene on the Congo River as one travels from Leopoldville to Charlesville.” 


Star Line. There are four classes of travel 
as follows: 

First Class costing $220. 00 

Second Class costing $157.50 

Tourist Third Class costing $137.50 

Third or Steerage costing $105.00. 

2. Since the Steerage is quite an impos- 
sible mode of travel for folks who have re- 
spectability and cherish cleanliness, our mis- 
sionaries use the Tourist Third. The passage 
from New York to Antwerp, then, costs 
$137.50. 

3. There is a stay of from several to ten 
days in Antwerp waiting for the sailing of 
the Belgium Line Steamers for Matadi. Mr. 
George Wilson acts as Agent for the mission 
and host for the missionaries. An average 
cost of the stay in Antwerp, including agents 
fees, lodging, board, transfer of baggage, 
etc., is about $25.00. : 

4. Then follows a seventeen day trip to 
Matadi at a cost of $187.00. 


expenses enroute. For the present purpose 
we will mention $20.00 as the amount need- 
ed for such purposes. 


8. Then, also, there is the cost of excess 
baggage on the steamers and Matadi—Leo- 
poldville R. R. Line, and as well the heavy 
customs charges on goods imported into 
Congo Belge. For this present reckoning 
these might be estimated at $100.00 though 
we will omit the amount in the following 
totals. 


Costs in the United States up to 


the time of embarkation........$ 75.00 
Passage to Antwerp Belgium, Tour- 

1st Whinr dita se. Sab ects oh { i.Bosie TL Odea 
EXPENSES Lins CANIM er On kta ses Aree 
Passage to Matadi...... 187206 
Matadi to Leopoldville (Second . 

Class): with hotel, costs... .2..:..2.+/ 35,00 
River travel from Leopoldville ; 

to ;Charlesvillett() Von Sei tea arenes eee 
Allowance for incidentals enroute.... 20.00 


Total trips cost... a $597.50 
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The above estimate does not allow for any 
of the numerous emergency situations that 
might arise enroute, such as delays in river 
travel due to low water, longer stops at some 
of the connecting points, sickness, etc. 

Our missionaries are asked to make a 
sincere effort to travel to their field of work 
for $600.00. The Board is, however, obligated 
to provide for the paying of all legitimate 
expenses necessarily incurred. It does not 
pay for joy riding or unnecessary stopovers. 
It is practising almost rigid economy as it 
sends its missionaries forth to their labors. 
With the short terms of service, due to the 
tropical climate in which the workers are 
compelled to live, the transportation items 
of expense are always large. During 1931 at 
least five missionaries will be returning home 
on furloughs, five will return to the field 
and there ought to be at least four new 
workers to fill the thinning ranks. Will you 
pray that this large need may be supplied? 


MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHIES 





This Department of the “Messenger” has 
had a splendid lot of contributions recently. 
There are now on hand enough well written 
biographies supplied by young people to 
keep the Department going for at least six 
months. 
aration so that we are assured of good 
biographies for at least a year. In this issue 
we continue the very interesting biography 
of the late Dr. Joseph Clark who only re- 
cently laid down his life in Africa after a 
wonderful ministry of over fifty years. This 
sketch is quoted from the Congo Mission 
News and the Congo News Letter, a Dr. 
Joseph Clark Memorial Number. 


JOSEPH CLARK 


Byithe Rev. Paul C;MetzgeriA: BF. M.S. 
(Continued from last issue) 


Mr. Clark, the Defender of Native Rights. 


To bring a civilized government to such a 
wild folk as those on Lake Tumba is not an 
easy task. There were attacks and punitive 
expeditions. Why should we pay tax of fish 
and bread and rubber, the Natives asked. 
One would not wish to repeat the story of 
those horrors now, some perhaps unavoidable 
but’ others the vicious result of a wrong 
system. Mr. Clark was outspoken in his 
opposition to these excesses. He was always 
very careful not to make statements which 
could not be proved. He was watched but 
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never entangled in his speech. He was 
perhaps one of the most effective exposers of 
conditions as they existed. He never exalted 
the African to perfection for he was terribly 
conscious of their shortcomings. I have 
heard him say again and again, “God pit; 
the white man if he should ever fall into the 
hands of these wild men as they themselves 
are in the hands of the white.” His witness 
always counted in the highest circles. He 
was among the first to acknowledge the 
change for the better under the Belgian 
government. 


The Clarks, Pioneers in Industrial 
and Girls’ Work. 


From the beginning at Palabala Mr. Clark 
favored industrial work. A certain amount 
is forced upon the mission that it may live, 
but Mr. Clark insisted upon teaching all 
some useful occupation. He had early seen 
the work of the Scotch missions and others 
on the coast and observed their advantages. 
Accordingly he gave the boys as well as the 
girls a hoe; then he gave the boys a saw, a 
plane, a square or a trowel. At Palabala, but 
especially at Ikoko and Ntondo, gardening, 
carpentry, sewing, soap- and syrup-making 
have been taught. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark always realized the 
special need of training the women, hence 
they were pioneers of this in Congo. Many 
other stations and missions copied their 
plan. They sometimes had more girls on the 
station than boys. The beautiful station at 
Ntondo as well as the better homes of the 
Natives in brick and in wood are some of the 
results of their work. 

They have often been criticized for their 
interest in industrial training. One of their 
missionaries once asked how many services 
and classes they had weekly, whereupon it 
was shown that Ntondo was doing its share 
in the teaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
when compared with the other stations. 

Mr. Clark never allowed anything to de- 
tract from his main purpose, that is the sav- 
ing of the African’s soul through the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. When I was associated 
with him, he preached almost daily some- 
where, and was constantly training his 
helpers. Sunday mornings one of the Native 
helpers spoke first, after having been as- 
sisted the day before, and then Mr. Clark 
followed. 


As a result of this preaching and ‘work 
there is’ a church of 200 members won for 
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Christ among these cannibal folk. Truly 
others have had a share in this work. Of 
late years Mr. Clark did considerable trans- 
lating, especially of the Bible. 


Mr. Clark the Indefatigable Campaigner. 


Few men have won the hearts of the con- 
stituency at home, as did Mr. Clark.. His 
pleasing personality and charming Christian 
manner captivated everyone. His wealth of 
experience in Congo, clear exposition of the 
essentials of the work, and his optimism and 
faith in the African always gave him an 
attentive audience. He was sweet-tempered, 
never tired, never fussy, equally at home in 
the humblest parsonage or in the proudest 
mansion, never out of place. 

What would you like for lunch, Mr. 
Clark, asks the kind hostess. “I believe I 
saw some of that porridge left at breakfast; 
you can give me nothing better than that.’ 
And Mr. Clark meant it. He was Scotch. 
No one would ever talk about the cranky 
missionary after Mr. Clark left. 

He had stories for the children, experi- 
ences of adventure for the youth, triumphs 
of the Gospel for the deacon and the mis- 
sionary society member, and a friendly pat 
for the aged. He was always all things to 
all men that he might win some. He did win 
them; friends for missions, for Africa, for 
Congo; recruits for the service; money for 
the treasury. In all this Mrs. Clark was 
right beside him. Never was it said, “We 
adore him, but his wife—Well, I suppose we 
will be compelled to take her too.” What 
a great couple they were to entertain! Any 
home was blessed to have them. 


The Father Clark of Congo 


The evening we received the sad news of 
the homegoing of Mr. Clark, a group of 
missionaries passing on the Sw. Kigoma had 
tea with us. I remarked that Mr. and Mrs. 
Clark were our father and mother in Congo. 
Several of them replied that they were 
father and mother to them as well. The 
Disciples of Christ missionaries were very 
fond of him, the Congo Balobo missionaries 
and others as well. Se we have had our 
Father:Clark out here in Congo, respected 
and loved. 


He is the first to attain fifty glorious years 
in this land of famine and disease and death. 
One would have to write a book to explain 
the changes he has seen in this land. His 
good wife has seen forty-six years of service 
beside him. When she came to Congo she 
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said, “I gladly lay my body down as a step- 
ping stone in the path over which others 
may reach the interior.” Like a good shep- 
herd she laid-down her life, but her Master 
lifted her up for service all these years. Mr. 
Clark wished to-die in Congo. He said, “I 
wish they would put me right back there,’ 
pointing to the little burial ground at the 
rear of the station at Ntondo. 


A brave faithful warrior has laid down 
his armor. Who will don it? “Now lettest 
thou thy servant die in peace for mine eyes 
have’ seen ‘thy . salvation.” *Truly’hé has 
seen God’s salvation for in our mission a- 
lone are numbered 20,000 Christians with 
40,000 children in the schools.——The Congo 
Mission News and the Congo News Letter. 


MISSION STUDY 
Review of Chapter III. The Friend 
as Doctor 


One of the staggering tasks to be under- 
taken in Africa is, the question of health. 
The characteristic diseases of this continent, 


such as malaria, dysentery, and worm dis- 


eases leave no immunity and often result 
in lifelong enfeeblement. Many of these 
diseases are carried by insects which may 
quickly infect a whole population. With very 
little knowledge of the prevention and the 
care of diseases, improper food, insanitary 
living conditions, and often a contaminated 
water supply, makes it indeed an exceedingly 
difficult problem. In view of this it can be 
readily seen that population in the greater 
part of tropical Africa does not advance. 
Few people reach old age and about 50% of 
the babies die in infancy. . 

Dr. Lerrigo says that there are 142 men 
physicians, 15 women physicians, and 282 
nurses in connection with missions in Africa. 
Figuring on the basis of a calculated popu- 
lation of 140,000,000, there is one medical 
worker to every 318,906 of population. There 
are in all 136 hospitals. These statistics may 
have changed a little as these figures were 
given two or three years ago. 


Because of the scarcity of medical work- 
ers, many a non-medical missionary, who 
has shown some aptitude along this line has 
carried on, what would seem to be to a 
country doctor at home a heavy practice. 
The colonial governments are also doing 
much in codperation with mission doctors 
in combating the dreadful sleeping sickness 
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which has completely depopulated some 
neighborhoods. 


Mrs. Fraser, who thas had thirty years of 
experience in Africa as a physician begins 
this chapter by saying, that one of the first 
impressions that greet one in Africa, is 
that of many open sores. These sores a- 
rose in the majority of cases from specific 
disease, but begin as simple cuts, scratches, 
and bruises, etc., which often handicap for 
life as the result of ignorance, neglect and 
malnutrition. 


Another vivid impression is the high mor- 
tality. Probably seventy percent of the ba- 
bies born died in childhood, although they 
were born of healthy strong mothers and 
free from disease. This is due to the ignor- 
ance of the mother, who often exposes her 
babies in such a way that leads to fatal re- 
sults. 

Another noticeable feature is lack of sani- 
tary measures. Often a traveler can smell 
the vicinity of a village before it is visible. 
The filth breeds flies which carry disease; 
the mud huts are the abode of vermin whose 
bite gives rise to a fever more dangerous 
than malaria. Flies carry ophthalmia (an 
eye disease) from one child to another and 
very frequently results in blindness; the 
contaminated surface ground is washed by 
rain into pools and streams used for drink- 
ing water. Since water is scarce in many 
places, bathing is rare; as a result there is 
much skin disease. Food conveyed to the 
mouth out of a common dish, a common 
drinking vessel, and a common pipe have 
their risks. Lack of salt and often food also 
affect health. 


Every mother nursing an 
the death of both eventually. 


Enough has been given to give one an 
idea of the immensity of the task. We can 
at once see the futility of merely trying to 
cure these many thousands of cases as they 
arise. But the big task is to teach the Af- 
rican how to save himself; teach him the 


infant means 


’ causes of diseases and how to prevent them, 


and how to cure them. 


Mrs. Fraser says that “Education is the 
key.” But to work against the inertia and 
the apathy of the African to enlist his co- 
Operation is sometimes very discouraging. 
This attitude is founded in their beliefs re- 
garding the origin of evil and their witch 
doctors who exert a. remarkable influence 
over them. Their whole attitude toward life 
must be changed by the power of new ideas; 
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the most vital and effective being the Chris- 
tian message. 

The earliest educational efforts were made 
in the hospital and dispensary. It was here 
that natives received their first lessons ‘in 
healing of disease and in the prevention of 
infection and spreading of germs. Project 
lessons were given in Hygiene by the use 
of a large wax doll, which was treated in 
the presence of the classes for various ail- 
ments. The women-were taught in a sim- 
ple illustrative manner the cause of itch and 
its cure, and how to get rid of the insect 
that causes it. They were taught how to 


treat dysentery and pneumonia, in case they 


were too far from a hospital to be treated. 
These classes were held in the slackest sea- 
sons of the year—when harvesting was over, 
which enabled many of the women near the 
station to attend. It was found out that 
whenever the women could be convinced of 
the practical value of what was offered in 
education they gladly accepted it. 

One of the very successful efforts in edu- 
cation was the beginning of mothercraft 
classes, at which cooking denionstrations 
were given and the relative values of food 
were discussed. It was surprising how much 
interest the women took in this thing when 
it was presented to them in such a way that 
they could easily grasp. In these classes 
they were also made to see the undesirability 
of girl and boy marriages. A simple course 
in midwifery was an enlightenment very 
valuable and appreciated. The example of 
the white mother taking care of her children 
has also done much in teaching her African 
neighbors how to feed and care for their in- 
fants. An investigation showed that there 
was a lessened mortality of over 20% a- 
mong families where one or both parents 
were Christian. 

After the native found out what the Chris- 
tian doctor could do, and she had won their 
confidence they came in all sorts of condi- 
tions. In one instance a man literally crawl- 
ed for two weeks over hills 4000 feet in 
height to get medical attention. 

The African is characterized as a “won- 
derful, almost ideal patient.” He suffers 
patiently and responds marvellously to sug- 
gestion. His faith in the doctor to cure 
him, has in some cases brought about al- 
most miraculous cures. The hospitals also 
spread the influence to care for the worst 
cases first, which is essential in doing the 
most effective work. In response to this in- 
fluence some very noble acts of sacrifice have 
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been revealed. In one case an old man, once 
a Ngoni warrior accustomed to the raiding 
and slaying of old days, carried a baby whose 
mother had died to Dr. Fraser in order that 
the baby might live—a thing that a man 
would not have thought of doing in the old 
days. For in those days a man never touch- 
ed an infant. 3 

This gives one idea what a medical mis- 
sionary can do in Africa. Are the rewards 
not great enough to make it infinitely worth- 
while? 


Questions for discussion: 

1. What is the great problem of health 
in Africa? 

2. What qualifications should a doctor 
working in Africa possess in order to over- 
come this problem? 

3. What is going to be the most effective 
method in bringing health to Africa? Can 
it be done by merely sending doctors to 
cure people? 

4. What opportunity is there for women 
doctors in Africa? Remember that there 
are only 15 women doctors on the field. In 
what particular way can they help the wom- 
en of Africa in bringing health to the home? 


A BLESSED SECRET 





This is the title appearing over a selection 
by Bertha N. Kraybill in one of our ex- 
changes recently. What is the secret? Let 
a few paragraphs of the quotation answer: 

“Tt is a blessed secret, this of living by 
the day. Any one can carry his burden, 
however heavy, till nightfall. Any one can 
do his work, however hard, for one day. Any 
one can live sweetly, patiently, lovingly, and 
purely till the sun goes down. And this is 
all that life ever really means to us—just 
one little day. 

“Do to-day’s duty, fight to-day’s tempta- 
tions, and do not weaken and distract your- 
self by looking forward to things you can- 
not see, and could not understand if you saw 
them. God gives nights to shut down the 
curtain of darkness on our little days. We 
cannot see beyond. Short horizons make 
life easier, and give us one of the blessed 
secrets of brave, true, holy living.” 


The man who will learn from the mistakes 
of others will miss many a pitfall; the man 
who will not learn must be prepared to suf- 
fer many things needlessly.—Selected. 
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NEWS FROM CONGOLAND 
(Continued from page 102) 

To continue the women’s work, we have 
two Bible classes for the women. One for 
the married women, and one for the bigger 
girls who are hoping to be marfied, both 
only once a week. We wish it were possible 
to have these classes oftener. We also have 
classes instructing the women how to take 
care of their babies and themselves, etc. 

Our leaders, men and women, make them- 
selves indispensable. The young men and 
boys are under their supervision, and they 
in turn parcel out responsibility to the boys. 
The girls have house mothers, and super- 
visors who are responsible for the camp, the 
bed rooms, carrying of water to keep the 
dormitory in good condition. They must al- 
so report bad conduct, which is contrary to 
native custom. If you don’t believe it just 
try getting at a stealing or murder case. 
You'll find that it is exceedingly difficult. 

“Haya muno; Haya inzo.” Perhaps you 
suspect before this that our plan is to de- 


velop native leadership, and to make the 


church self propagating, self supporting, etc. 
It may be of interest to you to know that 
the Bampende churches (2) are self sup- 
porting. All the teachers in the villages are 
supported by gifts from the native church. 
It makes them hustle, but they are growing 
stronger. 

This all sounds good and rather easy. 
Please bear in mind that I have been writ- 
ing about a mission station of which we 
have two in this tribe, and they are as lit- 
tle oases in a desert. They are surrounded 
by heathenism of the rankest sort. The very 
air is charged with Satanic power. They are 


- the only Christian influence or restraint. We 


are not likely to forget for a terrible murder 
case is being uncovered in a village between 
here and Mukedi. 

These awful things show us the power of 
Satan, but we have a good number of tro- 
phies of Grace, that demonstrate to us the 
Power of our Lord—lives that are complete- 


ly changed. If we should be taken out of the 


country, I’m satisfied the Lord’s work 
would go on. The people would be handi- 
capped for literature, it is true, but the Word 
has been given and is bringing forth fruit. 
Pray with us that the Name of our Lord 
Jesus may be magnified in the lives of these 
people. . 

Wishing you His rich blessing, I am 

Yours in His Glad Service, 
Erma Birky. 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


ae Mrs. E. A. Sommer 





SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM FOR JUN- 
IOR MISSIONARY MEETING 





Open the meeting with the piano playing 

softly, “Jesus Shall Reign Where’er The 
sun,” 

Then all join in singing, “To The Work, To 

The Work.” 

Opening prayer, remembering especially the 
mothers and babies of Africa who are 
sick, 
Scripture reading. 
Special number in song by Juniors. 
Leader will tell the story of chapter seven, 
after which the following subjects might 
be considered, by the children. 
Tell about Dr. Burke’s experience one dark 
night. 
Why could the grandmother not keep the 
baby and care for it properly? 
Tell about little John’s development? 
What did the missionaries prove to the Af- 
rican people, by this very kind deed. 

The leader might bring this story very 
near home to the children’s minds. Just how 
would you feel if you were a member of such 
a home, as little John was born into? 

Since conditions about us are so much 
better, just what can we do to help better 
conditions in the homes of our African 
neighbors? 

Closing prayer. 





ENROUTE TO AFRICA CONTINUED 





By Mrs. Graber 

We must hasten on even though. there 
are many interesting things to tell you. 
Early on.Friday morning we boarded our 
next steamer the, “Leopoldville.” It was 
quite a large boat and our cabin was a 
roomy one. We were on this boat nineteen 
days. Our first stop was Lisbon, Portugal. 
This is where the Portuguese people live. 
It was raining when we stopped, but we 
went ashore anyway and we climbed up 
many stone steps and outdoor stairways to 
reach the city proper. Here the houses were 
built together, practically everything under 
one. roof, in one family. 


You would have enjoyed the little donkeys 
or burrows which we saw carrying great 
loads on their backs as they were led from 
place to place by a maiden or their master. 


The people here, especially the women, 
wore all colors and were often bare-footed 
on the street. The women carried great 
loads of vegetables, etc., on their heads, loads 
as large as a tub. It was marvelous to me 
to see how they balanced them without sup- 
porting with either hand or arm. Children 
do the same as the older ones. 


One Sunday morning, Mr. Sommer, Mr. 
Graber and myself, together with two other 
missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon of 
French Congo, had charge of the English 
church service. Bro. Sommer brought the 
message, while Mr. Graber and I brought 


some special music. We received a real 


blessing. 

The days slipped by and one day about 
noon we dropped anchor near the shore of 
one of the largest of the Canary Islands, 


the Island of Teneriffe. For many, many 


miles we had passed the most beautiful moun- 
tains I had ever seen. Great. majestic moun- 


tains with beautiful red tints of rock here. 


and there. They were “rocky” mountains 
and very high, about 11,000 feet above sea 
level. Ah! how I did enjoy them as we view- 
ed them thru our field glasses. Often the 
peaks were hidden in the clouds. 

Then we went ashore in a steam launch 
and took an auto trip thru the Island. It 
was quite large and very mountainous. We 
wound around a charming road with waving 
palms and bright red flowers bordering the 
roadside. Spanish cottages were seen every- 
where. Many very poor, indeed, and not 
clean. It was very fascinating and as we 
mounted higher and higher we thought it 


still more beautiful. Though it had been . 


quite warm in the valley below up here it 
was very cool and when we were up level 
with the clouds it was quite cold. We could 
look down in the valley below where the 
city lay, or out over the ocean blue. Some- 
times too, we flew down the mountain side 
which was quite steep and it was a good 
thing our car had strong brakes. Oh! it 
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was thrilling and I believe the most beau- 
tiful of any place we had yet seen. It was 
charming, fascinating, and withal a myster- 
iousness seemed to lurk behind the closed 
doors of these Spanish homes. 


_ We passed many large banana plantations 
and saw the bananas growing in large bunch- 
es. Everywhere we saw beautiful bright 
red flowers—even at some of the poorest 
shacks of homes. Often we saw a whole 
front fence or stone wall or again an arch 
just covered with climbing vines of velvety 
varicolored roses.. A sweet fragrance of 
flowers and of mountain air permeated the 
atinosphere almost at every turn of the 
road. How we did enjoy the trip up among 
the clouds, inhaling exhilerating breezes and 
viewing the charming fresh green beauty of 
the vallevs far below. We agreed that it 
was truly one of the beauty spots of the 


world. We stopped at the Botanical Gar- 


dens on the Island. Here flowers and foun- 


tains were mingled together. The flowers 
were permitted to grow in a natural way 
just as much as possible as nature itself 
would arrange them. It was beautiful and 
so fragrant. We were sorry when the trip 
was over. 

One place we visited which would have 
interested you, my dear readers, was the 
fruit market. They have a large room with 
their fruit in large baskets in several long 
rows and you walk down the aisle and they 
try to sell you small baskets full of fruit. 
It was new and strange and always inter- 
ested one. 


We sailed away from Teneriffe watching 
the mountains until they had almost van- 


ished. Those were days and nights when 


the sky was very beautiful. I wonder if any 
of my readers like the sunset and the moon- 
light as much as I do? I recall one evening 
there was the most gorgeous sunset I be- 
lieve I ever saw and I have watched many 
of them. .The sky was a vivid rose—red in 
the west with dark clouds hanging over 
head and a golden glow cast over it all. 
Deep tints of rose were scattered over the 
blue of the whole sky, while here and there 
tints of lavender enhanced the beauty of the 
coloring. We almost held our breaths as 
we watched it, while a feeling of awe and 
réverence swept over us as we thought of 
our God who had created such a wonderful 
scene. The beauty of it all was too marvel- 
oits for mere words to describe. 

(To be continued) ~ 
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Dear Mrs. Sommer. 

Our superintendent asked me to write to 
you and tell you how we raise our money 
for missions. 

In the spring, the Sunday school gives 
quarters to the children to invest in differ- 
ent projects. The project is allowed to grow 
and increase in value and just before Thanks- 
giving time, we sell our projects and turn 
the money in as our Thanksgiving offering. 

Some children invest their money in 
chickens, some in ducks. Sometimes some 
of the children can be fortunate enough to 
buy a lamb for twenty-five cents. This last 
Thanksgiving, the offering that the children 
gave amounted to $43.50 (forty-three dollars 
and fifty cents). This is about half the us- 
ual amount, due to the lower prices for 
farm products. : 
Your friend, 
Lloyd Ummel. 


Our friend Lloyd attends the East White 
Oak Sunday school. We thank you very 
much for your nice letter. Your offering 
shows that you also are having your part in 
foreign missions. May God bless you dear 
children as you work and give. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSIONARY 
SUPPORT FUND 





It is now time to prepare the promised 
report of the money you have contributed 
toward the support of the children of the 
missionaries. While the past summer has 
not been a good one on account of the long 
drought and the exceedingly low. prices, the 
report to date shows up very well. It is 
also likely that still additional money will 
be sent in later. The present total is $501.47. 


There were seven children of the mission- 
aries ‘when this plan was presented last 
spring. In June the eighth baby was born. 
Since their parents receive an allowance of 
$100.00 for each child between the ages of 
Z and 12 and $50.00 a year for those younger, 
the total allowance for this year will be 
$750.00. You have contributed over $500.00 
or two-thirds of the amount. You have done 
very well. 


In the next issue of the “Messenger,” we 
will make suggestions for work for this year. 
We have in mind a new project and one 
that you will like very much. It is going to 
be concerned with boys and girls again this 
year but they are going to be African chil- 
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dren. They are going to be—but I must leave 
the telling until next month... 

Below is a list of the contributions you 
have given toward the support of the chil- 
dren of our missionaries—all of them born 
in Africa: 














Leonard Enns, Meade, Kansas $ 2.50 
Rubena Marie Enns, Inman, Kans. 5.00 
26th St. Chicago Vacation School 19.18 
Eva Enns, Meade, Kansas 5.00 
Children of Lafayette, Ind., S. S. 12.59 
Children of Archbold, O., S. S. 92.75 
Snsdren orcoth St. o.°S.,,. Chicago 20.58 
Children of Bluffton, O., S. S. 21.19 
Children of Groveland, Ill., S. S. 64.31 
1 Children of N. Danvers, Ill, S. S. 12.75 
Children of Warren St. Middlebury, 

Ind, S..S. 14.00 
Children of Tiskilwa, Ill, S. S. 7.91 
Children of Danvers, Ill., S. S. 7.00 
Children of East White Oak IIl., S. S. 22.08 


H. W. Wiens children, Inman, Kansas 
Class.of small boys, Berne, Ind., S. S. 


3.00 
5.00 


Children of Flanagan Def., S. S., Ill. 53.92 
Children of Woodburn, Ind. S. S. 48.56 
Children of Pioneer, O., S. S. ou.k5 
Children of Boynton S. S., Ill. 42.50 
Children of Comins S. S. Mich. 9.56 


These figures have been copied from sev- 
eral different reports. If they are correct 
then they show that a total of $501.47 was 
contributed by you up to December 31, 1930. 

In the name of the Board and the mission- 
aries, I want to thank you for this splendid 
response and the very fine results. I am 
sure that in the coming summer some of you 
are going to work harder than you did last 
year and that there will be many additional 
children who will want a hand in the work. 
I believe that when you read the proposal 
for 1931 that you will want to help make 
the total amount of money raised an even 
one thousand dollars. 
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TWO FOES OF THE BIBLE 


a 





There are two great foes of the Bible 
which ought to be overcome by every one 
who meets them; skepticism and neglect. 
The former is far too plentiful, of course, 
and at some time or other if not often it 
attacks almost every thinking person. It is 
bad enough, when allowed to get a real hold 
in one’s heart, as it should never be. But 
the other foe is to our thinking far more 
common, and the sum of its injury is far 
greater—NEGLECT! For not only is this 
enemy more wide-spread than skepticism, 

i but it is the real cause of most unbelief of 


m the Word: and its teachings, as’ well as of 
ke 
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most religious errors among Christian peo- 
ple, and even in the pulpit. It would seem 
impossible for anybody, anywhere, to have 
a real, heart-acquaintance with God’s Word 
without not only believing in it as a whole 
but having a true knowledge of all its fun- 
damental teachings. One may know much 
about the Bible and not really have any 
heart-acquaintance with the blessed Book 
itself; just as a man might know about the 
origin and chemical qualities of food and 
yet starve because he failed to EAT for 
himself. A mere hearsay knowledge of a 
truly good man might leave one in some 
doubt as to slanderous statements about him; 
but intimate personal acquaintance with him 
would rob them of all power whatever over 
one. So intimate acquaintance with the 
Word, by both intellectual knowledge and 
spiritual appropriation, drives off every en- 
emy, and leaves the Word of God and the 
soul of man in undisputed and blessed har- 
mony of spiritual power!—Selected. 


HOW TO KEEP GOING 





How to keep going in the Christian life 
does not differ greatly as to method for life 
and activity in any other sphere. It is. by 
the renewal of strength. 

The locomotive that stands on the rails 
at the station, hissing with power for the 
run to the distant city, renews its strength 
from time to time by the fireman who feeds 
the coal into it all along the way. Without 
this renewing of its strength only a score 
of miles out and the train would come to a 
standstill. 

In our physical life we keep going by re- 
newing our strength. The labors of the day 
consume it. We keep renewing it by the 
food of which we partake during ‘the day 
and the sleep of the night. Without this 
constant renewal our strength would soon 
be exhausted and all our activities come to 
an end. | ne eaae 

The same holds in the spiritual. There is 
no perpetual motion in. the Christian life. 
Here, too, there must be the renewal..of 
strength. The source is the Lord.’-They 
that wait upon the. Lord in prayer,.the read- 
ing of the Word, meditation, public worship 
and other means of grace, “shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall ‘run, and 
not ‘be weary; they shall walk, and not faint.” 
—-E: J. B. in-The Leader. ~ ys 


112 
“MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS” 





A certain woman called upon her pastor 
to tell him how much her mind had been 
hurt through something in his ministry. The 
pastor received her kindly, and inquired the 
cause of her distress. She said, “I assure 
you my mind is very much hurt indeed, and 
I hardly know how to express my grief to 
you.” The servant of Christ encouraged her 
to be explicit upon the subject of her dis- 
tress. 

At last she said, “It is the length of your 
bands in the pulpit.” , 

“Oh,” he said, “I will take care that that 
distresses you no more.” So fetching his 
bands he said, “Here is a pair of scissors, 
cut them to your wish.” 

After she had done this, she thanked him, 
and professed to have her mind greatly re- 
lieved. 


“Well, my friend,’ he said, “I may tell 
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you my mind has been very much hurt, per- 


haps even more. so than yours.” 


“OQ, sir!” she exclaimed, “I am sorry for — 


that. What, sir, has hurt your mind so?” 
He replied, “It 
tongue. And now, as one good turn deserves 
another, you will perhaps allow me to cut 
as much off your tongue as will reduce it 
to its proper length.” It need hardly be 
said she was unwilling for the operation. 
The business which a great many mind 


is everybody’s but their own. Mr. Spurgeon ~ 


says:— 


“Mind your own business, and you will be 
sure 


: February, 1931. 


is, the length of your 





To avoid many troubles which others en- — 


dure.” 


Men who mind their own business will be 


very likely to succeed; for there is very little © 
competition in that line. You will do better | 
at your own business than at anything else. © 


“Every man can blow best on ‘his own horn.” 


I. THE CONGO INLAND MISSION TREASURER 
FOR MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1930 


Balance in account Dec. 1, 1930 $1,959.09 
RECEIPTS 
MOC: $2,306.00 
Cine, C. 1,079.50 
Amie 20.00 
Tieszen 550.00 3,955.50 
5,914.59 
DISBURSEMENTS 
TH MC: 
Allowances 675.50 
Field 546.24 
Office 29.92 
General 209.48 
Transportation 1,027.60 2,488.74 
ern C.,, 
Allowances 536.25 
Field 273.15 
Office 29.93 
General 225.97 1,065.28 
Sundry: 
Amie 50.00 
Tieszen 711.70 
as rent ah 50.00 821.70 4,365.72 
Total to be accounted for 1,548.87 
Represented by the 
following Funds: Dr. Cr. 
Doe Cy 108.69 
Ge NEG: 1,270.61 


F, E. Marsh. 
STATEMENTS 
as esl 0 65.00 
MiG 73.25 
‘Tieszen 550.00 | 
Amie 141.00 
D. M. B. 165.80 ne 
412.74 1,961.61 | 
412.74 | 
$1,548.87 
Total as above: 4 
H. W. Wiens (Wiens children) 3.00 — 
E. C. Zorn, Chicago, Amie 10.00 | 
Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Carpenter, Amie 3.00 4) 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Richmond, Amie 5.00 | 
Levear Bowman, Amie 2.00 © 
Big, enns 8.00 
Mrs. Edna Kenerly (native children) 12.00 
Leonard A. Enns (Enns children 2.508 
Ruben Marie Enns (Enns children) 5.00 — 
Eva Enns (Enns children) 5.008 
Bank reconciliation: | 
In bank Jan. 2, 1931 2.261.574 
Outstanding checks Nos.: 
14 100.00 
15 32.50 
16 56.25 
19 130.00 
28 381.45 
30 12.50 712.70 
1,546.87 


I. R. DETWEILER, Treas. ° 
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aig RECEIPTS ; 
Carlock Mennonite Church LPS AZ OG 
Eighth St. Mennonite Church 100.00 
— North Danvers Church — Puan aA. 2 014 
= By Young People 69.00 
@ By Ladies’ S.,S. Class for: Nat. Tea. 15.00 
me 26th. St. Mission Church . 23.59 
~. By Sunday School 42.23 
-- By Vacation School Offerings 19.18 
By Ladies’ Club Offering 40.00 
@ Comins Church by Roxie Pletcher 5.00 
Zion Church 20.66 
_ Pleasant View Church S73. 5. ieee 50 
i. a By the children for missionaries’ 
q children: ‘feu: . 
ie North Danvers Church — St at275 
Warren St. Church 14.00 
|2 -Tiskilwa Church : 7.91 
tm + Danvers’ Church OO 
East White Oak Church. 22.08 
~ Tiskilwa Church 45.05 


Normal Church by the Heer Faithful 


me . sunday. School Class .- 15.00 
a Silver Street. Church 200.00 

_ Meadows Church — . — 47.98 

1 3 Warren St. Church 50.00 
13 ~ Comins Church Bart? aw 26.00 





~ Comins Church by S. S, ioe 


Pes RECEIPTS . 
urchbold, Ohio — fs $ 95.62 
erne, Indiana Peter 213.53 
luffton DFO ors on GRANTS ; 20.60 
lanagan, Illinois \ 65.00 
sroveland, Illinois 50.00 
abill, Indiarfa : 250.00 
fayette, Indiana sues 11.53 
- Ohio | 22.16 
; Kansas. - 675.85 
Woodburn, Indiana ) 45.70 


; 


alalla, Oregon 10.00 
& >. CHILDREN’S OFFERINGS 
Flanagan, HALES ie meets $ 53.92 


_ Woodburn, Indiana ime, 48.56 





_ missionaries’ children 3 9.56 : 


‘Note Harlan St. Bank 





se (FOREIGN MISSION FUND) 
FOR MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1930 


South Washington Church 
Calvary Chuzch | 

By the Sunday School 
By Junior Society: 

62nd St. Mission, Chicago » 
North Danvers .~ 

Flanagan — 

Meadows 


~ North Danvers Church 


“CENTRAL MENNONITE 1 BOARD OF HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS 


14.00 


47.84 
22.50 


6.20. 
2.007 =. 
ZNO eae 
3.00 


15.60 


By Elementary Dept. for Nat. Tea. 15.00 


Danvers Church yy 
Normal Church | 
By Missionary Society 


East White Oak Church 


Total Receipts 
DISBURSEMENTS 


20.80 
70.00 


30.00 ec gee 
100,005.72 


13536300 


To. Revo 1. R. Detweiler, Dec Al. 
lowances 1050.00 . 


Bal. Deficit Dec. 1, 1930 4,184.75. 


Bal, Deficit Jan. 1. 1931 
: 5,234.75 


—— oe 


Bespeckuily submitted, 


S, E. MAURER, 


II. DEFENCELESS MENNONITE. CONFERENCE 
(FOREIGN MISSION REPORT) 
FOR MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1930 


‘Pioneer, Ohio 
Total Children’s Offerings 


Total Receipts 


Balance in treasury Dec. 1, 1930 


Total to balance 


PAID OUT 
C. I. M. Treas. 
Balance in treasury Jan. 1, 1931 


Total to Balance 


\ 


(Grabill Bank Loss) 


Treas. 


32.15 
134.63 
1,594.62 


338142 
5,234.75) ee 


“ 


198.20 © 


22° $1,792: 82, 


, 90.00. 


‘C.E. REDIGER, pheaeh 


- $1,750.00. 
“42.87 — 


$1792.92 eae 
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| CONFERENCE AFFILIATION 


BOARD MEMBERS 


Rev. Eli J. Oyer 


Rev. E. M. Slagle 

Rev. Noah Schmucker Defenceless 
: ‘Defenceless 
Defenceless 
Defenceless 


Defenceless 


Rev. Amos Oyer © 
Rey. H. HE. Bertsche 
Rey. C. E. Rediger 


Defen celess . 


Mennonite 


Mennonite | 


Mennonite 
Mennonite 
Mennonite 
Mennonite 


Conference 


Conference | 
Conference 
Conference 
Conference | 


Conference 


1981 


By 
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1931 
ORL rity 
1931 i aa ‘ 
1931 pit 


Defenceless Mennonite Brethren of N. A. 1931. 
Central Conference of Mennonites Va ih eaan: 
Central Conference of Mennonites. BB wrauee Se teat 
_ Central Conference of Mennonites = =: 1982 
Central Conference of Mennonites = |. 1932. 
Central Conference of Mennonites. 1933 
Central Conference of Mennonites | yo 7038353: 
Missionary Church Association = = 1931 | 
Michigan Treasurer y i so 


Rev. G. P. Schultz 
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Rev. W. B. Weaver 
Rev. I. R. Detweiler 
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= DEALING SQUARELY WITH GOD 


For nearly a year the 72 page booklet by this title has been given free with two ; - 
‘= year subscription renewals and with new subscriptions. The Editor finds it necessary | 
: 4 this time to announce that this practise will be discontinued at the end of March. 


Two hundred and fiity copies of this booklet have been sent out free under this funy « 
offer. The prayer of the donor is that through the reading of “Dealing Squarely With 
God,” many have anew discovered the joy of acknowledging God’s ownership of thei 
_ possessicns and powers and of sharing them with Him. 


; 

| - During the month of March we will cheerfully send a copy of the booklet to every 
subscriber who sends in a two-year renewal or to every new subscriber at the regular 
FIFTY CENT subscription rate. Will you please, immediately on reading this notice, 
_ make sure that your subscription is paid up to date and for at least one year in advance? ‘6 
» Use the Aolowineg. form for your renewal. ee 
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New subscriptions for 
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‘NOTE—The fine 72- -page booklet, “Dealing Squarely With God,” will be sent free with " 
; every two-year renewal for ONE DOLLAR or with every new subscription for 
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EDITORIALS AND COMMENTS 


THOUGHTS OF A MISSIONARY RE- 
TURNING TO THE FIELD 





Being again several thousand miles away 
from the shores of the homeland, and facing 
restless and discontented India, one feels 
like jotting down a few thoughts that flash 
through and wish to impress themselves on 
one’s mind. 

What will the attitude of our home church- 
es be toward the problem of missions in the 
future? Will missions be looked upon as an 
absolutely necessary undertaking, which re- 
quires the best manliness and womanliness 
in each Christian? Or will missions be look- 
ed upon as a sort of beggar’s camp to which 
we cast here and there a penny, to quiet the 
voice the beggars make? Most Christians 
feel sure that schools and hospitals and or- 
ganizations, to meet present unemployment 
problems, are necessary for the life of the 
-aurch. But are missions necessary for the 
life of the church? Or are missions a kind 
of “hanger on’ which we really should 
“Slough off” the sooner the better? Are the 
Christians in the foreign mission fields about 
whom the missionaries report so enthusias- 
tically really worth anything to our church 
in America? Or are they merely a lot who 
wish to sponge on American kindness? Are 
missions and missionaries really worth the 
cost of the upkeep? Wouldn’t it be better to 
close the whole affair down? 

My own personal conviction is that schools 
and hospitals, etc., are absolutely necessary 
for the life of the church. And not less are 
missions necessary for the life of the church. 
Our home churches need missions as much 
as the cause of missions needs the church in 
America. It is a mutual necessity. Going 
back on missions would be like cutting an 
important artery in the body of the church. 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God” must 
ever gain new meaning in the life of the 
church and the individual Christian. Has 
this injunction of Jesus any practical mean- 
ing? I believe so. If I mean to follow Je- 
sus’ advice and I have a ten dollar or hun- 
dred dollar income my FIRST thought will 
be, what portion of this amount will I defi- 
nitely use to help build God’s kingdom? And 
I practice Jesus’ advice by actually seeking 
His kingdom first, and then my own needs. 

The kingdom of God is world-wide. Our 
interests must also be world-wide.—John 
Thiessen, in Men, Weekly Review. 


WORD FROM THE BARKMANS 





A personal letter received from Rev. J. P. 
Barkman, written on December 3lst, con- 
tains. information relative to the health of 
Mrs. Barkman in which many of you will 
be greatly interested. 

Mrs. Barkman .took seriously ill De- 
cember 12th,the missionaries at first fearing 
that she would not live until a physician 
could be brought from Kabalekese; the Dia- 


- mond Mining Company center some distance 


away. Through the united efforts of doctor 
and missionar.es her circulation was restored 
and her suffering less severe. Apparently 
the cause of the illness was the strain of 
overwork for the physician ordered complete 
rest for her. 

With the beginning of the Annual Con- 
ference only five days off the missionaries 
were in a considerable quandary. However 
they proceeded with their, plans and the mis- 
sionaries arrived on the 17th. The Confer- 
ence closed on the 23rd and, instead of re- 
maining at Kalamba for a Christmas dinner, 
all returned to their homes. , . 

Dr. Stixrud of the “A. P: ‘C. M. at. Luebo 
was sent for and came on the 3lst., After 
an examination he supported the recommen- 
dations and treatment given by the Belgian 
physician. He further recommended that 
she remain in bed for several weeks and 
then wait three or four weeks longer before 
undertaking the trip home. . If all went as 
they were planning when the letter was 
written the Barkmans will be enroute home 
by the time this reaches the ‘reader. , ‘Will 
you not pray that God may grant them a 
quiet and safe journey? 

Brother Barkman writes further that the 
atmosphere of the Conference was good 
from beginning to end even as everyone on 
the field had hoped and prayed that it might 
be. 


SIX ORDINATIONS IN THE NATIVE 
CHURCH | 





The Minutes of the Annual Conference 
bring the good word that five native Chris- 
tian leaders were ordained as deacons and 
a sixth one as assistant pastor. These six 
are as follows: he 

Yosethi Lukeryiof:Kalambaeiige ee 

Assistant Pastor 

Dikeahnow lotus alam bam vecc anaes Deacon 











hf 


iy 


Kitamba Danyele of Nyanga .... Deacon 


If the writer’s memory serves correctly 
this now makes a total of two Assistant Pas- 
tors and seven deacons who have been chosen 
from among the native Christians to assist 
in this larger way in the leadership of the 
African church. May God richly endow these 
brethren with grace and wisdom as they 
enter upon the duties of this larger ministry. 


HOLESA STATION 





The December, 1930, issue of the “Mes- 
senger”’ names. “Shakalusu” as the new Bat- 
shoke Station of the Congo Inland Mission. 
That statement was based on information 
contained in the Minutes of a Field Com- 
mittee Meeting held at that place. No other 
word relative to the work in the Batshoke 
has come to the Secretary except information 
contained in the Minutes of the Annual Mis- 
sionary Conference. The Minutes contain no 
statement explaining whether this is to in- 
dicate a change of location or a change. in 
the name of the original site selected. We 


regret that this information is not in our 


possession and recognize it as an evidence 


that the selection of a site for a mission 


station in a new tribe is a matter that calls 
for much investigation and deliberation. 

In order that both the Board and the sup- 
porting constituency may. be kept fully in- 
formed, the missionaries at Holesa have been 
requested to submit a monthly report of their 


-work of survey and investigation in this 


large and needy tribe. The first of these 
reports ought to be in the hands of the 
Editor in time for use in the next issue of 
the “Messenger.” 


THE GERMAN PAGES 





About three pages of this issue are given 
to publication of a report originally- prepared 
in English but translated into German by 
Missionary Frank Enns. This report was 
prepared especially for the German reading 
supporters of the Congo Inland ‘Mission and 
contains a summary of the information pub- 
lished throughout the year. The German 


- friends will be pleased to know that as ma- 
terial is supplied by our German speaking 


missionaries it will be published.in the Ger- 


man language, 
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Kleinboy,-of "Kalambar tere overs Deacon BEST VENTURE EVER MADE 
Neatuia obi Charlesvillé yi). s,s, ‘Deacon 
Kasani oicnariesville /o oe Deacon By A College Official 


About thirty years ago, as a young ste- 
nographer, I began tithing, largely on my 
mother’s advice (she is now eighty-one years 
of age and still believes firmly in tithing), 
and it has proven to be the most satisfactory 
venture I have yet made. In spite of finan- 
cial burdens (my father having lost his health 
and his business, leaving this form of life 
over twenty years ago) I have felt, and now 


see clearly in my own experience, the mean- 


ing of “Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” 

Tithing puts system into one’s finances, 
and is therefore one important aid to suc- 
cess. I am sure the nine tenths go farther 
because one tenth is set aside. Non-tithers 
have no idea what they miss, and the sur- 
prise which comes is that it is not as diff- 
cult to carry through as one naturally sup- 
poses. 

Much as I believe that tithing pays in 
every sense of the word, I am more and 
more convinced that what we present-day 
Christians need most of all is to give up our 
wills that God may have a chance to rule 
and direct our lives. If this were done more 
generally, and our time and talents used in 
His service (threefold Stewardship), there 
would surely be enough money for all King- 
dom projects, provided we inform ourselves 
on the needs at home and abroad. 

May I add, not in a spirit of boasting, that 
twenty-four years ago, a dear blind friend of 
my mother’s interested me in taking a shol- 
arship in India, and tithing caused me to 
see that I could do this much for the cause 
even if I could not do actual missionary 
work. This has been one of my joys through 
the years. God surely honors our small faith 
and efforts, and if the young people of this 
generation put Him first, start tithing, let- 
ting nothing interfere with this method, they 
will experience the joys that will come—In 
The Stewardship Spokesman. 


DRINKING “DRY” GETS THRILL 





By “Experienced” 


I have been a tither since early girlhood, 
and though my income was meager for many 
years, there was real joy in putting aside 
the tithe and having a small part in the dif- 

(continued on page 126) 
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Charlesville, Congo Belge, 
Dee71Z.11930. 
Dear Friends in the Homeland: 

“The eternal God is our refuge and under- 
neath are the everlasting arms,” and “As thy 
days so shall thy strength be.” Such is our 
testimony as we look back over the past 
few months since our arrival on the field, 
months which have been full of new and 
ever-changing experiences. Almost every 
day brings some strange happenings, not all 
of which would be interesting to you. Per- 
haps the most difficult of these new expe- 
riences is that of striving to speak in the 
native tongue and to express oneself in that 
language. And of course until we master 
the native language we cannot do much in- 
tensive missionary work. So we ask your 
prayers that soon we may be able to preach 
forth the Word of truth with our fellow- 
missionaries. 

Nevertheless we are praising God for those 
things which we can do. I wish you would 
try to picture this scene with me. It was a 
beautiful moonlight night and a large group 
of the compound children together with us 
missionaries wended our way to the home 
of a village chief in our village here. It 
was a Sabbath eve and people from all over 
the village began to gather there. 
eral hundred dark-skinned faces were gazing 
up into ours. The people grouped themselves 
on the ground and eagerly waited for the 
service to begin. Mr. Graber with his har- 
monics and I with my guitar furnished the 
music for the singing of several Tshiluba 
hymns. I wish you might hear them sing. 
They have very musical voices when train- 
ed, and the harmony is oft very sweet. There 
with blue sky above us, in the silvery moon- 
light we sang hymns of praise to God. Then 
after a season of prayer, one of our native 
deacons brought a message from God’s 
Word to the listening hearts of the African 
people. 

It is such scenes as these which encourage 
the missionary when other difficulties press 
upon him and he is tempted to be discour- 
aged. 

It is an inspiration to see the eagerness 
with which our native leaders and Sunday 
school teachers gather around Brother Som- 
mer on Saturday eve and copy the Scrip- 


Soon sev-' 


ture references which he has given them 
on their S. S. lesson which they must teach 
the following day. It seems to me that they 
literally drink in the words which Brother - 
Sommer seeks to bring them on their les- 
son. They are anxious, yes, they are hun- 
gry for the Word of God. How glad we 
will be when we can teach them God’s Word! 

The school work is very interesting. The 
natives have a wonderful faculty for mem- 
orizing the words of hymns and Scripture 
verses. They learn them in a surprisingly 
short time. They especially like music and 
the last few weeks we have been practicing 
a great deal for our Conference. 

Four of our compound girls have permis- 
sion to go to Conference this year,. They 
are very happy and were eager. to go. They,. 
together with our teachers and leaders, are 
planning to hold meetings in some of the 
villages through which they pass on their 
way to the Conference. 

We have observed that the natives are iitel 
impressed with the chalk pictures which 
Mr. Graber has drawn a few times to illus- 
trate a S. S. lesson. Their attention is cap- 
tured thus and they listen eagerly and indeed 
seem to like them much. We trust they may 
be used of the Lord in teaching His Word. 

Dear friends, God has -been blessing and 
is still doing so.. The, village people seem 
to be truly interested in our work here. Our 
church attendance as a rule is very large 
and we hope it will increase yet more and 
more. There is a spirit of codperation a- 
mongst most of our teachers we believe, and 
trust it will grow that we may enlarge our 
fields of service for our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

Soon the New Year will be ‘perore us. We 
pray that this New Year may be by far the 
most fruitful year of our Christian expe- 
rience and yours also. May the coming days 
find us more often on our knees in prayer, 
more often searching God’s Word and con- 
stantly seeking to win-lost souls to Him. 

Ah! dear coworkers, lift up your eyes and 
look on the fields for they are “white already 
to harvest.” Indeed here in Africa the har- 
vest is ready and many millions of souls are 
still waiting in the bonds of Hao super- 
stition and darkness. 

We had an experience with our house 
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boys the other day which revealed how from 


babyhood they .are bound by the chains of » 


Satanic superst.tion. How the beliefs of evil 
spirits hinder them and bind them. 
Our boys said that evil spirits were slap- 


ping them and in other ways disturbing them 


as they slept in their house. Of course Bro. 
Sommer thoroughly explained to them the 
unreasonableness of such a thing, but one 


could see that they did not readily accept it: 


all. It has been so deeply engraved on their 
childish hearts and minds that it is a very 
dificult thing for them to throw off that 
superstition and accept the teachings of Je- 
sus Christ. 

The above instance is only one of the 


‘many superstitious beliefs and customs which 


bind them to the evil one and his works. 
* How we praise God for you who are so 


faithfully praying and giving for the Lord’s 


work in this dark land of Africa. Remember 
He. has promised “ye shall not lose your re- 
ward.” 

To-morrow we expect to leave for our 
annual Conference (D. V.), which is held at 


Kalamba this year. This being the rainy 


season here we shall have some very high 
waters to cross and these rivers here are by 
no means the safest places to cross. This 
is because we do not have bridges here as in 
America over our rivers. We must ferry 
across and as the water is often very swift 
because of our exceedingly heavy rains the 
crossing is quite difficult even dangerous. 
But we are going on business for the King, 
so we. can leave all things in His hands, for 


we know “He doeth all things well,’ and 


has wonderfully kept in times past. 

And now “looking unto Jesus the Auther 
and Finisher of our faith’ let us “press to- 
ward the mark for the prize of the high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus.” 

Your coworkers in Him, 
‘Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Graber. 





Dear Brother Wiens and Family: 


The Lord is our Peace. 

Many thanks for your last good and wel- 
come letter with good news and information. 
The Lord is mindful of us, caring for us 


every day here far away and at home where’ 


you are. We are always very glad to hear 
from you and your children; who now begin 
to spread out all over the world. 

' We are all well here. Praises be to God, 
we have every reason to thank God. Sarah 
has been a bit sick at her stomach, better 


again. We have a big school, about 200. 
Lundbergs and Miss Ebba Andersson’.take 
care mostly of the classes. I have to get 
the gangs to work, which is not an easy 
job. We have a big plantation now of every 
kind, 400 coffee plants, many kinds of fruit 
trees etc., also chicks and ducks. In the dry 
season about 50 chicks died. We have a few 
goats, but a leopard has killed two of them; 
we also have some pigs. We killed a fat one 
the other day. Then we have two nice small 
dogs, 6 cats, a tame monkey and a parrot 
that imitates me very often. The rainy sea- 
son was slow in coming this year. We had 
some.rain, but dry again a month. To-day 
we have had a nice rain the whole day. 
Thanks be to God. 

I am about to build a new house for Sarah 
and myself to live in. Wooden frame work— 
mud walls and grass roof; we have built lots 
of houses for .workmen, and boys. I need 
much energy to do all this. I travel much 
in the villages. It is a blessing to be able 
to serve, could we really always serve with 
gladness. Many, many greetings to all of 
you. Greetings of love. 

O. and S. Andersson. 


A NEW YEAR DAWNS 





“Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and: the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars, 
It may be in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only 

When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward look, the land is bright.” . 


—The Stewardship Spokesman. 


Shall He, beneath whose everlasting wing 
We have sought shelter, e’er forget us? Yes, 
When the neglectful sea forgets its tides 
Or skies grow weary of their glorious stars, 
Or the sun trips in midair and rushes off 
Into the distance of oblivious space— 
Then we may be forgotten; nay, not then, 
Not even then; let all the universe 
Break loose or crumble into ancient dust 
There still remains the constant love of God. 
No flux of tide in that eternal love; 
Always the same—a calm unchanging sea, 
Which never knew a shipwreck or a storm. 
—Horatius Bonar. 
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THE CONGO INLAND MISSION AT WORK 





a 


I1—The Annual Missionary Conference. 


It had been the hope that this issue of the 

“Messenger” might contain a complete and 
detailed statement of the manner in which the 
Evangelistic work of the Mission is conduct- 
ed. The individual who was asked to prepare 
that statement was unable to do so, due to 
‘the pressure of other duties. Very fortun- 
ately for the Editor, the Minutes of the An- 
nual Missionary Conference held in Decem- 
ber, 1930, arrived from the field just two days 
before copy goes to the printer. The same 
mail brought several letters from mission- 
aries commenting on the spirit of the Con- 
ference and the general evidences of progress 
in the mission. 

The statistical report of the mission was 
promised within a few weeks so that in all 
probability the April issue will contain the 
very interesting statistics for which we have 
all been anxiously looking. However, there 
is much of interest in the Conference Minutes 
and the “Annual Letter” of the missionaries. 
The “Annual Letter” will be given in full. 
There will be limited excerpts from the 
“Minutes.” 


THE ANNUAL MISSION LETTER 


Late on Tuesday afternoon and evening, 
December 16th, weary, and travelstained— 
but happy—groups of missionaries began ar- 
riving at Kalamba, one of our oldest mission 
stations. The day had been a lovely one for 
travel and we enjoyed the beautiful scenery 
as we climbed many a Congo hill and gazed 
down into the valleys or to the hills beyond. 
We experienced thrills, too, as we ferried 
across some of the rivers. There were plains 
of tall grass, also, where the heat was intense; 
but on the whole all enjoyed their trip ex- 
cept for some auto trouble which several of 
us encountered. 

However, our enthusiastic ardor was not 
dampened until we heard that our dear Sister 
Barkman was very ill and had been so for 
several days. This information was not only 
a shock but naturally created a sympattietic 
anxiety and grief in our hearts. We were 
wondering how we could carry on a Confer- 
ence when the doctor had ordered perfect 
quiet for Sister Barkman. There is usually 
more or less noise with such a gathering, es- 
pecially with large groups of natives present. 


But once again we were made to realize that 
our Lord knows and cares. 

The next morning our Conference opened 
with the singing of the old familiar hymn, 
“I. Need Thee Every Hour”. We surely 


felt that we needed Him in a very special . 


manner, with one of our missionaries so ill 
and unable to be with us, and with the many 
large problems before us for consideration. 
From all of our hearts, we believe, that 
song was a prayer. Then Brother Barkman, 
our Conference Chairman, brought us a stir- 
ring message from Luke 5:1-11. He especial- 
ly stressed the point of obedience of the dis- 
ciples to the command of their Lord in let- 
ting down the net in spite of the fact that 
according to all the laws of fishing they 
would get nothing. Nevertheless, they heard 
their Lord’s command and obeyed in spite 
of doubts and fears. Brother Barkman said, 
“We must learn to obey”. 
gested that, in view of the important work 
before us and the illness of Sister Bark- 
man, we should spend the first day’s ses- 
sions in prayer, omitting all business ses- 
sions. 
God first and then, when we hear His word, 
obey His voice and launch out into the deep.” 

That day was a day of pleasant fellow- 
ship with our Lord and one another. As 
we look back on it we feel that it was be- 
cause of that time of communion with our 
Lord when we felt His presence so near, 
that we experienced throughout the Confer- 
ence the consciousness of His Holy Spirit 
leading and guiding. We also received answer 
to our earnest prayers in behalf of Sister 
Barkman and she improved sufficiently so 
that we could remain and finish the work 
of the Conference. How true it is that when 
we cannot see the way through, He under- 
takes for us and is a “light unto our path.” 
With Him’ \nothing*.1s impossible.” As 
someone has said, “We are serving a great 
God”, and a living one. 

Four missionaries from Charlesville, three 
from Mukedi, two from Nyanga, two from 
the Batshoke and three from Kalamba were 
present for the Conference—a total of four- 
teen missionaries and three children. Sister 
Barkman, of course, was absent because of 
illness. 

The devotional message of our mission- 


He then sug- 


“For,” he said, “we must listen to 


“—~ 
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aries every morning and afternoon at the 
English sessions of the Conference were 
an inspiration and blessing to our hearts. 
Our business sessions were very interesting 
and we felt that the Holy Spirit was present 
_leading and guiding in the discussion of 
the problems that confronted us and in the 
decisions made. . 

The native church was, no doubt, inspired 
and edified by the various messages which 
were ably delivered by the native pastors, 
deacons and out-station teachers of the mis- 
sion. Some of the subjects treated by them 
are as follows: 

“With what kind of hearts shall we work 
for Jesus?” 

“How shall we enlighten the hearts of the 
Christians of our Land in the work of our 
Lord, 

“T am made all things to all men that I 
might by all means save some.’ 

“What things hinder the growth of the 
Christian?” 

“What things aid the growth of the Chris- 
tian?” 

“What burdens do the Christians have 
for others?” } 

“Ts it well for the children of the mission 
to be circumcised according to the old cus- 
tom?” 

“Whom do we understand Jesus to be?” 

“The way, the Truth and the Life.” 

“Where did you find Jesus?” 

“Tf we are humble in God’s service, the 
work will progress.” 

“Why are not our words and actions the 
same?” . 

“The conduct of a teacher in the village.” 

We were privileged to have as guests at 
the Conference Mr. and Mrs. G. Clark, also 
missionaries in the Congo, and to listen to 
an inspiring devotional address by Mr. Clark. 

One. of the very interesting features of 
‘the Conference was the native choir led by 
Kleinboy,- one of Kalamba’s outstation 
teachers. This teacher came from South 
Africa. His grandfather had been a Chris- 
tian so for several generations his family 
‘has been under the influence and training 
of-Christian--missions.. He exhibited a great 
-deal of musical ability and it was exceeding- 
ly interesting to hear his choir sing. -He 
selected and trained the choir himself and 
the songs they sang were more of the type 
of anthems than the usual Gospel hymn. 
They can sing in four different languages 
and their voices were truly splendid. We 


enjoyed every song they rendered. Klein- 
boy has quite an interesting history in con- 
nection with his work in a village in Angola 
territory. He has: organized ‘a village and 
carries on a large program of agriculture, 
making his work entirely self-supporting. 
He is very humble in spirit and it is said 
that none ever refuses to work for him be- 
cause he understands his people so well and 
knows how to deal with them wisely. It is 
such instances as these that cause the hearts 
of the missionaries to rejoice and to feel that 
“our efforts are not in vain in the Lord.” 

Several missionaries also delivered inspir- 
ing messages in Tshiluba for the native 
Conference. Subjects and speakers were as 
follows: 

Rev. Barkman—‘“The Deacons and Pas- 
tors Responsibility to the work.” 

Rev. Sutton—“The responsibility of the 
teacher.” | 

Rev. Sommer—‘“The responsibility of the 


! Chtirch, 


Sunday was the big day of the Confer- 
ence. In the morning session Brother Sut- 
ton brought the message in the native lan- 
guage. In this service Kalamba’s large chap- 
el was filled (a seating capacity of about 
1700.—Editor.). It was inspiring to see 
those hundreds of dark-skinned faces up- 
lifted in song. In the afternoon each of us 
missionaries gave brief two-minute messages 
in Tshiluba and Kipendi to the native Con- 
ference. This was also very interesting. 

On Sunday evening a musical program 
was given by the native church. This pro- 
gram included selections by choirs and quar- 
tettes from the different stations. It was 
interesting to note that those selections were 
rendered in four native languages—Tshiluba, 
Kipendi, Tungombi and Batshoke. From 
time to time Kalamba Station’s choir ren- 
dered very beautiful selections, which we 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

A special and interesting feature of the 
Conference was the, women’s meeting on 
Monday afternoon. This meeting gave evi- 
dence of the progress being made among 
our. native Christian women who have so 
long been looked upon by even their Chris- 
tian husbands more as slaves than as help- 
meets—as taught in the Word of God. Two 
native Christian women conducted the meet- 
ing and led the singing. Exceptionally in- 
teresting and helpful messages were given 
by six native Christian women from the 
different stations. 


a 
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The Conferences closed on Tuesday eve- 
ning, December 23rd, with an especially im- 
pressive ordination service as six of our na- 
tive leaders were ordained—five to the office 
of deacon and one as assistant pastor. 

We were royally entertained by the Kal- 
amba missionaries and believe it was the 
best Conference we have yet held. To God 
be all the glory. | 

Yours in the service of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, 
Annual Letter Committee. 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE 





By Ella Ruth Egli 

“Many a morning have I stood on the 
porch of my house and looking northward 
have seen the smoke arise from villages that 
have never heard of Jesus Christ. I have 
seen at different times the smoke of a thou- 
sand villages—villages whose people are 
without Christ, without God, and without 
hope in the world. The smoke of a thou- 
sand villages,” thus spoke Robert Moffat. 

These words fell upon the ears of a young 
man studying medicine and found a lodging 
place. No longer could he sleep or rest un- 
til he consecrated his life to God for the pur- 
pose of preaching to the millions in dark 
Africa. ; 

This young man was David Livingstone, 
the pioneer missionary and explorer of dark 
Africa, who was born at Blantyre, Scotland, 
the son of Neil and Agnes Hunter who 
though humble and poor were intelligent and 
pious. 

Livingstone had a scanty elementary edu- 
cation. At the age of ten he was apprenticed 
to a weaving establishment. His first wages 
were given to his mother but his next were 
used to buy a Latin Grammar. He was so 
eager to learn that he studied by lamp light 
until eleven and twelve o'clock. Even when 
he worked at the loom, he had his Grammar 
with him and studied. He read and devoured 
all books, except novels, that came his way. 
In 1836 he entered Glasgow University and 
worked his way through a course of medi- 
cine. At the end of two years he offered his 
services to the London Missionary Society. 
At that time he desired to be sent to: China; 
but after two years of more definite prep- 
aration in classics, theology and medicine, 
he sailed for Africa:at the age of twenty- 
seven years. 

The ship did not sail directly for Africa 
but first crossed the Atlantic to Brazil and 
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then sailed to Cape Town. This gave him 
an opportunity to study theology and at the 
same time learn to make observations with 
the quadrant. Each night the captain instruct- 
ed him. This was of great value to him in 
his later work. 

From Port Elizabeth he traveled by ok 
wagon to Mr. Moffat’s station at Kuruman 
where he met Mary Moffat, eldest daughter 
of Robert Moffat, who later became his wife. 

In 1842 he set out to tour Bechuanaland 
in order to find locations for new stations 
and to make a further study of the natives. 


His first settlement was at Mabotsa near 


which he was attacked by a lion which splin- 
tered the bone in his left arm and whose 
eleven teeth marks he carried to the grave. 

After his marriage he moved to Kolobeng 
the town of the Bechuana chief named Sech- 
ele who became a great friend of the mis- 
sionary. He even learned to read long be- 
fore he accepted Christianity. He urged his 
people to accept the Faith. 

In 1847 while Livingstone was absent from 
his station the hostile Boers wrecked the 
buildings and destroyed his medicine books, 
valuable diaries, and his precious furniture. 
We think that the white people should have 
been friendly to him but they opposed mis- 
sionaries being friends to the natives and 
Livingstone could not approve the slave trad- 
ers actions and dealings. ine 

Most of Livingstone’s time was spent in ex- 
ploring the regions of Central Africa, but at 
no time did he forget to preach in order to 
open the continent to the light of religious 
truths. Everywhere he went he won the 
confidence and good-will of the natives; even 
the brutal Arab slave traders respected this 
“very great doctor.” On some of these trips, 
he was accompanied by his wife whose pres- 
ence helped to convince the natives that he 
was no slave trader or marauder. . 

During these journeys he discovered Lakes 
Ngami, Shirwa, ‘Mobru, Bangweola, and 
Nyassa, also the famous Victoria Falls on 
the Zambezi. He said, “Viewed in relation 
to my enterprise the end: of the geographical 
feat is only the beginning of the enterprise.” 

For nearly three years, while he was try- 
ing to find the true source of the Nile, noth- 
ing was heard from him. H. M. Stanley, 
who was instructed by James Gordon Ben- 
nett of the New York Herald to go and find 
him, met him at Ujyi on Lake Tanganyika. 
Due to his influence Stanley also decided to 
give his services to the poor, lost heathen of 
Africa. 
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Another year of suffering proved more 
than he could bear and he died in the village 
of a friendly chief on the shore of Lake 
Bangweola. The natives buried his heart 
at the foot of the tree where he died, for they 
said his heart belonged to Africa.. They 
preserved and carried his body to Zanzibar. 
From there it was shipped to England and 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Truly his heart belonged to Africa for 
no missionary has done more to blaze the 
trail for the coming of the Gospel than did 
Livingstone. Missionaries to-day are still 
reaping the benefits of his harvest. His work 
-was not always easy and pleasant but he 
kept on because he felt that it was his duty 
in spite of the dangers and fevers that trou- 
bled him. 


MISSION STUDY 





Ernest J. Bohn 


_ Review of Chapter IV. The Friend 
as Teacher 


One of the great’ tasks in Africa is to 
help its people find their feet in the new 
world into which they have been so sud- 
denly plunged. ‘The sudden change has 
broken down their social traditions in which 
the African had found his moral support. 
Discipline, which the old tribal customs 
gave, is gone. This always occurs where 
faith in the old religion disappears and no 
new substitute has been provided. The 
school is the place where a deliberate attempt 
can be made to ‘help the people of Africa 
to understand. and relate themselves suc- 
cessfully to their rapidly changing § social 
environment. 

The Phelps Stokes Fund and its director, 
Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones who have made im- 
portant investigations concerning the needs 
of Africa report that education must include 
at least four essential things. ‘They are as 
follows: (1) The school must tackle the 
problem of educating in health, (2) The 
people need to be helped to understand, ap- 
preciate and control their environment, 
which includes the building of homes and 
tilling of soil, etc. etc. (3) The schools 
must assist in the creation of a good home 
atmosphere and family life, (4) There must 
be the direction of leisure time outside of 
school hours, in recreation and play. 
Education will also have to bear in mind 
_ that part of its great task in Africa, will be to 
build a bridge between the African’s heri- 
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tage from the past and the new environ- 
ment in which, he is called. to live. The 
teacher will have to know his past, in order 
to successfully build on it. In another sense 
it will mean a fulfilment of the past rather 
than a sudden break with it. 

Does the African want schools?. Miss 
Mackenzie, in this chapter: gives illustra- 
tions which are touching and pathetic of 
the Africans’ great desire for education. The 
sad thing about these appeals is, that they 
cannot be answered right now . when - the 
need is greatest. Nor can the African be 
made to understand why they are not met. 
At the present time there are about a million 
pupils under protestant care. Nine-tenths 
of the education is in the hands of the Chris- 
tian missionary. This is the type of educa- 
tion that the African essentially needs, for 
as Sir Gordon Guggisberg says, “Character 
training that is not based on the real life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ is no character train- 
ing at all,—for the methods and life of civ- 
ilization. which accompany education remove 
the old sanctions, and without Christianity 
do nothing to replace them.” This is the 
problem of the missionary in Africa. 


Thus it is interesting to note that the Bible 
is the main text book used in the education 
of the African. “Christ is the word,” he re- 
ceives as he. learns to read, for the. Bible 
is usually the first book-that is put into writ- 
ten language, of which there are portions 
translated into 243 of the languages of Afri- 
ca. As a result there are.hundreds of thou- 
sands of Africans learning to read the Bible. 
Although read with. an “innocent eye’’, it vis 
dynamic in effect. How much the African 
is interested in this type of education is il- 
lustrated by the fact, when Bishop Lasbrey 
goes about his See in Nigeria, everywhere 
they beg him for teachers. Chiefs come-to 
him partially naked, decorated more or less 


with. paint, driving their own motor: cars 


made in England, and beg. him for teachers, 
saying “We want.the light. Our children are 
growing up in darkness, while others know 


‘the truth.” 


What has been the result of education in 
Africa? As .Miss Mackenzie says, “To see 
what: the governments’. and. missions have 
done in this way, is to.step into the work- 
shop of the world.” For with learning to 
read they have been taught the various’ vo- 
cations which are needed in building ‘a ciy- 
ilization. They are taught that a: Christian’s 
life is doing some of the practical things of 
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life as well as talking. It. is the aim of the 
greater educational institutions in Africa to 
give work so varied as to supply both the 
machinery and ideals of a Christian civili- 
zation. From these _ institutions go the 
educated youth to do their part in building 
the new civilization. Some of them are*be- 
coming the ‘lawyers, editors, prefessional 
and business men of the civilized parts of 
this continent. ; 

In every village where there is a school 
it has more or less influenced the life of the 
people in that community. The teacher, who 
has. charge of such a school does not always 
realize how deeply his school is being em- 
bedded in the life of the village. Dr. Riggs, 
who has visited such villages was impressed 
with how definitely they had been reclaimed 
from their former mode of living. “For char- 
acter, capacity, and goodness, are never,” as 
the author says, “without recognition in 
Africa. And a young man who starts out 
to teach a term in a village school will have 
left his mark at the end of his four months. 
Living conditions will. have been lifted. 
Some lessons on sanitation will have had 
their effect to a noticeable degree.” 


are hie 


Education and the Woman 


The African woman, though apparently 
submissive, is of all women the most self 
protective against the scorn of men. She 
has a vein of irony that has preserved and 
kept her. One day Mrs. Schwab asked a 
group of stalwart young men, moving in a 
body along the forest trail, where they were 
going. They replied, “to school. The women 
won’t marry us if we won't learn to read.” 
This is one example of how African women 
urge their men to achievement and higher 
ideals. 

The African mother has been greatly 
impressed by the Christians’ homes, and 
they are. eager that their daughters too should 
have such homes. They have become deter- 
mined that their girls should go to school, 
and her advice is, “Don’t marry one who 
can’t read.” As a result. of the education to 
‘women, there are’ more orderly houses, 
kitchens that are clean, better food, no jig- 
gers, and ways of laziness have been correct- 
ed. The teachers as well deal with lying, 
stealing, sulks and bad tempers. The author 
says there is nothing more extraordinary in 
the development of Africa than the part that 
is played by the matrons of girls’ schools. 
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They have had a wonderful influence in the 
making of mothers, and mothers are the 
foundation stones upon which ‘a high civili- 
zation must build. | 
In Vanga there is a regular plant work 
for marriages and homes. The girls trained 
for home life graduate as married women, 
and their young husbands build model homes 
behind the mission station where they live 
for a year or two before they return to their | 
home village, to carry with them all their 
new knowledge for better marriages and 
better homes. | 
Miss Dibble says, “The schools at Dondi_ 
have but one aim: “the development and _ 
training of native leadership. To accomplish — 
this they have a three fold program: (1) | 
Instruction (2) ee (3) Service.” Ang 
she further says, “So great is the need in 
hundreds of villages for this leadership thatil 
very few of our graduates go back to their | 
own villages (unless there is no Christian | 
leader there) but rather they are themselves | 
true missionaries and go to open up Chris- | 
tian work in villages where people have had | 


— es 


no opportunity to hear the word of God or | 


have any education.” Birete, in this chapter 
is a fine example as a product of these 
schools. Lusati, the leader is another. | 

Africa, indeed does need the Christian | 
teacher to befriend her. Is it not a challenge | 
to every Christian young man and’ woman 
in our country where there is an over sur- 
plus of teachers? | 


Sa 


REPORT 


Of Clothing Contributions of the ‘Defence 
less Mennonite Churches in 1930 and 1938 






See ete ena = 









1930 1931 — 
Archbold, Ohio $ 40.00 $50.50. 
Gridley, Illinois 20.00 25,00 
Sterling, Kansas 36.82  ° 22,088) 
Groveland, Illinois 29.13. > 25.2—M 
Pioneer, Ohio 15.39 15.00 
Bluffton, Ohio 24.77 9.08 
Berne, Indiana 35.00 40.00 
Grabill, Indiana 23.00 20.00 
Woodburn, Indiana | 34.35 30.00 
Lafayette, Indiana “°° Bir) 

$258.46 "$248.63 


This contribution by the ladies’ of these | 
churches is gratefully acknowledged by the 
Congo Inland Mission Board. | 


“Some people mistake their laziness or dys 3- 
pepsia for religion.” 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


ae Mrs. E. A. Sommer 





ENROUTE TO AFRICA CONTINUED 


By Mrs. Graber 


Ah! the moonlight too. Sometimes it 
seemed almost like day—it was so very 
bright. “Its silvery radiance often made a 


path across the water, which it seemed one 
could almost walk upon. 

Soon the day glided swiftly by and we 
were nearing Boma, Africa. It was at Boma 
that we, Mr. Graber and I, first placed our 
feet on African soil. We passed miles and 
miles of African jungle forest with palm 
trees towering above the thick dense dark 
undergrowth. It was beautiful, more so than 
I had expected the African jungle to be from 
what I had read and studied about it. How- 
ever we were informed that many wild ani- 
mals lurked in the depths of those jungles 
which would make it rather unsafe to trav- 
el through them. For instance, little friends, 
there are lions and elephants and leopards 
and hippopotami, also buffalo and snakes. 
Do you think you would care to travel far 
in such a’ place? ie 

The next day we réached our destination 
which was Matadi, Africa. For many miles 
we enjoyed the beautiful scenery of steep 
mountains as we approached it. These moun- 
| tains were often tinted with red rock—in 

fact, it seemed to be altogether red rock. 
|. They towered in stately majesty and were 
very interesting. 

Finally our boat anchored at Matadi. But 
I believe I’m getting ahead of my story. 
I must tell you about a very interésting in- 
cident which happened while our boat lay 
at anchor at the Canary Islands: Young 
| boys came out in small row boats to where 
our boat was anchored. Then they asked 
the passengers to throw coins into the water 
and they would dive for them. Here the 
water was very clear and we could see the 
little diver as he swam beneath the water 
to find the coin. As soon as the coin glis- 
tened'in the sunlight, the diver plunged into 
the water and it was astonishing how rapid- 
ly he captured the coin and came up to the 
surface of the water and climbed back into 
his boat with it. There were three of them 


syears, 


‘needy people. 


and they took turns in diving and then they 
would sit in their boat shivering from the 
cold until other coins were tossed to them. 
They seldom, if ever, missed a coin when 
they dived for it. It was quite interesting 
and we wish you might have seen them also. 

Before we reached Boma, little friends, we 
also witnessed another interesting incident. 
At Banana we anchored and a large crew 
of natives’ came on ‘board to help with the 
cargo of our boat which was to be unloaded 
at Boma. It was surely a sight which we will 
not soon forget. This was the first large 
group of Africans which we had seen. When 
they came pouring into the boat’as fast as 
the officers of the ship could make them, 
we began to realize that we were indeed ‘in 
a strange land. There were the people with 
whom we were to work for the next three 
Our hearts went out to them as we 
watched, for surely they seemed to be a 
They had’ scarcely any cloth- 
ing and it was often very ragged and dirty. 
They were carrying heavy loads and often 
were unkindly treated by the officers in 
charge. Surely they were in need of the 
Saviour whom we had come to bring to 
them. 

The children (for many were only chil- 
dren) often had only a loincloth to wear, no 
nice clothes, such as you boys and girls have 
when you go to school. And often-we have 
seen them dipping into one dish, a number 
of times, and probably that was their ‘whole 
meal. Ah! how thankful you‘can be for a 
mother and father who‘ provides your clothes 
and good food and nice clean homes and 
also for a Saviour whom you have come to 
know and _ love. Meh heey 

Now to return again to. Matadea We stay- 
ed all night in Matadi and long before break 
of day we boarded the train which was to 
take us to, Leopoldville, formerly Kinshasa. 
We wish that you might have seen that train. 
It was quite different from the trains on 
which you are accustomed to ride. It is 
very. much.smaller. The coaches only hold 
about twelve people when one travels first 
class. Then the smoke blows back and 
makes one quite dirty. ‘The windows are not 
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screened at all to protect one from the dirt. 
However we were fortunate in having the 
very last coach and so escaped a great deal 
of the dirt. The engine of the train is so 
small and the track is very narrow. It is 
really practically impossible to describe, but 
the nearest description I could give would 
be to say it was similar to our old threshing 
engines in U. S. Those of you who live on 
farms at least have seen those engines. 

Just the same we had quite a lot of speed 
for Africa, and as we climbed mountain after 
mountain and rose higher and higher, it pull- 
ed up the steep ascents quite well. We often 
wound around dangerous curves and crossed 
deep chasms and ravines. The scenery was 
beautiful, but it was quite thrilling. Some- 
times when we seemed to hang in space we 
wondered if we would really stay in the 
track, but we did. Oftentimes we were in 
the clouds where the air was very cool and 
we could easily wear our sweaters. But later 
in the day it grew warmer. Oftentimes as 
our train passed the many native villages 
along our route we would see many of those 
little African children come running out call- 
ing greetings and at the same time pleading 
for money or for bottles in which they could 
carry water or which they could sell. You 
see bottles are much used out here for water 
and all kinds of drinks, especially beer, which 
is much used out here. They do not have 
prohibition out here as we do in the U. S. A. 
It was pitiful to see them sometimes, be- 
cause they pleaded so earnestly, but there 
was nothing one could do. About eight o’- 
clock that evening we arrived in Leopold- 
ville where we stayed for that night and the 
next day. | (To be continued) 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM FOR 
JUNIOR MISSIONARY 
MEETING 

Opening hymn. = 

Scripture’ reading. 

Prayer. 

eae music by Juniors. 

Call for memory verses. 

Tell the stories which are suggested in chap- 


ter eight. —. 
What has the story of the ‘ Wonderful Per- 
son,’ meant to. the African boys and 


girls?” 

Mention all the changes you can ‘think . of 
that have been brought about by the ac- 
cepting of this “Wonderful Person.” 

For brief review ask the children to tell a- 
bout the things which they liked best in 
the study of this book. 

Song. 

Closing prayer by feaie 
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‘built especially ‘for them. 
have large dormitories where as ‘many as | 
forty or fifty live together and at other times” 
they live in huts housing a much smaller | 
Always the boys live on one side | 
of the home of the missionaries and the girls | 
These boys and girls | 
were selected by the misionaries from about | 
six thousand children that attend the vil 
lage schools, to come and live at the -mis- | 
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2808 Emerald Ave., Chicago, Ill., Feb. 1, 1931 
Dear Readers: 

Our pastor, Rev. Eash, has asicede ‘me to 
tell you how we raised some of our foreign 


missionary money. I am a member of an In-— 


termediate Class of girls in the 26th Street 
Mennonite Sunday School. We call our- 
selves the Joy Girls. This is how the Joy 
Girls earned their missionary money. 


One Sunday morning our teacher asked . 


us what we would like to do to earn some 
money for the missionaries. We decided 
that on the coming Monday evening, when 
the Weaver family was giving a musical pro- 
gram at our church, we would make candy 
and sell it for five cents a bag. Some people 
gave us as much as a quarter for a bag and 
others bought two or three bags. We sold 


forty-five bags and when we counted the — 


money we had $3.00. We placed this money — 


into a missionary bank and then every Sun- 
day we would bring some money that we 


had saved up during the week and added | 


it to what was already there. On Mission- 
ary Sunday we broke open the bank and 
there was $5.25 that we were able to place 


into the Missionary offering. We enjoyed 


this’ very much. ; 
Your friend, 
Dorothy Bain. 


CHILDREN’S SUPPORT 
PLAN FOR 
1931 





In the last issue of the Messenger I 


promised that this month I would tell you 
what I thought would be a fine thing for all _ 


of you to do this year. I am very sure that 


many of you are almost bubbling over with 
curiosity to know what that work will be— | 


so I will now tell you. 


We have in our mission nearly six hundred 
boys and girls who live at the mission sta- 
Each station | 


tions with the missionaries. 
has about one hundred boys and an average 
of forty girls. 


number. 


onthe opposite side. 





These children live in houses | 
‘Sometimes they | 
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sion where there are much better advan- 
tages for them to become educated, to learn 
what it means to become a Christian and 
how to live the Christian life. 

In the villages they wore very little cloth- 
ing but at the mission they are required to 
wear clothing very much like you boys and 
girls do—not so much, of course, because 
the climate is very warm. Your mothers 


have been doing a wonderful work the past. 


several years in making clothing for them 


to wear. Very soon after you read this an-. 


other shipment of clothing—enough to sup- 


ply all the station children for one whole: 


year—will be starting on its eleven hundred 
mile journey to Africa. The Children and 
the missionaries are very thankful to the 
kind mothers in America who are willing to 
make these clothes and send them ‘to Africa. 

Of course, the children need to have food 
to eat. Since many of them are long dis- 
tances from their homes they cannot ex- 
pect to get their food from home. So the 
| missionaries teach the children to raise food 
and almost any afternoon one can see groups 
of boys and girls working out in the fields, 
either planting or cultivating the crops. You 
would be surprised to see those fields, I am 
sure. One of the crops they like to raise is 
“peanuts”. Sometimes they raise corn, Very 
often it is the cassava plant, the root of 
which they use for, food. (Perhaps Mrs. 
“Sommer will sometime tell you how it is 
_ possible to make good food out of the root of 
a shrub.) While it is possible for the chil- 
dren to raise much of the food they need to 
eat, it is often necessary to buy some articles 
such as meat and:palm oil. Some money is 
needed to buy this food. " 

Then the mission has 
‘books, slates, pencils, tablets,:' black- 
boards and the many other things that are 
necessary in a school. All of these must be 
bought and the best they can do is to send 
their orders all the way to Europe or the 
United States and have the things shipped 
to Africa. To get enough school supplies 


for nearly six hundred scholars takes a 


great deal of money. 

Then, also, sometimes they need money 
to pay for some of the material they use to 
build and keep in repair the buildings in 
which the children live. 
to have a blanket for his bed but until now 
the mission has not been able to supply them. 
You can see that that means pretty cold 
sleeping some nights—for it becomes quite 
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to have. school : 


will have some good ideas. 


Every child ought 
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cool at night. in Africa. But the missionary 
needs some money to supply the homes 
of the children. aA 

There is still another item of expense. 
That is the salaries of the teachers. In 
America it would take a great deal of money 
to pay enough school teachers for so many 
scholars but in Africa the teacher does not 
receive more than three cents a day. Some 
even receive less than that amount. How- 
ever when you hire teachers for so many 
children» you soon need several. hundred - 
dollars in’one year. . 

Now I have written this long story to 
tell you why the missionaries need. money | 
to provide for these children’ who live at 
the mission. At last I come with the sug- 
gestion for you for 1931. It-is that you help » 
to raise the money to take care of all these 
children and teach them. A lady in Penn- - 
sylvania sent me a money order for $12.00° 
recently to take care of Suswa at Nyanga 
station for a whole year. That. is enough to 
pay for her home, her food, her clothing 
and her education. How would you like to 
all unite and take care of the feeding, hous- 
ing and school expenses of the entire six’ 
hundred! 

I know you will think that that will be 
more than you can do. I think, however, if 
we had $1200.00 for 1931, together with what 
your mothers are doing and what the chil- 
dren can be made to do themselves, we would 
have enough money to take care of them. 
That does not seem so much, does it? If 
every one of you will do just twice as much ~ 
as you did in 1930—and then some new 
children will help—there will be enough. 

This story is becoming terribly long. If 
I were not the Editor, there might be trouble 
in getting it all published but, as it is, I am | 
sure you will get to read all of it. 


‘Now for 1931 


Will you get busy at once planning just 
what you will want to do this year to help 
care for these children? You have read in 
the letters that have been published recently 
some of the things others have done. Per- 
haps your parents or Sunday school teachers 
; My suggestion 
is that you decide on something that will 
earn enough money for you so that after 
you have kept some out for yourself you 
will still be able to give about $2.00 for this 
work. Some will be able to give much more 
than that and some perhaps not so much. If 


o~_ 


six hundred boys and girls in America can 
average two dollars each they will have 
$1200.00, just enough to care for all of those 
boys .and  girls.. 
. Here is my promise 
This year a very good friend of boys and 


' girls is again going to give to everyone, of 


you a very beautiful souvenir to remember 
the work by. Last year he gave a card with 
the pictures of the missionaries’ children. 
This year it will be:a similar card with the 
pictures of African. children. I am very sure 
you will like it. If you will have your Sun- 
day school teacher write to me telling me 
how many in the Sunday school are working 
at this project, I will see-that you are in due 
time sent one of these fine souvenirs. 

Now, let’s all get very busy. While we are 
working, let us pray God to bless the African 
boys and girls, to bless. their teachers, to 
bless the missionaries. and, also, to. bless 
every boy and girl who is a partner in this 
great work this summer.—The Editor. 





DRINKING “DRY” GETS THRILL 
(continued from page 115) 
ferent projects of the Church. It ‘is aston- 
ishing ‘how many objects one can help ed 
systematic ‘giving. 

For:a number of years I acted as secre- 
tary in a large firm, and a good deal of out- 
side typewriting was thrown my way, for 
which I was allowed the remuneration. This 
extra money was all devoted to very special 
missionary and charity causes; which my 
small tithe would not. cover,.and I had a 
genuine thrill in ‘thus using this money as 
I felt I was making an offering as well as 
paying the tithe. 


Wise Choice 


Later I married a tither and during these 
years together we have continued the prac- 
tice with an ever-growing blessing from it. 
God has fulfilled His promises, blessing us 
spiritually and materially. 

Paying the tithe has made us more care- 
ful in the expenditure of the balance, recog- 
nizing as we are bound to do that we are 
only stewards of anything and everything 
we have. We cannot imagine ourselves drop- 
ping this practice. 

May I tell you an illustration that came 
to me out of a personal experience? 

It was necessary for me not long ago, to 
drink a large quantity of water before break- 
fast. I began by taking a glassful and an- 
other, not counting but always conscious 
that I had not reached the allotted amount 
though it seemed a great deal. Then one 
morning I filled a pitcher of the required 
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size and set it in front of me saying sternly, 
“Now you have to finish that before you 
can, say, enough.” I confess the last few 
swallows were hard to get Seah but became 
easier with practice. 

One morning it flashed into my mind that 
here was an illustration of the difference 
between haphazard and systematic giving. 


The man who gives to this and that just as _ 


he happens to have it with him, when appeal- 
ed to, comes to think he is giving all the time 
and gets the impression he is giving. more 
than the tithe, but when he measures it out 
first, he will find there is a lot more in the 
pitcher than in the irregular glassful. 


—The Stewardship Spokesman. 
TWO DIFFERENT ATTITUDES 


Mark the striking contrast between the 
moneybox of Judas and the alabaster box of 
Mary; his thirty pieces of silver and her 
three hundred pence; his love of money and 
her liberality; his hypocritical profession of 
concern for the poor and her noble deed for 
the Lord; his wretched end and her reward. 
—Selected. 


Die Congo Sunland Miffion wahrend dem 
ssahy 1930. 


Veberfegt bon &. S. Enns » 


(Gin Beridt des Geldfecretars, 
a De, €a8b.) 


Gott ijt der Congo Snland HMtijjion jehr 
qnadig gewejen im Sahre 1930, Wahrend in 
einer Sinjicht e8 ein Sabr der Entmuti- 
gung gewejen ijt — bejonders weil die Ge- 
ber dDabetm die Crfahrung einer finangiel- 


len Deprejfion gemacht haben, verurfacht — 


durd die allgemetne Diirre, die groBe Wr- 
beitS{ofiqfeit und die ofonomijche Wmmal- 
zung uber da8 ganze Land— fo ijt dite 
Wrbeit der Congo Sunland Ntiffion dennocd 
Doriwarts gegangen mit nur fletnen Unter- 
brecdhungen. Dafiir fet wunferem Iteben 
himmlijhen ater der feine Minder nie 
im Stice lapbt alle Ehre. Diejer Bericht 
serfallt natitrlicher Weije in die dret fol- 
genden Sauptterle:1) Bediirfnifje des Mtij- 
fionSfeldeS, 2). Die Wrbeit welche dort 
getan wird, 8). Die Arbeit der Behsrde. 


I, Die Bediirfnijfe des Miffionsfeldes. 
am allgemeinen find in diejem Sabre 
feine grogen Geranderungen vorgegangen 








auf dem WMiffionsfelde. Sn dem Bericht 
eines Wtijjtonars melden wir am Ende 
bes Sabres 1930 erhielten lejen wir fol- 
gendes: Unter ifnen in ihrer Lebenswerje 
giebt e$ feine Gortjdritte; die jekige Ge- 
neration erweicdt ibre Rajfjava Wurzeln 
in den jmubigen Watfjerbacden, ftampft 
fie gu Wtebl in ausgehdhlten Baumjtammen 
und focht ibre Wtablgcit in trdenen Re}- 
jeln iiber offenem Geuer, in derjelben Wer- 
je mie Generationen vor ihnen e8 getan 
haben. Shre-Behaujung geigt feine Veran- 
dDerung.. Sie leben in denjelben fleinen 
Lehmbhutten, ohne enjtern und mit nur 
emer fleinen Tir, Die Hiitten werden bon 
einem Wtifjionar gejchildert als cine drmere 
Wohnung denn die welde wir unjern 
Sdweinen geben in Wmerifa. Obwobhl e8 
in einiger Sinjicht wenige Veranderungen 
giebt (und folcdhe fommen gewohnlic) nuc 
jebr lang] ant) Latjache ijt Dennoch dak der 
‘Wirifaner in groper Gcjnelle neue Wiffen- 
jhajt und Lebensweife annimmt. Dicje 
Tegte Generation der Congo-Ieger jdaut 
Der twejilidjen Civilijation ins Wuge, jieht 
das Uebel jowoh!l als da$ Gute, und tit 
‘jon merfwiirdig beeinflupt worden. wee 
‘deS Sabr bringt mehr Veranderungen in 
ifr Leben Hinein. Wenn auch bon diejem 
Gtandpunft aus fern genauer Veridt gu 
geben ift, fo hat doch das Bahr 1930 jfeine 
| gropen Contributionen gemacht 3u diejen 
: Beranderungen. 

Mijfionare begeugen dap ihre Wrbeit je- 
Bes Sabhr jchwiertger wird. 8 ijt jehr be- 
imerfbar dak die Beit fiir grobe DVtifitons- 

eindriice auf die Leute Central Ufrifas 


Die jebige tit, und daB Wnlagen die wir in 


‘den nacdjt fommenden Sahren machen: et- 
nen viel weiteren Erfolg haben werden als 
‘Wnlagen welche in der nachjten Generation 
‘gemacht werden modgen. Das Feld der 


‘Congo Snland Vetijjion ijt heute ein Feld. 


prief zur Crnte” wie e8 flir die gufiinftigen 
~@Generationen nicht jein wird. 

Die Latjache bleibt dennock dak unjer 
'BezirE ungefahr vier hundert faitjend Leu- 
te gablt bon weldjen nur einer aus 400 den 
‘Namen Chrijt tragt, und bielleicht einer 
rau diergig ba8 Cvangelium in irgend et- 
ner geregelten Weije Hort. 

4 Weil die jahrliden Berichte der Niiffion 
nod) vicht borhanden find und un auch 
midht dor jed3 oder acht Woden erretden 
‘werden, jo mu fich defer Bericht an Bn- 
formation halten weldje durd) Correfpon: 
‘Deng mit den Neijfionaren und allgemeinen 
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Miffions}dretben erhalten murden. Snfor- 


mation, die in ‘einem Briefe enthalten it 
bon Rev. C. W. Sommer, welder in unjerer 
Office den legten aq in 1930. eintraf, 
berficjert' uns dak der Bajhilele: Stamm 
endlich fcjeint bereit ‘gu merden fiir das 
Cvangelium. Rev. Sommer hatte einew 
[itehtigen Bejuc) gemacht in etliden Dor- 
fern. Sn einem Bericht diejes Befuches 
jchliebt er den folgenden withtigen Sab 
ein: ,,Itacdem fie einmal die Urjadhe und 
den Plan unjerer Mtijfion verjtanden, tour- 
den fie fehr gutrauend und gajtfreundlid. 

GSeute find dort fiinf groke Dorfer 
welde um Sebrer bitter.” Weil biefer 


Stamm gtemlic) fleiner ijt al$ frither be- 


richtet worden, {Heint e§ den Mifjionaren 
fraglich ob ¢8 tweije ware Literatur in die- 
jer Stammes|prache herguftellen. Mtdge es 
angebract fein Die jebige Evangeltjations- 
arbeit pon Charlesville aus gu betreiben. 

Nehnlic) dem obigen find. die Berichte 
die von Mev. Omar Sutton fommen in Be- 
gug auf den Batihofe Stantm mit einer 
viel groperen Bevdlferung. Die erjten Vor- 
fehrungen jind getroffen eine neue Station 
unter diejen Veuten gu offnen. Reb. Gut- 
ton berichtet dak dieje Leite ,,bungern”’ 
nach Lehrern welche 3u ihren Dorjern fom- 
ment, Schulen erridten und jie lehren mod)- 
ten. Cin Brief jagt dap ein Haupiling gor- 
nig wurde als thm gelagt wurde dap dte 
Miffion unmoghc gleich einen Lehrer jtel- 
len fonnte. — 

Rleine Mtifverjtandniffe find entftanden 
dDadurdh daB die Unevangeliged Tribes Wet]- 
fion weipe Mtijfionare in den Bajbhilele 
Stamm gejandt hat. Beiden, der Behsrode 
Daheim und den Wiiffionaren im Felde 
jheint e3 ungelegen dap dieje Ptijjionare 
nur wenige Wreilen entfernt bon den Dor- 
fern wo die Charlesville Mijjion jon mebh- 
rere Sahre MAuenjtationSarbeit betrieben 
hat, 3u arbeiten begannen. Wir hoffen dap 
der gegenwartige Briefwedjel gmijcjen der 
©. SJ. Mt. Behdrde und iren Vtiffionaren 
und der 1. ©. Mt. Behsrde und ihren Wr- 
beitern, und auch Miffionaren anderer Vtij- 
fionen, alle mit der Beit aufflaren wird 
in einer Weije welche dem Herrn wobhlge- 
fallig ijt und er feqnen fann. 

Riel Mranfheit hat geherrjcht unter den 
Gingebornen und auc) unter den Deijfio- 
naren, bejonders unter den Gingeborenen 
auf Nyanga und Mtufedi. Die sooner eee 


feit eines Wretes wird immer twtede ie 
borgehoben in dem hl oe 


Yeni A, % x il Ve 
Pee ty 





oe 
“II, Die Wrbeit bie tie getan ‘sind: 


EN Die Miffionare. Finf Miffionare 
) ecnen beim auf Urlaub am Wnfang des 
ee a) Sabres Der drbeitstermin der Rev. und 
| Pirs. Frank J. Enns, und Wiss Helen 
€. StoeB war abgelaufen. Weil Rev. Bixr- 
ef franfheitshalber nicdjt Langer bleiben 
 fonnte, famen aud) er und Wirs. Birel 
RHEL. Sm Mai fehrte Rev. €. W. Sommer 
gum gelde 3uritc und Nev. und Mrs. W. 
D. Graber, neue Mijfionare, begleiteten 
. ibn. Miss ‘StoeB nac) einem Verwweilen 
pon etwas mehr alS jehs Monaten, tm 
— §Seimatlande, fehrte guritc nad) Belgien 
— wo fte die frangot ide Sprache lernt. Spa- 
ter will fie einen Rurjus de§ Studiums 
‘der troptjden Rranfbheiten aufnehmen. Ym 
Sulit 1981 hofft jie bereit gu fein nad) 
Wrrifa guriicf 3u fFehren. Den fiebenten 
November fuhr Vtiss Helen Liewen, eine 


— Berjon die in Diejem Sabhr das Seimatland 
~ verliep.. 


der von WAmilia Bertidhe, und Reb. und 
Mrs. S. B. Barfman. Vier andere begin- 
nen tm Wugujt, 1931, namlich: Rev. und 
Mrs. |G. H. Mofer;, Miss Thereja Gujtaf- 
jon, und Miss Wqnes Sprunger. 


ben werden. 

Bon den WMiffionaren auf Urlaub — 
Miss Stoek jtudiert in Belgien, W183 Ror- 
nelia Unrau jebt ihre Wrbeit im Vtennonite 
Sojpital; Bloomington, Bi., fort. Rev. 
Sranf Enns jtudtert in Bethel College, 
Newton, Ranjas, und Rev. und Virs. Birel 
gedenfen im Gouthern Baptijt Seminary, 
Qouisville, Ry., wahrend de amweiten Se- 
mejters 3 jtudteren. 

B—Die Arbeit unter den Baluba- 
Qulua. Charlesvifle und Ralamba mit 
neunzehn Sabren hinter fich find unter die- 
fem Bolf. Hier find entwicdelte Stations- 

—-tatigfeiten mit ausdehnender Wrbeit in 
Nupenitationen. Die Charlesville Gemein- 
de berichtet Dak hundert und fieben Geelen 
an einem Gonntag im Wuquit getauft wor- 
den find. Bollftandige Beridjte fonnen 
—-erjt {pater gegeben werden wenn die jabr- 
lichen MiffionSberichte eintreffen. Die ein- 
geborenen Ghrijten nehmen mehr und mehr 
die Vciterjtellen in der Gemeinde ein. Vet 

Charlesville ijt ein eingeborener Chrift als 
























= aRiffionaren 63 iit eine e bringende be So 


neue Mijfionarin, bon hier ab; die fimnfte 
Drei Mitatihe beginnen Wnfangs 1931, 
E38 tt 


moglic) da eine oder etlidje bon Ddiejen 
langer al vier Sabre auf dem Helde blet-' 





Sutton. in ‘Die neite WUrbeit im Ba: 
Stamme gejandt. Die ‘eingebotene | ) 
meinde Hat auc) noc) andere Recankoae 
tungen auf fic) genommen indem fie mit-— 
hilft dte Lehrer der Wupenjtationen 3u un- — 
terhalten. Die neuen ord touring cars 
welche dieje zwei Stationen in 1929 er- 
bielten waren eine grope Hilfe in diejem 
Sabre, die Wuenjtattonen gu bejucen und 
naber gu beobadjten. Red. Barfman be- 
ridjtet dDaB die Wrbeit de3 Klein Boy auf 
Nundu iiber der Staatsgrenge in Angola, 
wachjt ohne Schranfen. Ciner feiner legten’ 
Briefe berichtet dak er einen Ga erhalten | 
und dieje Wrbeit gedenft 3u bejudjen. Die 
Arbeit de8 Klein Boy ijt bon Eingeborenen — 
angefangen, fortgefiibrt und inten 

worden. } 


©—Die Arbeit in dem Barnpende,| | 
Stamm. Yyanga mit ihrem Beftehen bon | 
neun. Sabren und DYtufedt mit ungefahr | 
act Sabren der Arbeit haben auc) Erfolg | 
wabrend dem Sabre berictet. Der gebei- | 
me und oft offene Widerjtand der romifch- | 
fatholijcjen Priejter hat die Arbeit bet Mtu- | 
fedi 3unehmend fcbwierig gemacht. Dies | 
ijt bejonders Der Fall gewejen in der Wr- 
beit in den Dorfern. Rev. Mojer hat giem- | 
lich Zeit gugebracht mit bem Gauen dauer- | 
hafter Gebaude. Bis 3u diejem Sahre wae, | 
ren thre Gebaude alle bon Lehm und. Sol; 
welche nur ein paar Sabre aushalten. Erjt ) 
baute er ein fleines Warenhaus als CExr- | 
periment und dann begann er Arbeit an 
einem DtiffionSwohnhaus bon Stein. Die- | 
je macht die Gebdude etwas fojtipielig, dod) | 
glauben die Mtiffionare da e8 fic bezahlt . 
Gebaude gu errichten die nicht alle paar 
Sabre erneut werden braudjen. Wud auf | 
Nyanga haben jie an einem Bauprogramm | 
gearbeitet das die Mifftonare befabhigen | 
joll in mehr dauerhaften Gebauden 3u wol- | 
nen, ier werden die neuen Gebaude bon 
eae! Biegeln von Erde i | 






































































































‘Beide, Mirkedt und Sct ber 1 
bon giemlic) Rranfheit mahrend dem ab: 
re. Dr. Stirrus von der Presbyter 
Miffion bet Luebo ift fo freundlich 1 
mildtatig gewejen und Hat fir die Rr 
fen geforgt in feinem Sofpital ber Vuebs 
ift auch den Tangen Weg gefommen 3u Die- | 
jen Stationen um Rat und Hilfe gu leiften. | 

(Schlup folgt) | : 
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ea) Bank reconciliation: A a a 
ae In bank Feb. Me LOB in oie 3488.33. 
oad RAS Mra rk ik sane go ae a | Outstanding checks Nos. 43, 
Coola een i CARE Eo A 3,429. 12. ~—~|-« $472.40; +49, $56.25; 62, $157, 7 see 
VES pene ean igh feces Sse AMSUIR an seal tl OE OE Total checks outstanding 686.22 
pi ETB RUD SO Ge A tag See 4,977.99 | hse HA alg ata lane GO aR NO eA ER BS er cermicag ix 
isbursements: Dene amen e PCS) ANCE N OE OLA cake above : $2,802.11 
‘ eS ae PA a aR AI Represented by the Beh Sm innaler eucnemnnnene tut 
 eetee Se Neen Ho er a dotlowing tdnds! 5.) 853) Da oye a 
Office eh ss ©2002 Agi hai Riches MES BN 
ECORI APES Ai OR ATC: att EMU a MeN an aa IG erat FO aed Ee Oe 
peep aration A72. 40 1,075.66 PRB Cay Cally 
(ea. SEUSS as ate ORG mE aE Hevcuaniha atte: ‘Toeszen 
Allowances” 612.31 Re eR nines, Mia, Se Pia Ae Olea 8 
PME cee yeAOL kG CEC a aM cater i) wefan one 
an Office ai ne WOLD UAD Sn unetraN Bc we EAL ea as Mh \ 
General — 28. 00 942.67 - Les AM Ue eee 
Dea i Hit Perea Mork oer HAC OREN Less deficit ; 
fg | Sundry: WOW es Sm OR DC Misi Cl aevi Ue. LA Re Fy a rec Sie oa 
a “Amie, Sr Cea. Aue bd 2,175.90, . Total as above ES ua Satan TIE 2,802. A 
ana ene) “12,802.09 ae aly atae DETWEILER, ‘Treas, i 
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FOR MONTH OF JANUARY, 1931” 
vary . Rana oie 103. 72. 8 By Barl Stueeen S.59. Class} 
anagan Sunday Soliaak oe LGoa 4 By Beneansen SG) Clase: 5 tok : ag 
Primary Department 14,00 Meadows eames 76 
- Topeka id Hit 275.00 S. Washington by Dor. Gingerich ai 
ee Street, | Goshen ane pasate ae fore Yk. Me Fund > ae ae 5.00. . 
eae ee BOS Total Reswats | aN “siiees 82 






mee 10.00 ic) DISBURSEMENTS 0 0) 
yd ah 44.31 To: Rac I. R. Detweiler, Treas., 2 eh co 


= een eat feece Jan. Allowances 9 = $1050.00 : pee a 































eae i) ete ee 
ee CL OR URN cd co Me Nigel 4431, oan 
| tg OSe sie) | 

ONG nO b2 Ve Respectfully submitted, 
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CO MnO ee 1. DEFENCELESS MENNONITE CONFERENCE 
‘ “a Faas eater) he (FOREIGN MISSION REPORT) 
















phat hes att, _FOR MONTH OF JANUARY, 1931 . 
RECEIPTS rr _ Balance i in Treasury January 1, 1931 
OTN NG Sh ay 383. ig evn cwnie vant 
a “) 303.80 | Apts, to Balance ‘ "2,594. oa 
ReLOOOO fc one? EXPENDITURES May 
‘152.47 re 7} M. Treasurer Peeves 585, 00. 4 











eae C. I. M. Trea. for ‘Amie. Fund | : ie 500 . i 


“Illinois  weseescecees rien ah en : oe “Teta Expenditures es ‘ it #2, 590. 00 
ee ee: suena |. Bal. in” Treasury February, 1 ‘1931 4. 69 






















ee O00) 


100.00 
ser on} Total to Balance ) 
ne 450. 00" Note—Harlan State Bank 


ae a Aca Pauk Loss) 
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he ee : Of all that tho shalt give me I will surely hes Lee 
a give the tenth unto thee.—Genesis 28:22, 
‘ : Nine dollars for me and one for the ‘Lord; cae ee Naat 
Can I spare that dollar now? Sh SRR ie Ratan 
Ah, yes, I have promised the rent” to Him, ae eer hes bess 








ay ae Our Lord Jesus Christ, who gave 
ry _ himself for our sins.—Galatians 1:4. 





gL Saas “ Nine. dollars for me and one for the 
Oe CAN ea, Lord; 

eee a Omehow. that seems very Salts) 
When I think how He counted not the “ 
mani cost 


But freely poured out His all. 





Lea ELE: 

ee Has given Himself—priceless Gift !— 
for me?. 

. 3 Ds 








pig And so I will keep the vow. io: 43 ) 
NUN NTE es That certainly is enough to give, ‘i : 
a se ae It costs so much in these days to live () iN) ees 


Selves to the Lord: i Corinthians 8: 5. 


I love Thee, my Savior, Radeon te 


Shall I stop with SWsne ie tenth, when 





hey 













hie gave their. own | 


Dear Lord, all I have and am is : Thine: 

Redeemed with Thy blood one eh: ; 
O take every bit of this life of mine 
. And use it.in Thine own way! 


King, si 
And gladly my all to ‘Thy. fect I bring. 


—_By Edith Lillian Young in : Moody B. ig 
Monthly. 
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y 4 REORe . : . 
yy as roo . ‘ cae Panty int eye ied 
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Q ue ; f ’ My bs By 
; . A; i 7 ey ie 
eo Prep ON sea “Bring ye. all the ri hie into ‘the storehouse _ Riek as and prove me 
ate 2 now herewith eva). VAESD will ‘not open you the ENE of heaven and — 
eM Ch pour you out a blessing that there shall not be room enough to receive cae , f aati 
OO ge AC Uae RY 3 7 —Malachi 3: 10. 
¢ os 4 Oe a he Lae 1 
A 4 @ ne: a é * tia od y 4 a 
( FS ees 4 ar I 
*& Ke i ey He cist as t 
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“GIVE A THOUGHT TO AFRICA” 
By Hosea K Nyabonga 


by ag r Orde 5 : ce # 


“Give a aan to Abies ye re hat Hveaine a Lae for Africa! _ 
- Neath the burning sun, eat “OQ Thou God of love, 
| Hosts of weary hearts. are there, a Send Thy blessings on the (uahes: 
From Thy home above.” iss i 
twat. lips when moved by grace. | 
Nt Can most sweetly sing; 
Man a voice is “erving out pieth Pray that Afric’s heart may be. 
For the living Gon paren eae exes to our r King. 


‘ 


Give your love to Ateion! 
‘There our brothers call. | 
‘. Cy, release from slavery, 
OAD Break sin’s. bitter thrall. ; 
; ae shall love the black: ‘man, 
- Bach forget the past; 
alae calcio once, above, he 
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eae Recording Secretary—Rev. E. Troyer, 507 N. School St., Normal, Illinois. 
ae! Secretary-Treasurer—Rey. A. M. Hash, 720 W. 26th St., Chicago, Tiles 
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CONFERENCE AFFILIATION ‘THERM Ee R AON a 

Rev. BH. M. Slagle — Defenceless Mennonite Conference 1931 i 
Rev. Noah Schmucker | Defenceless Mennonite Conference 1931 a 
Rey. Eli J. Oyer Defenceless Mennonite Conference — 1931 HI 
Rev. Amos Oyer _ Defenceless Mennonite Conference 1931 ey 
Rey. H. E. Bertsche Defenceless Mennonite Conference 1931 iH 
Rev. C. EH. Rediger Defenceless Mennonite Conference 1931 | 
Rey. G. P. Schultz Defenceless Mennonite Brethren of N. A. 1931 a 
Mr. S. EB. Maurer Central Conference of Mennonites 1934. 20H | 
Rev. Allen Yoder Central Conference of Mennonites 1934 a 
Rey. E. Troyer Central Conference of Mennonites 1932 nl 
Rev. A. M. Hash Central Conference of Mennonites _ 19382 4 
Rev. W. B. Weaver Central Conference of Mennonites 19383. ye 
Rev. I. R. Detweiler Central Conference of Mennonites 1933 Spe tiie a 
Rev. B. F. Leightner — Missionary Church Association _ 1931 are ae 
Mr. H. H. D. Langereis Michigan Treasurer os Wma navi Sd) | 
Honorary Members y He a 
Rev. A. Augspurger Central Conference of Mennonites ; | 
Rey. Jacob Schmucker Defenceless Mennonite Conference a 
STATIONS AND MISSIONARIES Mukedi q 


Charlesville 
Rey. and Mrs. Lester Bixel* 
Perea ioe 9. Miss Helen Stoesz |. 
ley _ Miss Theresa Gustafson* 
Ag _ Rev. H. A. Sommer | 
Dy Rev. and Mrs. A. D, Graber 


- Kalamba Mukenge 


Rey. and Mrs. H. H. Moser 

















Miss Agnes Sprunger. oe is 
Miss- elT Bertsche* — ‘| 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
BOARD 








_. The Annual Congo Inland Mission Board 
Meeting was held in Chicago on Tuesday, 
March 10th, with thirteen of the fifteen 
_ members present. The report submitted by 


total Eres hes the 14 one ended 
on February 28th, 1931, of $33,659.41, and 
- disbursements of + $35,321.65.-- During. the 


to the force of workers: 

Rev. E. A. Sommer, (with Mrs. Som- 
mer and two children remaining in 
the homeland). 

Rey. and Mrs. A.-D:' Graber. 

Miss Helen Tieszen. 

Missionaries appointed to go to the field 
during the coming year (conditioned only by 
the final word of the examining physicians 
and the securing of the necessary finances) 





Rev. and Mrs. Frank Enns. 

Rev..and Mrs: Lester Bixel. 

Mr. Vernon Sprunger (new missionary). 
Miss Lily Bachman (new missionary). 
Miss Helen Stoesz (now en route to the 
field). 





Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office at Scottdale, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 








year the following missionaries were added 


EDITORIALS AND COMMENTS 


The Board gave serious consideration to 
the many and large challenges presented by 
our field and work. In the face of the home 


economic conditions it was not considered 


wise to plan any extension- work for the 
coming year except as such work can be 
financed by the present appropriations. 
The election of officers of the Board re- 
sulted in the reélection of ‘the President, 


Vice President and Recording Secretary. A. 


M. Eash, the present Corresponding and 
Field Secretary was also elected) Treasurer 
for the ensuing year. 

The Headquarters of the Board were 
moved from Goshen, Indiana, to Chicago, 
Illinois, 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 





By action of the Annual Meeting of the 
Congo Inland Mission Board, several slight 
changes will be made in the Congo Mission- 
ary Messenger following the issuance of this 
number. 

At the beginning of publication of this 
periodical the statement was made that it 
was being published and distributed at a 
subscription price covering about half of 
the cost of publication, It was felt at that 


S 
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time that the need for furnishing the mis- 
sionary information to the constituency was 
sufficiently great to warrant this investment. 


At the end of the first year of publication 
the suggestion was made by the Publication 
Committee that the subscription price be 
raised. to ‘ONE DOLLAR av year, ‘This 
change was not made, however, and’ the 
twenty page publication continued to ap- 
pear monthly at the FIFTY CENT = sub- 
scription price. 


A serious financial stringency has devel- 
oped during the past six or eight months so 
that it is with great difficulty that the Board 
is able to finance all its activities. At the 
recent Annual Board Meeting the proposal 
was made that the subscription price be ei- 
ther increased to ONE DOLLAR a year or 
that some other action be taken to decrease 
the deficits accumulating in the publication 
treasury. After considerable discussion the 
following decision was made: 


1. That the publication of The Congo 
Missionary Messenger be continued but that 
it be issued bi-monthly instead of monthly. 


2. That in the future the use of special 
cover paper be discontinued and the num- 
ber of pages be increased from 16 to 24. 


3. That the subscription price be contin- 
ued at FIFTY CENTS a year together 
with the club rates as formerly offered. 


The April number will appear about a 
week late. There will not be any issue in 
May and beginning with June the ‘“Messen- 
ger” will be published on the first of every 
alternate month. 


The Board would not be unfair to sub- 
scribers with unexpired subscriptions. It 
hopes sincerely that, in view of the fact that 
the entire project is missionary in purpose 
and also that under the present arrangements 
the receipts in payment of subscriptions did 
not even suffice to pay half of the cost of 
publication and distribution, all such sub- 
scribers will be satisfied to have their sub- 
scription expiration dates remain as at pres- 
ent indicated on the mailing list. The Board 
also urges that your renewals be made 
promptly at date of expiration so that the 
expense of publication may ‘be held at a 
minimum cost. 


Should there be those who feel that there 
should be an extension of their expiration 
dates since the publication is changed to a 
bi-monthly periodical and such request is 
presented to the Editor, the same will be 
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taken into consideration when subscription 
renewals are received. 

' The Congo Missionary Messenger is the 
Official Organ of the Congo Inland Mission. 
Through it the Board endeavors to keep the 
entire constituency fully informed of the 
needs and development of the work. It is 
very important that every member of the > 
constituency be a regular reader. Remem- 
ber that the subscription price is FIFTY 
CENTS ‘a year. ONE DOLLAR pays tor 
two years. Be sure to renew before your 
subscription expires. 


THE RETIRING TREASURER 





The Congo Inland Mission Board is.great- 
ly indebted to Rev. I. R. Detweiler, the re- 
tiring Treasurer, for his splendid conduct 
of the office during his incumbency. Rev. 
Detweiler accepted the treasurership at a 
time when funds were low and both the 
Board and missionaries were greatly dis- 
couraged. Through his untiring efforts the 
finances were recouped and a.splendid mo- 


‘rale developed throughout the entire con- 


stituency. His accounts were accurately 
kept and the splendid reports rendered in 
the Annual Meetings were the cause of fre- 
quent comment. The Congo Inland Mis- 
sion Board experiences a distinct loss as | 
Rev. Detweiler leaves the office to devote 
his time to the teaching profession. He 
was recently elected Professor of Bible at 
Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio. 


ANOTHER MISSIONARY ORDERED 
HOME 





A cablegram from Africa received by the 
Treasurer on March 13th reads: ‘Tshikapa, 
Congo Belge, March 12. OASIZUNSYN — 
NIZUG.” Decoded this reads: “Miss Gus- 
tafson ordered by physician to return home 





at once. Remit money for traveling ex- 
penses.” : 
Miss Gustafson has not been well for | 


some months. During the past year she took | 
several extended rests, spending time at | 
Luebo of the Southern Presbyterian Mis- 

sion and at several of the Congo. Inland 

Mission stations. Mail written early in — 
January contained the information that phy- 

sicians had advised that she return home at — 
once and also stating that Miss Amelia — 
Bertsche, who was due to start home at that © 
time, had foregone her own furlough for the 
time being so that Miss Gustafson might — 
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| make the return trip with Rev. and Mrs. 


Barkman. The furlough of Miss Gustafson 
was due on August of this year. 
The health of the missionaries ought to 


be a larger concern of the home constitu- 


ency than it seems to be. Perhaps we are 
not yet informed of the dangers to health 


- to which the missionaries expose themselves 


while in Africa. There are such dangers. 
Some of them are the tropical sun and heat, 
the prevalence of malaria, the scourge of 
sleeping sickness, the presence everywhere 


of venereal diseases of many types and, not 


the least by any means, the mental strain 


~ experienced when there are so many duties 


on every hand and the number of workers 
is so limited. 

Recent letters, written since January Ist, 
contain information like the following (this 
not including the reports relative to the ill- 
ness of Mrs. Barkman): 

Miss Gustafson ordered home by both the 
State physician and Dr. Stixrud of the A. 
Re! C... M...(Southern’ Presbyterians). 

Mr. Sommer bruised his limb in a fall. 
Fearing infection. 

(later). Ordered to remain in bed for sev- 
eral weeks. 

Dr. Stixrud, on his return from one of 
the trips from Luebo to Kalamba to at- 
tend Mrs. Barkman, discovered that he had 
sleeping sickness infection. 


The missionaries at Conference took Rev. 
and Mrs. Graber to task for entering into 
the work too strenuously. 


At the home end we have been making 
earnest effort to locate a physician who 
might be sent to the field to help safeguard 
the health of our workers and, as well, be 


used in combatting the great scourge of 


3 
0 


disease among the native people. Some re- 
plies received to correspondence have inti- 
mated that we show a “zeal without good 
judgment.” We have written to present 
practising physicians in the home that they 
might be willing to forego their American 
practise and comforts for at least one term 
of medical missionary service. This has 
been done by physicians of other faiths even 
after passing the age of fifty or sixty years. 
In striking contrast to missionary work a- 
long other lines, the doctor is able to prac- 
tise whether or not he knows the language 
and customs of the people. We have writ- 
ten to students in training, in both College 
and medical school. We have even almost 
gone beyond the bounds of consistency in 
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establishing contacts with individuals whose 
first field of missionary service would nat- 
urally be under other Mission Boards. 

There are prospects. Two young men in 
College have definitely indicated their pur- 
pose to prepare for medical missionary serv- 
ice. One individual about to complete med- 
ical training has indicated that if her own 
Board would not use her in their field she 
might be favorably inclined toward ours. 
Another who has completed training and is 
about to finish an interneship has shown in- 
terest. 

For any young man or woman to forego 
the prospects of a lucrative practise in the 
home land in favor of the life and income of 
a missionary, is to make a great sacrifice. 
Yet physicians who have gone to the mis- 
sion field testify that they would not willing- 
ly change from the practise of a medical 
missionary to a medical practise in the 
homeland. One lone doctor in the Disci- 
ples Mission in the Belgian Congo, with his 
simple hospital located exactly on the Equa- 
tor and no inpatients whatever, expressed 
his intense satisfaction in being able to treat 
an~average of 165 clinic patients daily and 
at the same time train nineteen young na- 
tive boys in diagnosing and treating their 
fellow natives. 

This statement needs to close as it opened. 
Another missionary has been ordered home 
because of illness. This is the third such 
cablegram received by the Congo Inland 
Mission office during the past fourteen 
months. It is very probable that a physi- 
cian on the field would have been able to 
furnish the counsel and treatments that 
could have forestalled everyone of them. 
Another missionary invalided home. An- 
other possibility that after two terms of 
service the missionary will be forced out of 
the missionary work. Another investment 
of approximately $1,000.00 annually for sev- 
en years with a possibility that the many 


future years of fruitfulness be lost. AN- 
OTHER MISSIONARY ORDERED 
HOME. 


DO YOU READ? 





The remark was recently made that the 
great majority of readers are not interested 
in serious discussions of missionary prob- 
lems—that all they care for is brief bits of 
narratives -of incidents and experiences. 
Should that statement be true, it is a terri- 
ble indictment on us. Any Christian man 


be 


or woman who cannot take one hour once a 
month——-or once every two months—to give 
serious consideration to the problems of 
MISSIONS, seems, to the writer, to be 
lacking one of the fundamentals of Chris- 
tian character. 

Jesus was. explicit’ in the emphasis He 
placed on the need of looking on the. field 
and Paul was no less emphatic in express- 
ing the need of studying to show oneself 
approved of God. The indictment that 
Christian men and women cannot settle 
down to a serious study of the needs of the 
world and the program of Jesus to meet 
those needs, is a serious one. It can read- 
ily be seen that the movie and talkie, the 
daily and weekly press, and other forms of 
entertainment, are responsible for an atti- 
tude on the part of the non-Christian of 
wanting to be entertained. Is that same 
attitude true of the Christian—then the 
Church is in a tragic state. 

This issue of the “Messenger” contains 
several articles that ought to be read by ev- 
ery constituent of the Congo Inland Mis- 
sion. They will be followed by similar ar- 
ticles in future issues. The book reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue ought to be read by 
every minister. It was not written for the 
purpose to give.entertainment but that it 
might create convictions. That is what it 
will do for every reader. Those convictions 
will never come to the multitude who WILL 
NOT READ. Are you a reader? 





ARE YOU FAIR TO THE CAUSE OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS? 


We are in a state of financial stringency. 
Some -call it an “economic. depression.” 
Some say: it(is a-“panic/condition,’. There 
are those who simply call it “hard times.” 
Various causes are cited as responsible for 
this condition. Regardless of the cause—or 
~causes—most of us know that we do not 
have the supply of “ready cash” that we had 
several years ago. There are many who 
even know the pinch of actual want as they 
have never known it before. We are in 
this experience. 

In this experience of depression there are 
many who have made large personal sacri- 
fices so that the cause of Christ and the 
Church might not suffer. In the times of 
stress and great need they have responded 
liberally. They have proved—and are now 
proving—that they are genuinely men and 
women of God. May God be praised for 
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such faithfulness. 

There are also some who are making per- 
sonal sacrifices for the cause of Christ but, 
since they are not able to help in that cause 
as largely as they formerly could, they have 
a tendency to make the decrease in their 
support at the point farthest removed from 
them. In the missionary sphere this cut is 
made in the foreign missionary support. 


Sometimes even the home and more imme- 


diate work looms so large before them that 
they not only fail to curtail but actually 
“add to” when in almost the same act they 
decide that foreign missions must suffer. Is 
such a decision made because the “home 
and more immediate work” is the more im- 
portant? . 

Then there are also some who do not 
seem to have a great love for the cause of 
missions—either home or foreign. They 
have helped to support them in the past be- 
cause of the appeals that have come but 
now—in a time of stringency—say by the 
attitudes they take, “Missions are entitled 
to the surplus if there happens to be any. 
In this time of stringency there is no sur- 
plus left after personal needs are supplied— 
sO missions can go begging.” Is this the 
spirit of Jesus Christ? 

Are YOU -fair to the cause of FOR= 
EIGN MISSIONS? 


THE STATISTICAL REPORT OF 
THE C. I. M. 





A very splendid and heartening statistical 
report has been received of the work at the 
Charlesville station. Those from the other 
stations ought to reach the office in a few 
days and will, no doubt, be equally encour- . 
aging. A complete report of the four sta- 
tions will be published in the next issue of 
the “Messenger.” As an evidence of hard 
work by the missionaries at Charlesville 
and the very faithful service done by the 
native Christian leaders, the report stated 
that over one hundred were added to the 
church during the year and at that time the 
church membership for the station totaled 
336. The number of outstations was in- 
creased from 28 to 65. This can be inter- 
preted to say that hundreds have been added 
to the outstation schools and foundations 
are being laid that will result in a large in- 
gathering into the church in the near future. 
God is wonderfully blessing the work. 
Watch for the complete statistical reports 
in the June issue. 
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% | NEWS FROM CONGOLAND %& 





The material in this department for this 
issue needs to be limited to “gleanings” from 
personal and official letters of missionaries 
and clippings from the writings of mission- 
aries of other Boards. No letters for pub- 
lication have been received, except the trip 
diary by Miss Helen Tieszen which has 
been translated into German and appears 
Melsewhere in this issue. ' Here are the 
“gleanings:”. ; 

* * * * 
Rev. Sutton from Holesa under date of 
January 17th 


Now concerning the survey, up until now 
we have not been very far from where we 
are located and in fact do not know when 
we will be able to get over the district... . 
We have visited 68 villages which have an 
average population of about thirty people. 
The Batshoke are a people who do not have 
large villages. The largest village that I 
have seen has a population of about two 
hundred. Although they are not large they 
build close together when there is a white 
man in the vicinity. We have had around 
forty villages that have moved closer to us 
since we are here and some have even come 
fom sinegola..... Lhe Field’ Committee 
when here made mention that we have more 
points to our advantage in opening up a 
station here than on any other station of the 
C. I. M. We have timber in abundance, 
just as good as we have at Charlesville.... 
We have a good spring of water. There is 
none better on any of our stations. The 
water flows out of the side of a hill, about 
one hundred and fifty feet above the valley. 
I have seen no better soil in the Congo for 
producing crops. Clay for brick we have, 
both white and red. We have an auto road 
to our door. The people are interested in 
the mission and show their appreciation of 
our presence as I have not seen in any oth- 
er station of the C. I. M. There are many 
other points that I could mention that are 
in our favor in opening up a permanent sta- 
me. Liere, 3»... | 

We have every reason to be encouraged 
in this work from the viewpoint of the field. 
It seems that the doors are opened and they 
are waiting for the message. We have been 
having services under some shade trees and 
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our average attendance for the last three 
months has been 185 with an average offer- 
‘ie Or (rafics. 7169. 5°... 
Yours in His glad service, 
COMPAR SS Ce DCN: 
* * kk 
Miss Amelia Bertsche from Charlesville 
on Jan. 22nd. 

Dear Brother Eash: 

since writing to you a.few days ago I 
have received word of my dear father’s 
death and you may know what a shock such 
news are to one ten thousand miles sepa- 
rated from loved ones. It did not seem 
bearable for a time but the Lord wonder- 
fully upholds and comforts at such times 
and I am sure that were it not for HIM 
and the assurance that father is safe and at 
home with Jesus, one could never bear up 
under the shock. ... We are burdened, yes 
much burdened and concerned, as to the fu- 
ture of our work considering conditions in 
the homeland at present. What is our 
Christian America ‘coming tors. 

With best wishes, 
AMELTA -BERTSCHEH-E. 


* * * * 


Rev. Moser from Mukedi under 
date of Nov. 24th. 
Dear Brother Eash: 

... On October 27th I sold the old Ford 
runabout to the Catholic priest for 20,000 
francs, about $600.00. Not such a bad price 
for an old 1926 Model T, is it? I have now 
asked Rev. Sommer to order a new Model 
AsLourine. Car for Mukedi station.....2. 1 
have not seen the State man to talk with 
him but the report from the natives is that 
they have caught the two men at the village 
of Nzamba who killed the man _ from 
Charlesville (Information regarding this 
murder was contained in an earlier personal 
letter from Mr. Moser.—The Editor). This 
man, a Muluba, had been at- Kafumba at the 
mission of Mr. Jansen, to visit some of his 
friends. On his way back he stopped here 
at the Mission for a few days visiting 
friends and resting up. He left here to gc 
to Charlesville but never arrived there. 
Then an investigation was started and the 
murderers found. I will know the details as 
soon as I see the State man who made the 
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arrests. The native report is that they killed 
him in the boat while they were taking him 
across the Loange River. The bloody 
clothes were found under the bed in the 
house of one of the men who helped to kill 
him. They searched for his body at the 
place where the men said they had buried 
him but found nothing. It is quite likely 
that he was eaten up. The chief is also in 
prison at present since he was in some man- 
ner implicated in the deal. (The tribe in 
which Mukedi is located is a cannibal peo- 
ple—Ed.). 


Two weeks ago the Mission girls went to 
the forest to cut some wood. When they 
returned they said they had seen a ‘“Kulu- 
ba” (deer). The next day when they went 
again for wood they came back quickly say- 
ing that the deer was in the same place, and 
wanted me to come with the gun. I went as 
they suggested and—to make a long story 
short—we came home with a nice buck on 
our backs. We missionaries had some nice 
steak and the girls had a great feed. 


Our hearts are filled with gratitude and 
thanksgiving to our heavenly Father for an- 
other decided victory won for His cause. 
The “Mukanda” circumcision rites for the 
boys is a very strong custom among the 
Bampeldi, and has some terrible things 
connected with it which I cannot mention 
here. The boys usually live from one to 
two years in the high grass or forest dur- 
ing this time. We have now had our own 
mission Mukanda and the boys were back 
at the station in about a month. I was 
there for the circumcision and went every 
day after that to supervise the whole affair. 
The old men in the village cannot under- 
stand how these boys can now be real men 
since they have not learned all the devil- 
ment that is usually taught on such occa- 
sions. I had the consent of the Big Chief 
before hand, which shows God’s workings 
among the raw heathen. 


Yesterday two more boys came and con- 
fessed Christ as their Savior, and expressed 
a desire to follow Him. We praise God for 
them. One by one they are coming and we 
see God working in their hearts. We are 
glad and rejoice for the few but will you 
not join with us in prayer that many more 
may come to know Him as their Lord and 
DAVIOT teu 


I am sincerely yours in His glad service, 
ee Gi Re 
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Rev. A. D. Graber from Charlesville 


... We have been very busy since our 
arrival here but are very happy in the work 
and are praising God for calling us to this 
needy field. The new office, printing room 
and store building is ready for the roof, the. 
brick work being almost completed. There 
are a number of buildings which need re- 
roofing this coming dry season. We hope 
to repair our house roof sufficiently to last 
one more year if possible. I find that the 
building and repair item is no small matter 
out here. Our crops are looking very 
promising for which we are truly thankful 
as during the past year the food for the 
children was very scarce. Mrs. Graber is 
busy with the girls and school work, besides 


studying the language and performing other | 


duties Mary 
Sincerely yours in Him, 


Ay De Gin bars 


* * * K 


Rev. C. L. Crane of Mutoto (A. P. C. M.) 
in The Presbyterian Survey 


“Never were the people in our section 
more openminded nor so ready to listen to 
the Gospel message. As one missionary has 
stated, ‘The doors of opportunity in the 
Kasai (the same territory as the C. I. M— 
Ed.) are not just open, they have been tak- 
en off their hinges and thrown away!’ True 
it is that we often meet with opposition, but, 
strange to say, the greatest opposition comes 
not from rank heathenism so much as from 
representatives of Christianity who profess 
godliness but deny the power thereof. Open 
doors always imply adversaries, and our © 
adversaries are many and strong. However, 


the fact of the open doors remains, and we | 


need to take advantage of the present op- 
portunity to enter.” 


“GIVE A THOUGHT TO AFRICA” 





By Hosea K. Nyabonga 


The author of the verses on the front 
cover is a native of Uganda, East Africa, 
who is now a student at Clark University, 
Atlanta, Ga. He is the eldest son of a na- 
tive king, and consequently is heir apparent — 
to the throne. He is a devout Christian, 
has a fine mental endowment, and is fitting 
himself for the largest possible service to 
his people on his return to Africa. 
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THE CHURCH AND MISSIONS 





By E. J. Bohn 


No one who thoughtfully reads the last 
and Divine Commission which Jesus gave to 
His disciples can help but be impressed 
with the fact that it was a solemn duty as 
well as a great responsibility. Certainly Je- 
sus would not have explicitly repeated the 
Divine Commission as His parting words to 
His disciples just before the ascension, if 
He had not considered it of vital and su- 
preme importance to the fulfilment of His 
purpose. It is also very interesting to no- 
tice with what importance the four Evan- 
gelists regarded this commission. They did 
not give us a four-fold record, as Egbert 
Smith well reminds us, of the Birth of 
Christ, or His Baptism, or of His Transfig- 
uration, or the Lord’s Supper, or His As- 
cension, though important as we sometimes 
think these to be. Nor do we have a four- 
fold record of a single one of His discours- 
es, or of His parables and prayers. But all 
four have given us His death, His Resur- 
rection, and His great commission in which 
He commands His disciples to “Go... in- 
to all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature.’ ~ And of His commission 
we find even a fifth record in the Book of 
Acts, “Ye shall be witnesses unto me both 
in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Sa- 
maria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth.” Evidently the five men who wrote 
these books considered these words of their 


Master of more than ordinary significance. . 


Five men are not likely to mention the same 
thing in writing up a report unless each one 
had been impressed of its importance. It 
loomed up in their minds as an outstanding 
fact which must not be forgotten. The four 
Evangelists could not write a record of Je- 
sus’ life and His teachings and say nothing 
about the task which He had solemnly en- 
joined upon them to fulfil after His death. 
When we remember the one thing for which 
Jesus had come and for which He had been 
willing to give His life—to establish a world 
wide Kingdom of love and righteousness— 
we can perhaps realize a little how seriously 
Jesus was concerned that His disciples catch 
the significance of these last words of His 
to them. 

Surely, we are all agreed that that which 
was foremost in the mind of our Lord, 
ought also to be foremost with the organi- 
zation (the Church) which was to carry on 
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the great work which He had begun. But 
we wonder sometimes whether Christian 


people consider with the same _ seriousness 
as did the apostles the import of the Divine 
Commission.- Have we not sometimes push- 
ed it to the background, while we have 
brought other things of lesser importance to 
the front, which made us think that we were 
very busy doing the Lord’s work? If we 
are followers of Christ and are going to put 
first in our lives that which He put first, 
then without question the evangelization of 
the world is the supreme task of the Church. 
The same purpose that motivated Jesus 
will motivate us. It will not be something 
optional which we can do or not do, but a 
duty which every Christian will normally 
express as the result of being one with the 
purpose and love of Christ. In other words 
to be Christian is to be missionary. To be 
missionary in spirit will naturally follow as 
day does night after one has really become 
a Christian. We will not think of the work 
as for only a few which we too often regard 
as fadists and overly enthusiastic people. 
But we still see it as a work which has been 
committed to all Christian people, and every 
individual will feel a definite responsibility 
toward it. 


A church composed of such Christians 
will be a missionary spirited church. Such 
a church will be spontaneous in her mission- 
ary activities and will hold up before her 
people as their supreme task, to declare the 
“good news” to the world. The reason such 
a church is spontaneous in her missionary 
activities, is because she is prompted by the 
spirit of love; and where there is love, the 
Divine Commission is no longer imperative, 
but it becomes a task in which we are hap- 
py to have a share. Stanley Jones gives an 
illustration in one of his fine books which 
helps to make this more clear. It is an il- 
lustration in which he tries to show us the 
great love of God, but we can well apply it 


to the Church. He gives it something like 


this: If there were a section of humanity 
suffering from some terrible plague and here 
was a skillful physician with love in his 
heart, what would he do? He would of 
course get into the infected district and do 
all he could to cure the unfortunate people. 
Now here is humanity with the appalling 
plague of sin upon it and here is God who is 
Love. There is no question about what He 
will do; He will get into it and bear the sin 
of man. That is the meaning of the cross; 
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that is atonement. Let us apply this analo- 
gy to the Church which Paul calls the very 
“body of Christ.” <«: If the Christian Church 
has love she cannot stay away from those 
sections of mankind which are afflicted by 
the terrible plague of disease, sin and ig- 
norance, because the Gospel of Christ has 
never been brought to them. There are in 
the world great sections which are in need 
of the LOVE which will take men and 
women to.teach and preach to them “life 
more abundant,’ and which will take to 
them medical missionaries to heal their dis- 
eased and broken bodies. But how are they 
to go unless the Church sends them? 


Now there are churches which feel this is 
all trie énough, but are very much con- 
cerned that the activities of the church at 
home are supported first before they at- 
tempt to do anything for the great needy 
sections of the world. We sometimes for- 
get the promise that follows the commission 
and is .given to all of those who really obey 
it.) Note What esis said:) orye. ticrerlte 
anu teaca all tationse. «+, ANd CO. TAM 
W EGE VOU MwA L WAY, ert te S@hurch’s 
missionary obedience is the indispensable 
condition for the fulfilment of the Lord’s 
promised presence. When we listen to men 
who have had much experience with church- 
es in missionary work and have been close 
observers of,.such churches we find the 
promise of Jesus verified in actual experi- 
ence. Dr. William Taylor, who was offi- 
cially connected with his Church’s Home 
Mission work, said near the close of his life: 
“T say without hesitation that when interest 
in Foreign Missions is maintained in a 
church to the normal point, all other ac- 
tivities and agencies at home will go of 
themselves and as things of course; while if 
there be a lack of devotion to that noble 
enterprise, nothing else will be prosecuted 
with either enthusiasm or success.” An- 
other man of wide experience, Dr. George 
Robson of Scotland, says, “I have never 
seen a congregation distinguished by a mis- 
sionary spirit which was not also marked 
by spiritual health and prosperity.” Rev. 
Dr. Robert F. Horton, who made a broad 
survey of Christian history, found that the 
‘periods of great missionary progress were 
the periods when the life of the Church at 
home was most: Christ-like. This is what 
he says: “On the other hand, when the for- 
ward impulse has flagged, and the main pur- 
pose has been forgotten, a certain paralysis 
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has fallen upon all her efforts; her (the 
church) preaching has become insipid, miss- 
ing the ring of world conquest; her sacra- 
ments have become ritual; her heart has be- 
come cold; and her brain using its agility to 


excuse herself from her great mission, has 


wasted its powers in idle and fruitless con- 
troversy, or settled into the torpor of the 
Rasterny Church.” 

I believe these men have spoken out of an 
experience which has. brought conviction 
upon this matter. I believe if we permit 
the mind of Christ to dominate our lives 
and trustingly obey His commands it shall 
also be our experience. 





WILLIAM WADE HARRIS 


By Orpha E. Byler 


The: name, William Wade ‘Harris, holds 
no special significance to the great major- 
ity of church goers or mission supporters, 
for it is a name seldom heard or seen in 
print. But.the man, William Wade Harris, 
has contributed such a far-reaching religious 
influence to the people of the Ivory Coast 
of Africa, that its effects cannot be meas- 
ured. 

Harris came of the Liberian race. -He 
was a Krieman of the Grebo tribe, born 
hear Cape Palmas,-Liberia. |. He: spent his 
early years, as Krumen do, on the sea. As 
a! young, man; -he became a-pupil, and» later 
a teacher in the Wesleyan Church at Linabu. 
At the age of twenty-one he was baptized. 

He became involved, about this time, in 
a number of tribal struggles, and was thrice 
imprisoned. In 1910 while in prison he felt 
the’ call .to: -preach, to Shiswpeoplemsar inne 
trance he was hailed as a prophet, anointed 
with the spirit, and told to obey the Bible.” 
With the Bible as his guide, though illit- 
erate and untutored, he became familiar 
with its teachings, and learned to depend 
upon it utterly. To him, the Bible became 
more -real than material things. 

Immediately upon his release from prison, 
he set out to preach to his own _ people. 
They were not responsive, so he made his 
way, in 1910, to the Gold Coast, and in 1913 
tomthe: French-ilvory; Coast: With sa smerny 
zeal and enthusiasm, which has seldom 





been equalled, he denounced the old hea- - 


then religion with such power that thou- 
sands of persons destroyed their fetishes, 
and declared themselves ready to accept 
and serve the Great God of whom he 














few short years. 
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preached. The movement spread so rap- 
idly that over one hundred thousand lives 
were influenced by the new teaching in a 
Half of this number were 
baptized by Harris and his helpers. 


It was the religion that the people had 
been longing for, for like other African pa- 
gans those of the Ivory Coast worshiped 
countless fetishes, because of fear. Harris 
told them of a kind and merciful God, and 
of His mighty power. The natives forsook 
the old religion, and very naturally and en- 
thusiastically turned to the new. 


Harris lived with the utmost simplicity. 
He refused gifts, and unceasingly labored 
at his: task. He never forgot that God had 
called him, and sent him to preach. That 
confidence was the basis of his success. It 
was quite remarkable that he was able to so 
move his audience, for he always spoke in 
pidgin English, using an interpreter. In 
spite of these limitations, this wonderful 
evangelist was able to stir thousands to the 
depths of their hearts. 


At first the government did not interfere, 
but when teachers began to pour in from 
the Gold Coast the government insisted up- 
on his returning to Liberia territory. Be- 
fore he left he told the people that a white 
teacher would come soon to tell them things 
that he himself did not know. With his 


‘unfailing dignity Harris was escorted by 


French officials to the frontier, and slipped 
away from human sight. 
Though the “Harris 


Christians’ were 


leaderless, and often their little sanctuaries, 


they remained true to the teaching. In one 
place, where their church was destroyed 
the whole community left their homes and 
tramped to the Gold Coast, where under 
British rule, they might worship God with- 
out hindrance. For many years the ,lvory 


Coast Christians maintained their Christian 


faith 
churches. 


and worship, and began to build 
They were all illiterate, but they 


did the best they could to hold their con- 


gregations together and to keep from re- 


turning to fetishism, and they waited pa- 


tiently for the white teacher whom Harris 
had insisted would come. 

Several years after Harris had gone, some 
educated Fanti youths, from the Gold Coast, 
were sent to the French territory to get po- 
sitions. They were mostly Protestant, and 
they taught the eager natives all they knew 
of religion. One'of the Fantis, J. A. Penny, 
sold thousands of English Bibles to these 
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Africans on French soil. In 1922 the Eng- 
lish Bible was declared illegal and the 
French government confiscated as many as 
they could seize. 

Two years later N. J. Platt came to the 
Ivory Coast to attempt reopening this clos- 
ed territory. He heard of the vast multi- 
tudes of Harris Christians to the west, and 
he visited the Ivory Coast to ascertain this 
story. Wherever he went the natives hailea 
him as “their white man” of whom Harris 
had spoken. He visited many communities 
during his short stay. Everywhere the plea 
was the same, “Send us teachers. We want 
men who can read God’s Book, and can tell 
us about God.” | 

To-day there are twenty-seven teachers to 
instruct thirty-two thousand enrolled people 
worshiping in one hundred-sixty congrega- 
tions. It is impossible for so few men to do 
such an immense task thoroughly. Month- 
ly the number of Christians increases. 

To-day William Wade Harris is preach- 
ing quietly and patiently not far from the 
short scene of his sweeping success. It is 
the same message as he preached years ago. 
“Gentle in aspect, vehement in utterance, 
muscular of frame, in his age and loneli- 
ness as devoted, as in days of harvest, Har- 
ris abides, an African who by the mighti- 
ness of his own conviction has brought mul- 
titudes to the knowledge of the nearness of 
God.” 

—From “Sons. of Africa,” G. A.) Gollock. 
* Deeds done’ for’. Christ,” «Sir James ‘Mar- 
chant. 


“UP FROM THE GRAVE MY 
. SAVIOUR ROSE” 





E’en to the cross my Saviour went, 
E’en to the cross for me. 

He bore its bitter pain and woe, 

Its anguish more than man can know, 
Died there that death for me. 


E’en to the tomb my Saviour went, 
To that dread tomb for me; 
There with His body scarred and torn, 
Holden by death till the Easter morn, 
Holden by death for me. 


There ’gainst the foe my Saviour strove, 
Strove there to set me free. 
He broke death’s mighty power for aye, 
Rose as a Victor Easter Day, 
My living Lord to be. 


Up from the grave my Savior rose, 
Rose in His majesty. 
Death could not hold my Saviour fast, 
In power divine He came at last, 
In glorious victory. 
—By Mary Brainerd Smith. 
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THE CONGO INLAND MISSION AT WORK 





EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE 
CONGO INLAND MISSION 


Rev. F. J.. Enns 
Through the Day 


The sentry’s face shows signs of weari- 
ness as it is lit up by the blazing logs of the 
open fire in the middle of the mission com- 
pound. He looks about. All is quiet. 
yields to the temptation to lie down on the 
bamboo bed on which he is sitting for just a 
little rest. Suddenly he is aroused by the 
shrill sound of whistles. What could that 
mean now in the middle of the night, he 
wonders. Could danger be lurking? But 
then he notices that his logs have burned to 
ambers. Surely he has slept, he concludes. 
A look to the eastern horizon explains to 
him the sound of the whistle. A new day 
is dawning. The whistling is the signal by 
the missionary to ring the “first bell.” Up 
he jumps and in a minute the bell sounds 
through the quiet morning air. 

Soon in the grey dawn individuals can be 
seen coming out of the houses. One with a 
torchlight kindles a fire in front of the 
house. Another dips water out of the bar- 
rel and bathes his hands and face, and then 
goes near the fire to dry. Soon life is evi- 
dent everywhere. Some are busy sweeping 
the yard with a homemade broom, others 
stand about the fires, while still others can 
be seen dragging their beds out of the 
houses to make themselves comfortable 
seats near the open fires. Again the whis- 
tle is heard, once more the bell is set in 
motion, and everybody is headed for the 
chapel where a short morning worship is to 
be held. As the group is seated in chapel 
quiet reigns for another moment, except for 
the sound of the footsteps of a few late 
risers, who hurry to chapel across the for- 
bidden lawn. A song is heard through the 
cool morning air. Suddenly it is interrupt- 
ed ‘by the rap of a stick. The leader gives a 
few instructions as to the tempo, and then 
the song is started in a lively and inspiring 
fashion which, however, is not kept up till 
the end of the song. After prayer, words of 
scripture, and admonitions the crowd seem- 
ingly disperses. But no, it is soon evident 
that they form groups. Yonder the men 
gather under a tree surrounded by building 


He- 


material. The boys stop at the crossing, 
while the girls igo toward -the lady mission- 
ary’s home. 


By this time it is six o’clock, and the sun 
makes its appearance on the eastern hori- 
zon. It is time to go to work. Roll call is 
held at the different places and work as- 
signed. Soon the most varied activity has 
begun. One group storms the storehouse 
where the hoés are handed out, each trying 
to get the best one. Another group hurries 
with buckets and light barrels to the river 
to get water, while another group forms a 
slow procession to the dispensary. Here 
some young men are getting ready to make 
bricks, there others are starting for the for- 
est with axes and corn knives in hand to 
bring in posts and bamboo poles. Several 
have separated themselves from the group 
to don the cook’s cap, the carpenter’s apron, 
or to dress wounds, wash clothes, or click 
the typewriter. For two and a half hours 
work goes on, except for interruptions 
caused by fatigue, the sudden appearance of 
a friend, or an argument developed between 
two working together. The hoe with its 


short handle, besides being a working tool, ~ 


also makes an ideal seat for the weary when 
turned upside down. 


Again the bell brings about a change in 


the day’s occupation. Everybody is releas- 
ed from work to clean up, eat breakfast, and 
get ready for school. Sharply at nine o’- 
clock the bell rings again. The children 
form in line and after a brief inspection of 
clothes, hands, face, and teeth by the one in 
charge, march off to school. After all stand 
in their places the morning hymn is sung, a 
prayer is offered, and then the missionary 
in change launches a new song. Accompa- 
nied by the organ she sings the song sev- 
eral times to the school. When she thinks 


they have the swing of it she asks them to | 


hum the song with her, listening closely. 
With special drill on difficult parts she 
drops the song advising the school not to 
try to sing the song outside of school be- 
fore they know it well, for she knows the 
difficulty of correcting the singing of a song 
once learned wrong. The instruction in 
singing is closed with the singing of a more 
familiar song. Next the whole school gives 
over a brief period for scripture memory 


| 
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work by rote. One of the native teachers 
has charge of this period. The group now 
breaks up and each goes to his own class. 
“As the building used for school is the chap- 


i el, one finds his class in the center of the 


auditorium, another on one side, another in 


I ea corner, while another finds it in the hall. 


Others wind their way outside and find their 
places on logs under a tree, before a black- 
board hung on the trunk of the tree. Soon 
each class is busy. The missionaries in 
charge have placed native teachers at the 
head of nearly all of the classes while they 
are busy supervising the work of the teach- 
ers. 


Let us visit a few classes. Here is a be- 
ginners’ class. The teacher has printed a 
few action words on the board. He is just 
now testing individuals of the class on the 
word drill he has had. He asks one of the 
children to do what the word on the board 
he is pointing to says. The child does what 
the word says and he points to another word 
requiring a different action. There to the 
‘right is another reading class. Several sen- 
‘tences are on the board. The class can 
readily read them in the regular order. The 
teacher points to the sentences out. of their 
order. .The ranks that can read them now 
are growing thinner, but when he starts to 
point to single words only a few individuals 
respond. In another part of the room is a 
class reading out of the Bible. As they fin- 
-ish a paragraph one of the class is asked to 
tell in his own words what was read. 


The tap of the bell gives the signal for a 
short intermission. After everybody is back 
at work again we return to visit a few more 
classes. A class to the front of the room 
‘has started numbers. 
placed on the board problems involving the 
“ninth arithmetic table and is explaining the 
magic of numbers to his class. But isn’t 
this one of the lower classes? Presently 
the missionary comes around and tries to 
find out by what process of reasoning the 
teacher expects beginners to work those 
problems. Evidently the teacher tries to 
“display his superior wisdom. With the help 
of the missionary he soon finds more prac- 
tical problems. Yonder isa class laboring 
with long division. The teacher has just 
finished a problem in codperation with the 
‘class, showing the different steps. He now 
asks one of the class to go to the board 
‘and direct the class through the solution of 
another problem. This brings out several 
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The teacher has just’ 
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hazy ideas on the part of the one at the 
board, and the teacher has to come to his 
rescue. 

(To be continued) 


MISSION STUDY 


Review Study of Chapter V. Friends 
of Africa 


Just as soon as a people become educated 
to better methods in agriculture and new 
industries develop, there will be more 
wealth. This is what has happened in Af- 
rica. The people of Uganda raised and sold 
in a recent year nearly six million dollars’ 
worth of cotton which is only one of their 
exports. This has brought money to the 
African in a way which he had never known 
before. And more money has had a great 
influence upon the African’s living condi- 
tions. Woman has also become more inde- 
pendent as she has come into contact with 
the Western woman. She now demands 
things from their men which the girl of old- 
en days did not dare to ask for, in the way 
of household conveniences and_ clothes. 
More money has enabled the black man to 
buy things which he has seen the white 
man use. A Paris catalogue brings many 
of the things that the colored woman wants 
with which to copy the Westerner. There 
are some of the Christian colored people 
who complain that their children read the 
over-seas catalogue more than they do their 
Miss Carney saw a girl six hundred 
miles inland wearing high heel shoes; that 
was because she had money and the over- 
seas catalogue. 

Not only is the African obtaining more 
money from the ground than he used to, 
but also by way of a trade. He may now 
be.a tailor, a clerk in an office, a telephone 
operator or it may be at some work away 
from home in the mines and factories which 
have sprung up in the new Africa. Money 
has become the key by which he solves the 
difficulties of life. Instead of working for 
months for the Government to pay his head 
and hut tax the -pulls' out the’ money and 
pays for it. If he is oppressed he can es- 
cape by railway when in times past he could 
go no faster than his legs carried him. 

Dr. Bridgman tells us there are three hun- 
dred thousand workers on the rand. They 
are mostly young and have come from the 
Bantu tribes. Here they live herded to- 
gether twenty to sixty men in a room with- 
in the compounds attached to one of the 
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forty mines on fhe Reef. The mine work- 
ers are well fed and have medical care, so 
fewer die than formerly. The average cash 
wage for the native mine worker is about 
three pounds a month or approximately fif- 
teen dollars. In these great groups of caged 
men one can of course look for vice and lots 
of it. One of the serious lacking factors in 
the compound is the provision for the prop- 
er use of recreation time, in spite of the fact 
that mine owners have spent 20,000 pounds 
a year in coOperation with the missions to 
that end. The native locations, which are 
areas outside of the towns are said to be a 
disgrace. Here people are degraded in a 
way that was never the case in the old tribal 
state. 


The significant economic changes which 
have taken place among the Bantu people, 
have been largely responsible for taking 
the natives to the city, so that as Mrs. 
Bridgman says, “tens of thousands of un- 
sophisticated blacks have been thrust into 
an utterly strange and perilous environ- 
ment.” After having come into intimate as- 
sociation with the lowest class of whites and 
Asiatics, the native soon forms a new out- 
look which scorns at tradition and parental 
or tribal authority. As these workers come 
for only a few months or a year the influ- 
ence they carry back to their homes in dis- 
ease and sins of the White Man must be 
great. Johannesburg, a thousand miles 
north of the Cape is a good example. Here 
is a population of over half a million equally 
divided between white and black... The 
mines employ about 180,000 black men 
which represent physically the picked man- 
hood of the various tribes between eighteen 
and thirty years of age. Another 100,000 
are employed in the offices, factories, stores, 
kitchens and gardens. 


Within this modern picture of industrial 
and commercial life we also find the Af- 
rican woman. In increasing numbers these 
women find work under the changed eco- 
nomic conditions, as cooks, housemaids, 
laundresses,, nurse maids, factory hands, and 
also as Mrs. Bridgman says, “Far too many 
make an easy living through the brewing 
and sale of illicit liquor.” «As a result of 
these conditions we find a new woman in 
Africa. The girl that the young man mar- 
ries to-day no longer toils patiently in the 
fields under the hot sun, for if he marries 
an educated girl, or one who has worked in 
town, her husband must do the field work 
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or hire it done for her. She now often sits 
with her husband at the table to eat, where 
formerly she waited upon him and ate the 
cold remnants that were left. 
woman in Africa presents many complica- 
tions in the social order. 


In Johannesburg there are 40,000 native 
women and girls. Thousands of these are 
young girls, many of them under sixteen 
which have been lured there by the dream 
of higher wages. With white men as well 
as black men lying in wait for unwary feet, 
one can imagine somewhat the moral tone 
of such a place; although the Marion In- 


stitute and the Y. W. C. A. have done much — 


for the native girls. 


But when we think of the Black Man’s 
contact with the Europeans it: prompts us 
to enquire whether our dealings with the 
African could be justified as one man has 
put it, “at the bar of God’s judgment.” The 
author says that “it is here,” (in places 
such as those described above) ‘more than 
in-the most obscure haunt of the cannibal or 
the medicine man,” that the gospel is need- 
ed. Hohn Harris gives us a hint of this in 


the title of his book called, “Africa Slave 


or Free.” 

Of course the Christianized tribes of 
South Africa are not indifferent to these 
conditions and their Christian women go a- 
bout the cities preaching quite fearless in 
their attacks upon drink and immorality. 
The Union Meetings of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union in the City do a 
great work; so does the Civic Hostel in 
Pretoria under a Christian Matron for sixty 
girls, as well as other organizations. 


A memorial hospital is about to be built — 


in Johannesburg which will serve women 
and children. In close association with the 
hospital, a scheme 
health and welfare work in the adjoining lo- 
cations which are doing a great work for 
the mothers and their babies. An increas- 
ing number of girls are entering the pro- 
fession of nursing. Some fifty native nurs- 
es are in training in the hospitals in Johan- 
nesburg. Also the elementary schools in 
South Africa are overflowing with girls and 
boys eager for an _ education. Normal 
schools are turning out a large number of 
teachers each year, and these teachers by 
hundreds are wielding an enormous influ- 
ence over the children. 
Zulu mothers of the American Board 
(Continued on page 143) 


Thus the new. 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Mrs. E. A. Sommer 





EN ROUTE TO AFRICA CONTINUED 


By Mrs. Graber 


We boarded our river steamer. It was 
much different from the last two steamers 
on which we had been traveling. It was 
very small and our cabin was so small with 
its two beds that we could scarcely turn a- 
round. However Brother Sommer said it 
was much improved over what it used to be. 

As to scenery, dear readers, it was some 
of the most beautiful we had as yet seen. 
Most of the way the river wound around 
through the forest jungles which were beau- 
tiful but very dense with undergrowth mak- 
ing travel through them extremely difficult. 
Many times we passed great, long sandbars 
where there was only a narrow space re- 
maining through which our boat passed. 
Once we stuck for a little while on a sand- 
bar, but we were thankful it was not for 
long. Sometimes the boat gets stuck on a 
-sandbar for several days and must wait un- 
til some of the sand washes away before the 
boat can go on its way. 

Several times we saw large crocodiles ly- 
ing on the sandbar. Through our field 
glasses we could see them quite well. Some- 
times a man on our boat would shoot at one 
and I wish you could have seen it slip off 
into the water out of sight before you could 


- shoot again; we could hardly see it with our 


eyes as it slipped away for it was gone so 
rapidly. 

These moments were thrilling as we saw 
the wild animals about which we had read 
and yet had not seen in their native haunts. 
Sometimes we saw great eagles soaring high 
in the air with their wings spread wide, 
strong and swift in their flight. Then again 
little readers we saw those long necked 
cranes and storks which I’m sure you have 
read or heard of, perhaps in a fairy tale, 
have you not? 

I wish you might have seen also, the 
heads of. hippopotamus’ as they popped up 
again and again above the water as our boat 
would pass near them. There was often a 
group of them or what is called a ‘school 
of hippos.” On the S. S. Leopoldville as we 


sailed along on the Atlantic we sometimes 
ran into a school of “flying fish,” also. The 
“flying fish” were very interesting and some 
were very large, too, and how they did skim 
over the water very, very swiiftly, striving 
to follow the boat for a long time. I’m 
sure you boys and girls would have en- 
joyed seeing those fish that fly. Oh, yes do 
you know we have flying ants and flying 
cockroaches out here too? The cockroaches 
are a great, great lot of’ trouble for they eat 
clothes, books, etc. 


Many times when our boat stopped for 
wood, which was the fuel which we used on 
the river boat, we would go ashore and visit 
the native villages. We went from house 
to house. Their homes are quite different 
from our American homes, however, little 
readers. They have one or two roomed 
mud houses, very, very small usually and 
almost everything in this one room or two, 
even chickens but sometimes they have a 
little pen outside for the chickens. The roof 
of their house is grass and bamboo. They 
have little or no furniture in their houses 
and what they have is very poor, usually. 
And oh! the filth and dirt in their houses is 
simply shocking, except in native Christian 
homes which are generally better. The fam- 
ily sit around a campfire in front of their 
houses. They sit right down in all the dust 
and dirt and they have very little clothing 
on and so you can imagine how dirty they 
are themselves as a rule. They have a ket- 
tle on the fire and usually some greens in 
that or meat and besides they have their na- 
tive bread or “bidia,”’ but it is not like our 
bread nor does it taste like it. They do not 
prepare their food in a clean manner either 
and as a result of all this uncleanness they 
have much disease, such as large and terri- 
ble ulcers. Truly, little readers, it almost 
makes one ill to see those terrible ulcers. 
And of course there are many other dis- 
eases. 


This is only a brief description of their 
real living conditions. I will give you an- 
other which may help you to see it more. 
One day as we were stopping at a native 
village we saw a sight we will not soon 
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forget. Ina circle of water by the shore a- 
bout nine or ten feet in diameter perhaps, 
at least they were close together, a group 
of natives were doing various things. One 
was taking a bath, while still another was 
filling her jug with drinking or cooking wa- 
ter. Near at hand another woman was 
washing her dishes and cooking pans and in 
a few minutes another woman began washing 
her clothes. All of that in almost one spot! 
Do you wonder boys and girls that they are 
ill? Do you wonder that their morals are 
very low? And can you doubt that they 
need a Savior who will cleanse of sin and 
lift them from their low condition to a 
higher plane? 

That reminds me of one evening when 
our boat had anchored for the evening. We 
were walking through the native village 
when two little native girls walked up and 
began singing for us. One sang high and 
the other low, like soprano and alto, and 
they certainly sounded sweet. They had 
good little voices though we could not un- 
derstand what they were singing. Our 
hearts went out to them as we thought 
how we were leaving them perhaps never to 
see them again and yet probably they had 
never heard of Jesus and we could not tell 
them. This is the case many times and our 
sympathy and pity is often aroused. ‘The 
need presses in upon us as we see it every- 
where. 


Now I wish you might come with me as 
we stroll slowly through another village. 
Here the people seem to have even less 
_ clothing. We can see the mothers as they 

feed their children. As we stand observing 
one mother we see her feeding a small child, 
an infant in arms, very young. . She takes 
food which she has chewed to a pulp and 
then pushes it down the baby’s throat even 
though it cries and cries. Its poor little 
stomach is overloaded because the mother 
keeps pushing such food down its throat 
until its stomach grows hard and bulging. 
Is that not terrible, boys and girls? Don’t 
you think that they need someone to teach 
them, someone to tell them of Jesus that 
they may no longer live in such ignorance? 
Jesus said you ‘remember, “I am the. light 
of the world.” And when He comes in the 
light comes in also. 


* ok ** XK 


Danvers, Ill., Feb. 10th, 1931. 
Dear Mrs. Sommer. 


Our Sunday school gave eleven Juniors 
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each a quarter with which to buy something 
that would increase itself and the amount 
go to the children of the foreign mission- 
aries. 

I was with my grandparents a fa weeks 
last summer where they raised several kinds 
of fowls. They gave me a goose for my 
quarter. I took care of it there and brought 
it along home with me when daddy came 
after us in the car. . It grew very fast and 
I] was very much attached to it. It would 
come to me at my call and follow me a- 
round. One day it followed a neighbor and 
wandered away. Some one penned it up not 
knowing whose it was. I was afraid I 
would never see it again and worried a 
great deal. I called and hunted everywhere. 
I knew, but could not find it. Along to- 
ward evening a lady stopped my mother 
and sister as they were walking by and 
asked if they knew who had a goose. I was 
so glad to see my missionary goose once 
more and made a pen for it. 

When Thanksgiving time came I sold it 
for two dollars, saved the money and gave 
it as a part of our Junior Pageant, along 
with the money that the rest of the Juniors 
of our church gave from their quarters. 
That is how my missionary money grew. 

Your little friend, 
Joan Weaver. 


— 


SUGGESTION TO LEADERS OF 
CHILDREN’S GROUPS 


I am sure those of you who have led the 
children in the study books, “Campfires in 
the Congo,” and “In the African bush,” have 
enjoyed the books as much as the children | 
have. By now the little folks have at least: | 
become better acquainted with the African 
boys and girls. I hope the study of these 
two books has also increased a new interest 
among them in foreign missionary work. ~ 

In the last issue of this paper, Rev. Eash 
suggested a beautiful, but large program to 
be carried, out by the children. I have been 
thinking it would be well to teach steward- 
ship along with that work this summer. 
The older people are instructed along stew- 
ardship lines and it stimulates greater inter- 
est in missionary giving, so I believe it will 
work quite the same way with the boys and 
girls, if the subject will be taught intelli- 
gently and simply enough so that the little 
minds will be able to grasp it. 

I have recently secured a book on that 
line, which I think is very fine, The subject 
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‘is taught entirely in story form and in a 
beautiful way which impresses the children. 
However, before suggesting this book to you 
as leaders I have tested its ability to teach 
the real lessons to my own children. We 


| have hardly gone through one half of the 


book yet, but yesterday a lady gave each of 
them five cents. Last evening before retir- 
ing one of the little fellows asked what one 
‘tenth of five cents would be. He also has 
a little work which gives him one dollar and 
forty cents a month and several days ago he 
asked me what one tenth of that would be, 
so I am happy to believe that he is really 
beginning to be a regular tither. Therefore 
I feel convinced that the book will be very 


valuable to use with our children’s groups 


during the summer. 

It deals with stewardship stories in tal- 
ents, time, strength, privileges and money. 
Can we well imagine the results of the chil- 
dren’s missionary work for the coming year, 
if we will be able to impress upon their 
plastic minds the joy and the need there is 
in becoming real stewards for God? 

The price of the book is fifty cents paper 
cover and one dollar in cloth cover. Ad- 
dress:—Foreign Mission Board, Stewardship 
Department, Richmond, Virginia. Steward- 
ship Stories, By Guy L. Morrill. 


MISSION STUDY 
(Continued from page 140) 


Mission have formed a motherhood organi- 


zation which is doing a splendid work for 


the mothers. Hundreds of mothers will get 


together to be addressed by some authority 


on motherhood and child welfare. Mrs. 
Bridgman says, “Here in America it is the 
homes that must save the nation. This is 
just as true in Africa and it is the goal to- 
ward which the missionary is working.” 


Unfere Neife nach Wfrifa. 


Ueberfekt bon Kev. ¥ X. Enns 
On Board S. S. Wejterland. 


Werte Freunde, 


oso er fiihrt will teh thm folgen.” Was 


fiir Greude und Sriede gogen im mein 
| Serz ein al8 ich fagte, ,,.8a, Herr, ich 
—gebe wobin du mich fihrit.” 


“ty —— 


Den 28. September war ein Lag der 
mir Tange im Gedacdhtnis bleiben wird. C8 


‘war der Tag an dem ich Wbjchied nahm bon 
b meiner Heimatgemeinde in Sid Dafota, 


und vielen reunden und Vermandten. 
Viele Leute Hatten fich verjammelt fiir dte- 
jeS Selt. Bm Himmel gibt e8 fein Sdet- 
den mehr. 

Bald fam der 27. Oftober heran wo 
ich Lebewoh! jagen mute 3u CEltern, Ge- 
jehmijtern, und Freunden in Mountain 
Late. Der Herr gab Gnade dazu. Gpater 
fand ich aus warum, namlich, Sreunde in 
verjdtedenen WBlagen hatten fich verjam- 
melt im Gebet fitr mich. Bald war Ntoun- 
fain Rafe metnen Blicfen entfchmunden. 
Shicago war der erfte Saltplak. Hier wie 
aud in Benton Harbor, Michigan, und 


South Bend, Yndiana, befuchte ich Sreun- 


de und Verwandte. Wir fiblten die Nahe 
de§ Herrn. Bu Sonntag war ich 3uritd in 


Chicago wo icy Sofers Mijfion abends 


bejuchte. 

oc) bin froh dak ich auf dem Wege nad 
MWyrifa bin. Der Meifter ruft nocd mehr 
MWrbeiter. Was ift deine Antwort ? 

ur die Verlorenen in Wfrifa, 

Lydia Sank. 
x * * 

“T’m pressing on the upward way, 
New heights I’m gaining every day, 
Still praying as I onward bound 


Lord plant my feet on higher ground.” 


Sh bin jo froh dak ich etnen Rubeplag 
in Seju gefunden habe, und meine Breude 
jegt bollfommen tit. 

Das AUWbjchiedsfejt in der Cilverlafe 
Rirche am Whend de§ 28. September war 
ein groper Lag und wird mir in gejeqneter 
Erinnerung bletben in den gufimftigen 
Sahren, 

Den 1. Nov. verlieR ich meine HSeimat- 
jtadt, Marion fiir Chicago. Viele Breunde, 
jowobhl al8 Cltern und Gefchwifter waren 
am Bahnhof, mir Lebewoh!l zu jagen, und 
Gottes Beijtand 3u wiinjden auf dem Wege 
und in der Wrbett. Sn Chicago bejuchte 
it) Sonntags etliche Mtifjtonen und Sreun- 
de, und am Mtontag waren wir bejchattigt 
unjere Paptere und Rajten fertig 3u machen. 


“Out on life’s ocean, with perils ever 
nigh, 

I have a Pilot on whom I can rely, 

With Him to guide me life’s storms I 
can defy, 

Pie wtontist. Ol cranlec.,” 


Cure flir Wrifa, 
Helen Viewen. 
(Schluk folgt.) 
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Die Congo Yuland Miffion wiHrend dem 
Jahr 1930, - 


Cin Bericht oes Beldjecretars, 
W. Mt. Cash. 





(Sclup) 

D.— Die neue Wrbeit in dem Batihofe 
Stamm. ym erjten Teil DeS Yabhres hat 
Yep. Omar Sutton tapfere Arbeit bet 
@harlesville getan, und die 2Xrbeit jo mehr 
allen fortgefiifrt mabrend die Behorde 
perjucjte, jo fcpnell wie moglic) Hilfe 3u 
jenden. Wenn tech jage daB er alletn war, 
ijt dDaS Der Gedanfe dap da feine andere 
Mannesperjon als MVttjjionar war. Yach- 
Dem Red. Sommer und die Grabers erjt 
auf dem elde angefommen, und e8 erjt 
ratjam war Die Wrbeit in der Office abgu- 
geben, gingen Nev. und Wirs. Sutton gleich 
in thre neue YWrbeit (in dem Batjbhofe 
Stamm). Das Field Komitee hatte jchon 
borher 25,000 BrancS bejtimmt fiir die 
Wrbeit bis zu Ende de8 Yahres 19380. Dte- 
je$ war mehr als fitr die Wrbeit da war, 
aber DaS Romitee dachte eS wiirde Das er- 
forderlich jein, die Suttons gentigend aus- 
gurijten fitr die Arbeit. Die Behorde hat- 
te frither bejchloffen dap dte Wrbeit des 
erjten Sabres, metitens in auf- und abret- 
jen, und das Feld befichtigqen bejtehen joll- 
te. €8 entwicfelte fich aber bald Wider- 
jtand bon einer anderen Seite, welche e8 
ratjam machte den Staat um Wnwetljung 
eineS Wtijjionsbauplages 3u erjuchen. Da- 
rum machte das Bield Romitee eitte Retje 
nach Dem Bezirf, und nach Beratung, wur- 
de bejchlojjen eine Wnfrage gu machen fur 
einen Wtijjionsbauplak bei dem Dorje Sha- 
faluju. Golches Wnjragen ijt gemacht 
worden und die Wijjionare hoffen dap es 
der recite lak fein moge wo fich in ZBu- 
funft eine grope Wrbeit in dem Batjhofe 
Stamm entwiceln wird. Red. Sutton be- 
richtet daB eS in der Witte de Batjhofe- 
polfes ijt, daR e8 ein wunderjhoner Blab 
ijt mit gentigend Wald fitr Bauholz, qutem 
Biegellehim, und etner guten Quelle. Der 
(Erdboden jo fehr fruchtbar jen. Alles 
DiejeS ijt notmendig fir etne Virjftonsjta- 
tion. 

E—Die Bajhilele. DOteje Wrbeit mwur- 
De fchon angedeutet in Dem erjten Teil dte- 
jeS Berichts.  Wubenjtationslehrer von 
Charlesville find in Baluba und Batihofe 
Dorfern twelde gerjtreut find in dtejem 
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Stamm jon wentg}tens vierzehn Sahre. — 
Wenn fie auc) nicht direfte Wrbeit tun — 
fonnten mit den Bajhilele weil jie jo febr 
feindlich waren, ijt doch der Cinflup diefer 
@hrijten langjam in dieje Dodrfer einge- 
dDrungen. Ytun bitten fie um Lehrer und 
Schulen. Der lekte Paragraph in dem 
Brief pon Sr. Sommer mag in voll zitiert — 
werden: ,,Sett Yahren haben unjere Lebh- 
rer ohne Crmiiden gearbeitet und da8 Fun- 
dament gelegt auf welceS wir mun forgjam 
bauen miipten. Diejes fommt allS eine 
groge Gelegenheit fitr die einhetmijche Ge- 
meinde, die Mtiffionare, und den gangen 
Sinterhalt dabetm. Betet dak Got- 
feS§ Wille getan werden moqg- 
re 


III, Die Wrbeit der BSehurde, 


Sier mijjen wir uns bejchranfen auj 
ein paar Gage. Die Behorde hat vier Si- 
gungen gehabt in diejem Sabhr, wo fie ver- 
jucht bat die finan3tellen Yrobleme zu I6- 
jen, Die notigen Wtijjionare gu jenden, fich 
mit den Broblemen auf dem Belde befannt 
gu machen um gujammen mit den DYtijfto- 
naren fie 3u Idjen, etn Programm aus3gu- 
fubren um dabeim Mtiffionsfinn 3u wecfen, 
und jolche andere Dinge borgenommen hat 
die auffonmmen in der Wrbeit einer Behdrde 
jlir aupere Wetijion. 

Cine neue Ronjtitution fiir dte Behosrde 
umd ihre Wrbeit wurde angenommen auf 
der Sunt Sujammenfuntt. Ste wurde dann 
nach dem geld gejchickk um dort angenom- — 
men gu werden auf der jabrlicen Ronfe- 
reng tm Dezember. | 

Der Congo Wtijjionary Wtejjenger ift he- 
rausgegeben worded al8 offizielles Blatt 
der Behorde. Durch diejes Blatt hat die — 
Behorde verjucht Snformation aussugeben 
liber die Mrbett die bon den Mtiffionaren — 
getan wird, und Bntereffe gu mweefen fiir 
qgroBeren und mebr jyftematijden Unter- © 
Halt, und auch Sntereffe gu twecfen unter | 
unjern jungen Seuten, fich der activen Mij- 
jionsarbett im etdenlande 3u iwtdmen. | 

Wir find gum Ende eines fehr jehweren — 
sabres der amerifanijdhen Gemeinden gee — 


fommen. Der Herr Hat in fidjtbarer und — 


groper Wetje geleitet. Wenn er auch une — 
vollfommene Werfzeuge qehabt hat die Mr- — 
beit.gu verrichten, hat er doch reichlich ge- 
jeqnet: Die Unterjtiiger dDaheim, die Htij- 
jionare auf Dem Felde, und ihrer Hande — 
Werf. | 2 

(Schlup folat) 
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| a Lifters S. S. Cl, Special for India 20.00 
2B 3oynton Mennonite Church 21.33 
anvers Mennonite Church a 23.23 


hy RECEIPTS 
rchbold, nae 





$467.50 


D MISSION ‘TREASURER | i 
59.75 ee 25 
4,546.93 





a 2,266.00 
Lf ae reconciliation: | | 
In bank March 2, 1931 “OU2o.02 
ess outstanding — checks: iy 
' Number 13 472.40 
Number 66 87.12 
Number 78 600.00 1,159.52 
Total as above 2,266.00 


“North Danvers Church 5.00 
Flanagan Mennonite S. S 40.00 
Children’s Offering 1.00 
ion Mennonite Church | 16.23 
‘iskilwa Mennonite Church 33.31 
feadows Mennonite Church 23.87 
|S. Washington Mennonite ‘Church - «37.00: 
he _ Anchor Mennonite Church 50.00 
62nd Street Mission, Chicago | 
_ By Intermediate C. E. 5.00 
Zion Mennonite Church > 
a ey) rev. 1, DD. Augspurger — 8.00 
Ric fomins Church © 7.98 
E ee Street Mennonite Church me 
 §. S., Intermediate Dept. 5.00 





eats) By the following funds: 


D. M. feu 773.40 
alt Oe olay 973.40 
MiuiCe Als 34.75 Va aks 
Mee i | 50.00 

hel Chien OBL An fil 85.00 
Amie: 34.75. 
Tieszen 550.00: 

Me Be 165. 80 


Less deficit | 
: Total as above 
~ Individual contributions received: sic} 
Mrs. Laker, Chicago (Amie Fund) $10.00 © 
Clark Bowman, Mt. Morris, Mich. MM 
| (Amie Fund) 20.00 © 
S. Baptist Church, Flint, Mich. (A. F.) 3.05 ‘ 
Mrs. Wm. Bump, Flushing, Mich. 
(Cy) 


CNA Ge) Murs soe Cy Carpenter, Flint Rs 

(A. F) 8.00 

Mr. Levear Bowman, Flint (A. By) 2.00 

Mr. J. C. Rusterholz (A. F.) 5.00 

Leonard Enns, Inman, Kansas © saute 

(G. M.-C. for children) 25005 
Total 


I. R. DETWEILER, Treas. — 


on CENTRAL MENNONITE BOARD OF HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS : Lion 
14 (FOREIGN MISSION FUND) ae 


Meadows Mennonite Church’ 
Total Receipts 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Eighth St. Church. Refund | 

special offering for India 20.00. 
Rev. L: Be Haigh: For per- 

sonal belongings left in | 

Africa 150.00 
Rev. I. R. Detweiler, Treas., Pins 

| Beb. Allowances 1050.00 

Total aicieeeents SEZ 20:00 
Balance deficit 3264.30 — 

| 4124.98 


Balance deficit 


: 4,484.30 4,484.30 
Respectfully submitted,  __ 
Sik: MAURER, Treas. 
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(FOREIGN MISSION REPORT) 


4.69 


CoE: REDIGER, 


“Dr f vi Cr. iy ee 


200.55 2,466. 35 ahi aes 
| 200.55 


2266.00) nae 


eee | 
2nd. M. P. Church, Flint, Mich. (A. F.). 9.70,) ha! 
Mr. and Mrs. on Richmond, Bling (Au Bi) 5.00 ite 


62.37. ey 
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Bal. in Treas. Feb. 1, 1931 it 
3 Total ne $472.19. x 
AID OUT ' hg 
C. 1. M. a ir $470.00 sf 
Balance in Treas. March Af: 1931 2. 19 : 
Hee Total to Balance. $472. 38 WAL eh da an 
Note at Harlan State Bank 90. OO iret ea 
Ga dea Bank Loss) Ae Na 
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“TWO CONDITIONS | over which the Board does not hese es sent made i ie 
“necessary that those appointments be CONDITIONAL. The first was the rather age 
_ their health. The appointment was conditioned by the reports of the examining phy- : 
- sicians. The other condition was financial. The appointment stipulated that these mis- 
- gionaries go to the field during the coming summer if the FUNDS ARE: ERODED 
“THE DOCTORS REPORT—Those who have had their SHgaeat examinations are a | 
‘ “reported fit for missionary service. Reports. on the others will be Meese b in a few, months. 
THE PROBLEM OF ROUND S-raue: of these six’ are on the missionary list at 
"present and receive their allowances. whether at home or on the field. The additional 
expense in sending them is $600.00 per missionary with extra for two children. 
: Two-thirds of the support of one of the two new workers is promised for the term 
of service. The allowance is $600.00 a year per missionary. For this support an additional 
$800.00 is needed for these two workers. Then, too, the se 00 Paeees money foe 
_ these two new missionaries needs to be supplied. ; 


: IT IS VERY URGENT 


cane all six of these heer go to the field dune 1931. Five workers are ‘at tonne: on. a | 
furlough. Four are new enroute home or will start on the trip very soon. Two others 4 
are due to start home during the summer. Two of the four now coming home are ordered 

- home because of ill health. Unless reenforcements go to the field this “year we can ex- 
‘pect others to be ordered home before their furloughs are due. IT IS VERY URGENT 
THAT THESE SIX MISSIONARIES GO TO THE FIELD IN 1931. 


WILL YOU HELP SEND THEM? — 


att SPECIAL GIFTS | ARE NEEDED—Not all ue readers are biessed woe a 
__ privilege of having money ENTRUSTED TO THEM BY GOD. Some of. you are 
largely blessed in this respect. GOD HAS CHOSEN YOU TO BE STEWARDS. 
Here is a suggestion showing how TWENTY- FOUR CHOSEN STEWARDS « can 
_Trender a very special service: IF 


THREE OF You will give $500. 00 each ead 
FOUR OF YOU will give $300.00 each and 
SIX OF YOU will give §§ $200.00 each and — 
ELEVEN will give — $100.00 PATRON) 


the six missionaries and two children will be able to go to Africa this “on and the 
additional support for the two new missionaries. will be Prices: ay. é 


WILL you BE ONE OF THESE TWENTY- FOUR? 


a will you FIRST PRAY that God- may send forth Hicee: LABORERS INTO HIS 
VIN EYARD? 


Then, will you ASK HIM to show “dre what pent you ought to have in - SEND. 
ING THEM? 4) 


ae _ Then, will you at once REPORT TO THE BOARD what God has laid vom you 
ane ‘and aa have decided to do? 


This Is What Your Part in : This Work May. Be! 


Si Y SR be a ees 5 i i ; 4" ay nie Rates A haz Fe 
aye “62 rat : 5 ; ~ ig pee f ie ‘f past 25 Fe 
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JESUS AND THE CHILDREN OF THE WORLD) 


And they brought young chil- 
dren to him, that he should 
touch them: and his disciples re- 
buked those that brought them. 
But when Jesus saw it, he was 
much displeased, and said unto 
them, Suffer the little children 
to come unto me, and forbid 
them not: for of such is the 
kingdom of God. gts 
—Mark 10:13, 14. 
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EDITORIALS AND COMMENTS 


THE MISSIONARIES HAVE ARRIVED 


During the past several months there have 
been many anxious minds and inquiries rela- 
tive to the furloughs of Rev. and Mrs. J. P. 
Barkman, Miss Theresa Gustafson and Miss 
Amelia Bertsche. The furloughs of the Bark- 
mans and Miss Bertsche were due on January 
Ist of this year and that of Miss Gustafson 
on August of this year. Originally Miss 
Bertsche hoped to start for home on January 


i Ist, the Barkmans about March lst and Miss 


Gustafson in the summer. 

Mrs. Barkman took suddenly ill about De- 
cember 15th. Money for her furlough was 
cabled for and sent to the field by cable in 
January but she was too ill to undertake 
the trip until in April. When Miss Bertsche 
reached Charlesville early in January, prepared 


to start home, she found Miss Gustafson ill 


and in such need of her furlough that she not 
only decided to remain on the field some 
months longer in order that Miss Gustafson 


might return home with the Barkmans, but 
she even loaned her own furlough money to 


her. All of this was in January. Since that 


time every mail has been watched for word 
that they had started on their journey. 


Finally several weeks ago word came from 
Mr. Barkman stating that they would sail from 
Charlesville on April 6th if Mrs. Barkman 
recovered sufficiently to undertake the trip. 
There was nothing further until the mail 
(May 11th) brought a 
letter written by Mr. Barkman and mailed in 
Antwerp stating that they, in company with 
Miss Gustafson, had arrived at Antwerp on 
April 30th and would sail from England on 
the S$. S. Olympic. They are due to arrive 
in New York to-day. By the time this reaches 
the reading public these three missionaries will 
be welcomed to the homes of their loved ones 
who have been so eagerly waiting for them. 


yesterday morning 


It is quite proper to mention here, also, that 
Miss Bertsche has remained on the field. Due 
to the sickness of Rev. Sommer, she has again 
foregone her furlough and remained there to 
help with the work of the office until he is 
sufficiently restored to health to again attend 
to his regular duties. The Board greatly ap- 
preciates this splendid sacrificial service on the 
part of Miss Bertsche. 
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THE NEW MISSIONARIES 


Rudolph T. Unruh comes from Central 
Kansas where he was born of sturdy German 
Mennonite parentage. In addition to attending 
the local grade and High Schools, he attended 
Bethel College at Newton, Kansas during the 
years 1922-1926 and then the Medical School 
of Kansas State University. He graduated 
from the latter institution in 1930 and is just 








Dr. Rudolph T. Unruh 


completing one year of interneship in the St. 
Francis Hospital of Wichita, Kansas. Dr. 
Unruh has a brother who is engaged in mis- 
sionary work in the General Conference Men- 
nonite Mission in Central India. The prayers 
of many go with our dear brother as he en- 
ters this noble ministry in Central Africa. 
* * * * * 


Vernon J. Sprunger was born and reared in 
Eastern Ohio. Though born and raised on a 
farm he has spent most of his days in school 
and factory employment. In addition to grade 
and high school work, Mr. Sprunger gradu- 
ates from Bluffton College this spring. His 
last year of schooling was in Akron, Ohio, 
University. He has taught school three years 
and during the past few years was in the em- 
ploy of the Goodrich Rubber Works at Akron, 
Ohio. Here he worked from eight to ten hours 
daily and then carried his College work in 
night classes. Miss Agnes Sprunger of the 
Congo Inland Mission is his aunt and it will 
be his privilege to spend his first year of mis- 
sionary service in the Mukedi station with her. 
One half of Mr. Sprunger’s field allowance 
comes from his home church, 
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Miss Lilly Bachmann 


| May-June 


Miss Lilly Jennie Bachman is an Iowan of 
Swiss parentage. She also graduates from 
Bluffton College in June of this year. Miss 
Bachman has spent several years in the school 
room as teacher. Her going to Africa is doubly 
momentous since she is not only entering her 
chosen life work as a missionary but it is her 
purpose to do so with her chosen life com- 
panion, Mr. Sprunger. The best wishes and 
prayers of many go with these young people 





Mr. Vernon J. Sprunger 


as they eagerly face the tasks and joys of the 
missionary in Central Africa. 


THE CONGO INLAND MISSION 
DOCTOR 





There have been many and devout expres- 
sions of gratitude since the word has gone out 


that a doctor has been secured. In the Editor’s 


two years’ experience as Field Secretary of 
the C. I. M. Board he has spent many anxious 
moments waiting for the affirmative replies 
from prospective medical missionaries to whom 
he had either written or spoken. What. has 
been his experience during these few years has 
been the experiences of a number of others as- 
sociated with the work of the mission—either 
as missionaries, Board members or interested 
supporters. Prayers have been answered and 
some of those keen anxieties relieved. 

It would be foolish to insist that all of these 
recent physical collapses of missionaries could 
have been avoided if a doctor had been in 
our mission during this time. There is sick- 
ness—and death—even in the presence of 
doctors. It is however, an indisputable fact 


that there are many times where the presence 
and counsel of a Christian physician would 
have aided the missionaries in better caring 
for their bodies. The doctor will be sure to 
prove a great help to the missionaries. 

Lest some might conclude that the primary 
reason for sending a doctor to Africa is that 
he might be a minister to the missionaries, let 
it be clearly understood that the Board has 
moO. stich thought, Adrica'..is, a i‘sick’)’ land, 
Fevers, ulcers, sleeping sickness, and a multi- 
tude of other ailments are slowly and surely 
killing off the population of Central Africa. 
The concoctions and contortions of the witch 
doctor have sent many a poor Congolese to 
a premature grave. Continually the tom-toms 
beat the death toll as some poor black soul is 
ushered out into a hopeless eternity. Africa 
needs the help of the missionary who can save 
the body while the spiritual messages penetrate 
his darkened mind, 

To venture a prediction as to the extent of 
the ministry of our missionary doctor may 
also seem foolish but one dare suggest some 
of the conclusions that follow the observation 
of medical missionaries in other Congo Mis- 
sion territories. Based on such observations, 
one needs not be a visionary to believe that 
after he has once established himself and 
has at least a slight working knowledge of the 
language, there will be patients in large num- 
bers. Where in this country a physician may 
count his patients by the “tens,” the missionary 
doctor can reasonably be expected to count 
them by the “hundreds.” He will find them 
traveling long distances—even hundreds of 
miles—to come under his healing ministry. 
Eventually after his service has enabled him 
to formulate a general medical policy for the 
entire mission, he will find that a few thousand 
dollars invested in a simple hospital will bring 
returns in healed bodies and grateful Africans 
that will cheer him in his labors of service. 
In the moments when he may be inclined to 
compare the meager. salary of a missionary 
with the larger remunerations of the doctor in 
the homeland, he will find this gratitude of 
the Africans a source of great spiritual bless- 
ings. 

There may be those who will wonder why 
money should be spent in sending a doctor to 
Africa when we have such a wonderful God 
who is able to heal our bodies. Our mission- 
aries have had most remarkable answers to 
prayer for the healing of both their own 
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bodies and those of the Africans and there is 
no thought of suggesting that this act on the 
part of the Congo Inland Mission is limiting 
the power of God to heal. The Board is very 
conscious, however, that God delights to work 
through the instrumentality of man. He does 
it in the teaching of the natives, in the preach- 
ing of the Word, in the training of the hand, 
in the production of the literature and in 
the scores of contacts through which the mis- 
sionary works. So He delights in taking the 
man who has been trained to understand the 
diseases that infest that darkened and super- 
stitious people and to make his ministry of 
physical healing a large avenue through which 
His spiritual message will penetrate the soul. 

Arrangements are under way for the doctor 
to spend the coming winter in London attend- 
ing the School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicines, a department of the University of 
London. He will be able to start for Africa 
sometime in March and ought to be there 
and ready to begin studying the language by 
May Ist, 1932. Pray that the doctor may 
prove a great blessing to the work of the 
Congo Inland Mission. 


TWO NEW FUNDS FOR THE C. I. M. 
WORK 


There are several causes to which some 
readers will surely want to make special con- 
tributions. These are not new causes but have 
never been separately designated. They are 
the MEDICAL WORK and EXTENSION 
WORK. 

The Congo Inland Mission has always had 
medical work carried on either by trained 
nurses or by untrained missionaries. Neces- 
sarily this work has been greatly restricted 
because there has not been a physician. Regu- 
lar appropriations have also been made by the 
Board for this medical work of the mission. 
It is quite reasonable that with a doctor and 
several trained nurses—and we hope before 
many years have passed to have additional 
doctors and nurses—the amounts of money 
needed for this work will be increased. Some 
readers will feel inclined to make special con- 
tributions that this activity might be properly 
financed. The Board will gratefully receive 
any such special contributions and acknowledge 
them accordingly. Simply stipulate that the 
gifts are especially for the MEDICAL 
WORK, 
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Every year the work on the field becomes 
larger. New villages are entered, additional 
teachers are sent out, the number of pupils 
increases and the church grows. This normal 
growth and extension has also been financed 
through the regular gifts and appropriations. 
It is imperative, however, that the work be 
materially enlarged and that additional mis- 
sionaries go to Africa to direct this larger 
work. The mission is actually and regularly 
touching about 10,000 of the 400,000 people in 
the territory. Unless there is a much enlarged 
work carried on we shall be failing almost 
miserably in doing our entire duty to this 
large population. This EXTENSION WORK 
may consist in opening new mission stations, 
- launching new activities or sending new work- 
ers. This work needs substantial gifts and 
many of them. If you have a burden for the 
work in Africa and feel directed to make a 
contribution that will be used especially for 
EXTENSION WORK, then feel free to so 
designate and the Board will sacredly respect 
your wishes. Some reader may feel led to 
support a missionary on the field, another may 
feel led to contribute specially toward the 
work in the Batshoke and Bashilele Tribes. 
Your contributions toward. these two new 
funds will be most gratefully received. 


REPORT OF CONTRIBUTIONS 
RECEIVED 


Those who have in the past studied the 
FINANCIAL REPORTS as published by the 
Board, may experience a disappointment in 
this issue when they discover that only “re- 
ceipts” are being reported. This change is 
intentional and will be followed in the future 
unless too serious objections are raised by 
readers. ' 

Each month all of the members of the Board 
are supplied with financial statements showing 
the receipts, disbursements, balances and de- 
ficits, etc. Annually these are given in a con- 
densed report so that the Board is fully in- 
formed in every detail. The Annual Audit of 
the Treasurer’s books will serve the same 
purpose as it has in the past. This change in 
the acknowledgment of receipts comes from 
the feeling that what you are interested in 
particularly is a report showing that your 
contributions have been received and proper- 
ly credited, 
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Should there be any substantial demand for 
a return to a publication of the complete re- 
ports, we shall be glad to use the additional 
space needed for the purpose. 

Mention should have been made here, also, 
that since the Messenger is published bi- — 
monthly, it would be necessary to publish re- — 
ports of two months and about two pages of © 
space would be used for the purpose. We | 
hope with this change to use a minimum a-_ 
mount of space for “Contributions Received.” 


THE 1932 CLOTHING 


During the past winter the ladies Aid So- 
cieties of about forty churches spent parts of 
their Society meetings making clothing for 
use in our Congo Mission. This clothing was 
recently assembled and packed and then started 
on its trip to the Congo. When it was finally 
ready for the trip the shipment weighed 1307 
pounds. An additional shipment of several 
hundred pounds will be shipped later. This 
total shipment will provide the loin cloths, 
dresses and shirts for the station boys and 
girls for the year 1932. 

There was some expense involved in con- 
nection with the purchasing of the cloth and 
in making the shipment. In connection with a 
similar shipment made in the summer of 1930 
for the year 1931, there seemed to either have 
been a loss of part of the shipment or else an 
overcharge by transportation companies. The 
information supplied by the mission relative 
to the actual cost of the shipment was rather 
indefinite so that the Board could not de- 
termine just where the fault lay. 

In connection with the present shipment 
every precaution was taken in the packing, 
shipping directions and general instructions 
so that if there is any error committed by 
anyone or any loss in connection with the 
shipment, there ought to be a possibility of 
full recovery of such loss. The missionaries 
have been requested to, immediately on re- 
ceipt, report in full on the number of boxes 
received, the condition of the shipment, the 
transport and customs charges. With this in- 
formation on hand the Board will be able to 
determine what recommendations to make 
relative to continuing this project. In the 
meantime let us pray that this loving service 
on the part of the ladies in the homeland may 
prove a great blessing to the work of the mis- 
sion, 
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2s NEWS FROM CONGOLAND aS 








Missionaries sometimes forget that the 
Congo Missionary Messenger is in existence 
especially for the sake of the work which 
they are representing in the Congo, so fail to 
write “news from Congoland” as we feel they 
ought to do and have solicited them to do. 
Since that is the fact, we try a “second best” 
method. This method they have occasionally 
criticized for they said “confidential material 
has been given to the public.” The best the 
Editor can do is to “exercise his own dis- 
cretion” and go ahead. This issue has no 
letters written directly for publication. The 
following are some gleanings: 

* * * * 

(A new house has been in process of con- 
struction at Nyanga during the past year. Here 
is just a note relative to this house. Ed.) 
“Dear Mr. Eash: 

We wish you were right here with us now 
so that we could visit together. We are in our 
new house. It isn’t finished but it is liveable 
anyway and far better than the old one. It is 
pouring rain outside so we are sitting here by 
the fireplace writing this letter. It surely is 
.. We hear that Mrs. Barkman is not 
much better. Miss Gustafson is up and down 
all the time. Mr. Sommer has his tropical 
ulcer. It seems we are pretty much crippled 
at present. The A. P. C. M. folks have a lot 
it Mars. Amie.” 


* * * * 


fine. . 


of sickness now also. . 


(The following in a personal letter from 
Rev. H. H. Moser is an evidence of good 
salesmanship. ) 

“Dear Brother Eash: Sometime ago I men- 
tioned the fact that I sold our old Model T. 
Ford Runabout. (The one on the rear of 
which you disliked very much to ride). I will 
now give you a few more details and figures 
- in connection with the transaction. I thought 
perhaps you would like to know. 

I sold the Model T. runabout to the Catholic 
priest for $600.00. Mr. Sommer bought a new 
1929 Model A. Ford touring car for $750.00. 
He was able to buy it cheaper because the 
later models were coming in. The difference 
in price was $150.00. Sometime ago when the 

wife of the Stateman was sick I took them to 
| the doctor at Tshikapa. and then later to 


pe ee ne ene Cr Seer 


Luebo. He paid me five francs a kilometer 
for these trips (about 25 cents a mile). The 
total was $150.00. So taking the sale price of 
the old car and the earnings of these two 
trips I was able to pay for the new car. So 
you see the new car does not cost the Mukedi 
station or anyone else an extra cent. That is 
not so bad, is it? Drive a car-for three years 
and then get a new one without any additional 
expense. to anyone, ... HH. iVoser.” 
x Ok * * 


(Letter written by Rev. Sommer on March 
18th while in hospital at Luebo following an 
operation. ) 


“Dear Brother Eash: I am writing these 
few lines from Luebo while in bed after an 
operation a ‘week ago. On Christmas eve- 
ning 1 bumped my shin on the bath tub, just 
rupturing the skin a little. It was not enough 
for anyone to think anything about it but in a 
few days infection set in and it broke out in 
an open ulcer. Finally the ulcer healed up 
but left two pus pockets imbedded underneath 
the bone and these were beginning to affect the 
bone. It became very painful so the only 
thing left to do was to submit to an operation 
by Dr. Stixrud and Dr. Chapman. They are 
giving me splendid medical attention. The 
doctor says if all goes well I may go home in 
a month. 

I will try to do what office work I can 
while lying in bed. Before I left Charlesville 
I taught Miss Bertsche a few things about the 
office so that between the two of us we can 
manage the office. The Evangelistic work I 
can supervise through the native leaders. How 
true, one of the most imperative needs for 
both missionary and native, which touches 
very vitally the extension of the Kingdom of 
God in our own mission, is a good consecrated 
missionary doctor! 

Our revival of ten days closed with great 
success, The Spirit of God worked in a 
marvelous way all through the meeting. The 
missionaries and native church were preparing 
for these meetings two weeks in advance and 
when the revival proper began our personal 
work and prayer meetings were in full sway. 
Our native choir of over thirty voices under 
the able leadership of Mrs. Graber also made 
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a large contribution to the success of the 
‘meetings. Rev. Hobson of the A. P. C. M. 
(Southern Presbyterian Mission) was with us 
and gave the evangelistic addresses. They 
were heart searching and sin convicting, yet 
mingled with compassion and love and with 
the consecrated earnestness of the speaker. 
Under the guidance of the Lord 312 came to the 
altar seeking pardo: for sin. We felt that 
these meetings were also a great blessing to 
the native church by deepening their spiritual 
iife. We expect to have a converts class that 
will meet twice weekly: in order that these 
babes in Christ may become fully established 
in the Christian’ Life... ...E.. A. Sommer.” 


*K ok * K 


(One paragraph in a letter from Rev. Som- 
mer written on Feb. 26th, was in reply to an 
earlier inquiry relative to the Bashilele Tribe. 
The suggestions given are an expression of 
the Charlesville workers. Ed.) 


“Dear Brother Eash: ... In Answer to the 
question you raised about manning the Bashilele 
territory from Charlesville, I will give you 
the opinion of the Charlesville missionaries 
after talking it over at some length. We think 
that it could be properly manned from Charles- 
ville with the following program: 

1. Plenty of missionaries at Charlesville. 


2. Accentral station in the Bashilele manned 
by a good native staff with close supervision 
from the missionaries in charge at Charles- 
ville. 

3. The program to be carried out in the 
school and evangelistic work to be quite similar 
to the work on the stations manned by white 
missionaries. 


This would be a great saving of money in 
transport and elaborate equipment. It would 
also give the native leaders a larger chance 
to prove their ability in leadership, which I 
think would be a healthy move. 


4. As to language, I think we would need 
to use the Bashilele language for at least the 
first few years to gain the heart and confidence 
of this bush people. After we once became fair- 
ly well established I do not see any reason why 
Tshaluba language could not be used with suc- 
cess. . 

5. If we could have a mission doctor spend 
a month or two each year in the Bashilele dis- 
trict I am sure it would be an easy matter to 
win the confidence of the entire Bashilele dis- 
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trict in a very short time. I trust that I have 
given you the information you desired... . 


E. A. Sommer.” 


* * * * 


(A letter from Rev. Chas. P. Hedges of 
Monieka of the Disciples Congo mission, con- 
tains the following information) 

“The total membership of the Christians re- 
ported throughout our mission is 31,951 and 
the total additions by baptism during the |Pente- 
costal year was 5,093. Lotumbe’s report shows 
44% of the total membership and 29% of: the 
total baptisms: Bolenge’s 27% of the member- 
ship and 14% of the baptisms; while Monieka’s 
is 17% of the membership and 46% of the 
baptisms. This gain in Monieka’s standing is 
unusual but not unlooked for. We have been 
working toward this end for several years. ... 

Last Friday evening was a typical Christian 
Endeavor service. The first song was started 
at five minutes to seven. Two songs and a 
prayer and the Bible Reading took twenty 
minutes, and three folks took part not counting 
a little announcement made by the pastor. For the 
next thirty-five minutes twenty-six took part, 
twenty of whom read a verse of Scripture and 
commented on it. One man talked ten minutes 
so that leaves twenty-five taking part in twenty- 
five minutes. We ought to call them the 
‘Minute Endeavorers.” Sometimes when we do 
not have the long winded ones we could have 
nine more so that thirty-five and forty some- 
times take part in one meeting. One little lad 
about nine years old takes part in almost every 
meeting. Last night he read as his reference, 
‘Rebuke not an elder.’ Then he commented, ‘If 
you area boy and rebuke an elder the elder will 
most likely flog you; so don’t rebuke an elder 
and you'll get along fine’... 

Chas. P. Hedges.” 
* * * * 

(In connection with the above, we suggest 
that you make sure to read the very interest- 
ing article “The Spirit of Pentecost in Af- 
rica” elsewhere in this issue written by one 
of the Disciples missionaries.) 


AS ONE READER THINKS OF 
MISSIONS 


Dear Friend: 


I have always been very much interested in 
mission work and always looked forward with 
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eager atiticipation to the times when returned 
missionaries were to speak at our church or 
Conference. I admire a missionary’s character- 
istics—consecration, love, loyalty, service and 
self-denial—which they manifest by leaving 
loved ones, home and the homeland to go into a 
country of heathenism. There they teach and 
live the Christ life so that others may learn to 
know Him and be saved. It is a wonderful and 
noble life. 


I realize that we cannot all go to some foreign 
country in person to be missionaries. One of 
the proper requirements is the proper educa- 
tion, something which many of us do not have, 
but there are ways in which we may do our 
part in this wonderful work. We know that 
nothing we have is our own and that all is 
given through His love. We are stewards for 
Him. 


It seems wonderful to me to know that so 
many have already accepted Christ and are 
anxious to reach out and help others to be- 
come Christians, often going out as teachers 
without receiving any salary so that the money 
can be used to train others to become mission- 
aries. The very fact that the African people 
are so eager for the Gospel and are begging 
for more missionaries, for doctors and teach- 
ers, to be sent to them, seems to me a challenge 
great enough to stir the hearts of our people 
to the extent that they will give liberal support. 


Sincerely yours, 


Coienied Walon cage 


(Note by Editor :—The writer of the above 
letter is a faithful steward. She gives the 
tithe for the Lord’s work.) 


THE SPIRIT OF PENTECOST IN 
AFRICA 


By Percy Snipes 


(The following article published in WORLD CALL 
is very much worth reading. Mr. Snipes is a mem- 
ber of the Disciples Mission with headquarters lo- 
cated on the Congo River right at the equator. Their 
mission is about forty years oid. Read this and be- 
come prophetic about the Congo Inland Mission 
twenty years hence.—The Editor.) 


The most impressive thing I have seen in 
recent years has been the growth and en- 
thusiasm of our Christians in Congo, who in 
a large measure are reproducing the spirit 
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of Pentecost by their prayer life, their un- 
selfish giving and their evangelistic zeal and 
love for Christ and His kingdom. 


Prayer was essential to the Spirit of Pente- 
cost. “And when they had prayed... they 
were all filled with the Holy Spirit.” In Con- 
go our Christians start the day with prayer. 
Brickmakers, carpenters, printers, hospital as- 
sistants, tillers of the soil and teachers, rever- 
ently ask God’s blessings upon them and their 
work at the beginning of each day’s activity. 

te-Captain’ John, of ithe S> ‘S. “Oregon,” is 
starting on a long journey he gets his men 
up very early, at three-thirty or four o’clock 
in the morning, for their devotions, which 
regularly precede everything else; and wher- 
ever they stop for the night they, as a rule, 
go ashore in the native village and there con- 
duct another service of song and prayer and 
preaching. 

At the regular Sunday and mid-week services 
of our Congo church, when voluntary prayers 
are called for, there are always spontaneous 
and reverent responses, for our Congo church 
is a praying church. 

The Spirit of Pentecost is the spirit of 
sharing. The early Christians sold their pos- 
sessions, had things in common—and gave. 


In a large measure our Congo ,Christians 
are manifesting the Spirit of |Pentecost by 
their sharing and sacrificial giving. Last year 
the total amount of money raised on the field 
was $20,580 or $580 more than our Congo 
Mission is receiving this year from the church- 
es in America, apart from specials, missionary 
salaries and traveling expenses. 


The $5,000 cut this year leaves us with a 
Mission operating budget from home of only 
$20,000 and our Congo Christians are more 
than matching that amount, dollar for dollar, 
with money raised on the field. That is all 
the more remarkable when one realizes that 
most of the day laborers out there get from 
about twelve to fifteen cents per day. 


Many of the Christians are tithers, or more, 
and some of them are making real sacrifices in 
their giving. Last year one of our boys in the 
boarding school was found to be giving one- 
half of his earnings into the regular offerings 
of the church, and in addition he was making 
contributions through the Christian Endeavor 
and Sunday school. 


Another of our generous natives is Captain 
John of the S. S. “Oregon,” who, in addition 
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to his regular offerings of a tithe of his in- 
come, gives each Christmas time at the “Love 
gifts for the King” services, gifts which in 
their purchasing power out there are com- 
parable to one or two hundred dollars over 
here, and that is not all, for Captain John is 
literally giving three or four times his ‘salary, 
for he could go any day to a similar position 
on a larger state or company steamer and re- 
ceive a salary of three or four times what he 
receives from the Mission, but he chooses to 
remain with the Mission on a meager salary 
because of his loyalty to his Lord. 

Some give up comparatively good paying 
positions to go out into evangelistic and educa- 
tional work for salaries ranging from one-fifth 
to one-third what they were getting in secular 
work, and in addition to that they tithe that 
which they receive as evangelists. 

Bondui Pierre, a gardener, and other in- 
dividuals are supporting their own living-link 
missionaries and evangelists back in the in- 
terior. 

None of the thirty thousand Christians in 
our Mission use tobacco, because they realize 
that for the price of a few cigarettes or cigars 
they can keep an evangelist in a back country 
village for several weeks or months and they 
choose to put first things first by giving to 
extend His Kingdom rather than spending for 
nonessentials for self. 

The Spirit of Pentecost is the spirit of 
evangelism, and our Congo Christians are 
zealously evangelistic. 

From our six main stations last year there 
went a thousand and thirty-seven evangelists 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and as a result 
of their work we baptized in 1929 a total of 
4,919 persons. 

Many of our Christian workmen consider 
it their happiest vacation to be permitted to 
go on, and take part in, an evangelistic itinera- 
tion. I am telling you of: people who live and 
help others to live. Here are some of them: 

Lombala Louis, a printer by trade, gladly 
leaves his printing for weeks at a time to make 
evangelistic itinerations, accepting as a salary 
only one-third what he gets for setting type. 

Two years ago Ebote, a splendid brick 
mason who had been trained in the Mission, 
was working for a commercial company for 
a large salary—as native salaries go. He gave 
up that job and came back to the Mission on 
a much smaller salary on condition that he 
be given one or two months’ leave each year 
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to make evangelistic trips into the back coun- 
try. 

Nkoi and Beliyo are twelve and fourteen- 
year-old boys. They became Christians while 
in the boys’ boarding school at Bolenge. With- 
out money and without price they went back 
four days’ march overland to their own village 
and there they conducted school and church 
services, faithfully telling their people of Je- 
sus. Months later when the white missionaries 
passed that way they found seven inquirers 
ready for baptism, and one of the seven was 
an older brother of the two small lads. 


Wasa Thomas, the ‘fourteen-year-old son 
of one of our fine evangelists, spent three 
years in our boys’ boarding school at Bolenge. 
The month before he graduated his father 
died of tuberculosis. The lad went back to 
his village, took up the torch which father 
laid down and to-day as teacher-preacher he 
is letting his light shine; and through him 
the light of Jesus brightens what otherwise 
would be a dark spot in the “Dark Continent.” 


We have almost one hundred self-support- 
ing churches. One of them in the village of 
Bakanga, with less than fifty members, is pay- 
ing its pastor’s salary and supporting three 
living-link missionaries who have gone two 
or three hundred miles up the Ubangi River 
to evangelize a tribe of former enemies. 


Many of our churches that are not self- 
supporting are nearly so. Last year I found 
Iiko Matayo, a well-trained Mission boy, in 
his native village—two days’ march back of 
Bolenge. The Christians in the village, under 
his leadership, had just completed a large well- 
built church and a nice, comfortable parsonage. 
They are the two largest and best houses in 
the village. It is there that the natives gather 
for school and worship, and for all that is 
best and holiest and most wholesome that the 
village has to offer. It is there that they learn 
of the “life more abundant.” When I was 
there Iloko brought twenty-three condidates 
for baptism as the fruit of his six months’ 
labor; and I in return gave him the sum of 
only eighty cents, over and above the offerings 
from the small band of consecrated Christians 
in that village. A new church, a parsonage, 
six months of school, six months of Sunday 
and mid-week church services in the midst of 
paganism, and twenty-three converts from 
paganism to Christ, and it cost our Mission 
only eighty cents! How my heart yearned 
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within me to give him more, but we are so 
financially limited in the face of our over- 
whelming opportunities that we are unable to 
do the ethical thing of paying our evangelists 
a living wage, lest by using a little money in 
giving the much-needed and well-earned in- 
creases we keep other evangelists from enter- 
ing unoccupied areas. 

More than a thousand of our best trained 
natives are in the back country villages teach- 
ing and preaching, and we can easily get many 
more volunteers for evangelistic services in the 
hinterland, but we have been unable to match 
their zeal with Mission funds which are so 
necessary in establishing His Kingdom in 
new centers. 

The Spirit of Pentecost is the spirit of 
prayer, sacrificial giving, and zealous evan- 


_ gelism, and in many respects our Congo Chris- 


tians have caught that spirit and are passing 
it on to other individuals and communities in 


| an ever-widening circle—World Call. 


SIR HENRY M. STANLEY 


By Miss Alma Ramseyer 


Perhaps all of us have studied about Henry 
M. Stanley in geography as an explorer, and 
you probably are wondering why a sketch of 


his life is given along with those of mission- 
-aries to Africa. His life is interesting in this 


connection because he knew Livingstone per- 
sonally and because the work which he did 
as a pioneer explorer paved the way for the 


“missionaries who have followed. 


The name by which we know him is not 


the one which was given him when he was 
christened. He was born in Denbigh, Wales 


in 1840. He was baptized under the name of 
John Rowlands. His father died when he 
was but two years old.. As soon as he be- 


came old enough to work, he spent his boy- 


hood in a workhouse. When he was eighteen, 
he sailed as a cabin boy to New Orleans. 
There a merchant by the name of Henry Mor- 
ton Stanley adopted him. This event marks 
the beginning of his career as Henry M. 
Stanley and also as an American citizen. He 
joined the Confederate Army and spent some 
time in the navy. 

He gradually took up newspaper work. His 
pluck and determination made him valuable as 
a correspondent in difficult and dangerous 
Situations. He went to Spain and Abyssinia, 
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then to Egypt, Constantinople, Palestine and 
Persia on various missions. He was com- 
missioned by the “New York Herald” to “go 
and find Livingstone.” He embarked for 
Africa and reached Zanzibar January 6, 1871. 
Starting there in March he pushed on to Ujiji 
on Lake Tanganyika where in November he 
found Livingstone. He remained until January 
and as the older explorer and missionary, 
Livingstone, refused to accompany him back 
to civilization, he left supplies and. returned 
to Europe in 1872. Livingstone died in Africa 
the following year. 

Stanley returned to Africa about two years 
after Livingstone’s death. He again set out 
from Zanzibar. With three white men and 
three hundred natives he pushed into the in- 
terior sailing about lakes Victoria, Nyanza 
and others before beginning the most perilous 
and most important part of his enterprise— 
a journey down the Congo from its source to 
its mouth. All of his white companions and 
half of the native carriers had died before 
they emerged on the Atlantic Coast in 1877. 

The course of the great waterway into the 
heart of Africa had been made clear. The 


falls which bear his name is evidence of this 


exploration. Another direct result of this ex- 
ploration was the founding of the Congo Free 
State. Stanley spent the years from 1879- 
1884 establishing stations, making treaties with 
the natives and gathering geographical infor- 
mation. In this last trip to Africa Stanley 
proved himself one of the greatest and most 
successful of explorers. His contributions to 
the knowledge of the dark continent have been 
very valuable to those who have followed him 
into the heart of Africa. 

During the years of his active work in 
Africa he was a citizen of the United States. 
In 1892 he was renaturalized as a citizen of 
Great Britain. 

In 1899 he was knighted for his services in 
Africa. The many honors conferred upon 
him were a just tribute. His great success 
was due in part to his inflexible will and his 
natural ability to deal with savage people. It 
is much to his credit that it is said of him 
that he was always truthful and kind in his 
dealings with the natives. 

He is the author of the following books 
which tell of his travels: “How I Found Liv- 
ingstone,” “Through the Dark Continent,” 
“In Darkest Africa,’ and “My Dark Com- 
panions.” 


158 
HAVE YOUR CHILDREN STARTED 
WORKING? 


During the summer of 1930 about six hun- 
dred children were engaged in special activities 
to raise money for the support of the children 
of our Congo missionaries. They showed 
splendid earnings when the reports were given 
at the end of the summer’s work. 

At the time that report was published the 
Editor announced that a similar plan would 
be promoted in 1931. In the March issue 
more than a page of space was devoted to. an 
announcement of the 1931 plans. Several Sun- 
day school teachers have informed the Editor 
that their children are busily at work. All of 
the Missionary Superintendents have had 
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raise money to help ‘support these African 
school children. Children, have your parents 
or S. S. teacher write to-day. We prefer to 
send them out in lots for Sunday school classes 
or for groups of children but where no such 
groups exist they will be mailed singly. The 
card is 11x14 inches in size. Write to the 
Editor. 


Peoria, Ill., 
May 13, 1931. 
Dear Reader, 

At our Sunday school in Peoria we have 
little missionary barrels for each class. It has 
been a pleasure for me during the past few 
months to distribute these barrels every Sun- 
day morning as the collection is taken up and 





An “Open Air” Village School in the C. I. M. 


their attention called to the offer. What have 
you done? 

Another beautiful card has been prepared 
and is ready for distribution. This time it 
contains the pictures of native African chil- 
dren. There is one picture of an outdoor 
school in Africa where all the children are 
uncivilized pagans and the teacher is a native 
Christian boy. Another shows a group of mis- 
sion children dressed in their Sunday best. 
The third picture shows Moleha of Mukedi 
standing by the side of a large village fetish. 
The fourth shows “Tests with the Children of 
the World.” Your children will like these pic- 
tures. The Editor is ready to send them out 
—a picture for a child—to every child who 
will promise to make some special effort to 


at the end of three months time they are 
emptied and great interest is shown as to 
what class has the largest amount of money 
which is used for missionary purposes, only. 

The Intermediates and Juniors always try 
to do their part in filling these barrels for 
missionary work. We Intermediates have 
also made scrap books to send to the children 
of Africa. We have in these scrap books pic- 
tures of Jestts and other Bible characters as 
well as beautiful poems of Jesus and His love 
to all the world. This was done under the in- 
struction of Mrs. Yoder. We can also be 
little missionary workers around our friends — 
and playmates at home. 

We have a wonderful Intermediate Society 

(Continued on page 163) 
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THE CONGO INLAND MISSION AT WORK 





EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE CON- 
GO INLAND MISSION 





Rev. F. J. Enns 
(Continued from last issue) 


Eleven o’clock soon comes. School clos- 
es and everybody goes his way. It is rath- 
er surprising to see a little later a small 
group of boys cutting wood, it being the hot 
part of the day during which ordinarily no 
work is required. But the reason is soon 
learned. They have not passed inspection 
as to cleanliness before school and must do 
this as punishment. 

It is not until two o’clock that general 
activity again begins. The bell rings and 
all go to the places at which work is as- 
signed. The Bible training class group as- 
sembles in school. Some who are teaching 
in surrounding villages afternoons go there. 
Others are assigned manual labor. There is 
silence on the mission compound for a few 
hours except for the occasional sounds of 
sawing and hammering coming from the 
woodshed. At about four o’clock the boys 
and girls begin to come in, each coming 
after he finishes hoeing his assigned stretch. 
Some boys start playing, others go to near- 
by villages to find food for their hungry 
stomachs. The Bible school is dismissed, 
and as the boys come out they sit down in 
groups on the grass nearby and begin to 
study their advanced assignment. Five o’- 


clock comes, and they close their books for | 


the day. The sun is nearing the horizon as 
the men return with supplies from the for- 
est. The women are coming home from the 
field carrying baskets heaped with kindling 
and products of the field. They prepare the 
meal by moonlight, and serve it to hus- 
bands and children when ready. 

At seven o’clock the bell is sounding far 
and near calling in all those living on the 
mission compound. After half an hour it 
rings again and the boys gather at the 
homes of the evangelists in charge of them. 
They stand for roll call, and then sit down 
on the ground. The evangelist has a con- 
genial chat with the boys, reviews the af- 
fairs of the day, and admonishes them, us- 
ing scripture references to support his ad- 
monitions. This evening a stealing affair is 
investigated, food has disappeared, and the 


little boy at the end of the front row is 
found to be the culprit. What is to be done 
with him? The evangelist has an original 
idea. He asks the smallest boy of the group 
to fix the punishment. The boy rises to his 
feet and says that it is a grave offense and 
specifies corporal punishment as appropri- 
ate. Then the evangelist asks all boys of 
the culprit’s age to rise. Each is then given 
one chance to administer punishment with 
the reed. Hoping that group pressure and 
the admonitions will have their effect, the 
evangelist lets the culprit go and dismisses 
the boys. 

For some time groups are sitting around 
the fires discussing current events and tell- 
ing stories. On the other side of the mis- 
sion compound the girls are singing Gospel 
songs. Time passes, finally ten o’clock 
comes around. The echo of the songs has 
long since died away, and conversation has 
quieted down. The open fires in front of 
the houses are almost extinguished as one 
after another is leaving to find a resting 
place. As the last of these fires is dying a- 
way quiet reigns once more. The only sign 
of life comes from the rising flames in the 
center of the mission compound where the 
sentry is keeping watch by night. 


The Educational Department in General 


I have taken the readers through the 
whole day on a mission station. Though 
this varies with time and place it may be 
regarded as typical. It gives a general back- 
ground for what I have to say more specifi- 
cally on the educational work. The chil- 
dren are the great charge of the educational 
department. Notice how closely interwoven 
all the affairs and activities of the children 
are. They learn to work, and to adjust 
themselves socially, as well as to read and 
cipher. The aim is a strong Christian char- 
acter, and a useful member of society. The 
boys and girls are the charge of the educa- 
tional department though they often work 
in other departments, such as the agricul- 
tural department. All their clothing is giv- 
en them by the educational department, and 
all their food, except that which is raised 
for them by the agricultural department. 
The children are, however, not usually un- 
der the supervision of only one missionary. 
One missionary may have charge of the 
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school, another of the girls out of school 
hours, and another of the boys. 
Equipment 

The chapel is generally used as the school 
house. In its spacious auditorium the class- 
es are grouped in the center, on the sides, 
and in the four corners. Where there is a 
hall or back room they are also made use 
of. The usual equipment is a blackboard 
in front of the class for the teacher’s use, 
and long benches without backrest or desk 
made of bamboo poles, or, where lumber is 
not so scarce, of planks for the pupils to sit 
on. Most of the writing material consists 
of slates and slate pencils. Though paper 
is used, its cost has prevented it from dis- 
placing the slates. Improvements, however, 
are forthcoming. Kalamba has for some 
time had blackboard space so that pupil as 
well as teacher can use the board. Charles- 
ville has a room at the back end of the 
chapel equipped with long desks for use of 
the pupils. At Nyanga they have started 
to build school units. Each unit is to be a 
two room schoolhouse. Thus the hundred 
or -hundreds of children will be instructed 
in several buildings, making far less confu- 
sion. 

Some may ask up to what grade we teach. 
This question is rather hard to answer be- 
cause of different emphasis, scarcity of lit- 
erature, etc. In general Bible knowledge 
our children would put many high school 
students to shame. However, in reading we 
have not developed fast readers because of 
inadequate literature appropriate for their 
ages. In numbers they solve complex prob- 
lems in the four combinations, and some 
have succeeded in learning fractions. They 
are accomplished spellers, but spelling is 
made easy by the phonetic spelling of the 
words. Some exhibit good penmanship. 
We also teach language, physiology and hy- 
giene, and geography. Kindergarten is the 
latest work started. 


Teachers 
Who are the teachers in our | station 
schools? Most of the direct teaching of the 


children is done by native teachers. The 
two white missionaries usually in charge of 
the school either each teach a class or do 
general supervising. When it is realized 
that there are always over one hundred, and 
sometimes over three hundred pupils it is 
easy to understand that most of the teach- 
ing must be done by native teachers. They 
do real good work under close supervision, 
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but where that is lacking valuable time is 
sometimes wasted. The progress they make 
is encouraging, even though the goal is often 
far away. The older stations have teachers 
that have finished school and have had Bi- 
ble training, while the newer stations use 
the brighter pupils and Bible school stu- 
dents as teachers, because they do not have 
the trained teachers. 

Our schools are an important aid to the 
evangelistic work of the mission. It is often 
the impressions received in the school that 
lead to conversion. A study of the Bible is 
an integral part of the school. In the out- 
station villages the school is such an im- 
portant evangelizing agency that it is made 
part of the evangelistic department. 


THE STATISTICAL REPORT OF 
THE C. I. M. 





An accompaning page contains the statisti- 
cal report of the work done by the mission dur- 
ing the year 1930. The report is far from com- 
plete. In the first place not all the questions 
were asked that should have been. Some were 
not very clearly stated so that the replies 
were not uniform. Then, the questions were 
not asked until at the end of the year so that 
the missionaries were not prepared with quite 
all of the date asked for. However, the re- 
port makes a splendid showing. Every one in- 
terested in our Congo missionary work will 
want to read it over carefully. There are many 
interesting items but it will suffice to call at- 
tention to just a few. 

Bear in mind that the entire mission is al- 
lowed a total of $8,000.00 a year for operating 
expenses. Now take the single item of boys 
and girls kept on the stations—510. If the en- 
tire field allowance was used on these 510 
children the investment would have been only 
$15.75 a child a year. This would cover food, 
clothing, housing, and education. 

Note also that. the church membership lias 
increased from 662 members to 800, an in- 
crease of 138 in twelve months. Together with 
these baptized members remember that there 
are 675 who are catechism classes, most of 
whom will be eligible for baptism in the 
course of a few years. 

It is not a matter of small interest that we 
have a total of $13,400.00 invested in 17 per- 
manent buildings and $8050.00 in 52 temporary 
buildings. Here it might be well to state that 
since the missionaries did not all agree as to 
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what were permanent buildings and what were 
not, the reports received were not quite uni- 
form. 

The work represented by this report was 
directed by 17 American missionaries. During 
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the year 193l—rather before the close of the 
year—the number of workers will be the same. 
Six are coming home on furlough, one arrived 
on the fiéld in January, one in May and the 
other four expect to reach there in October. 


C. I. M. STATISTICAL REPORT FOR 1930 





























Charles- | Kalamba : 
ville Mukenge| Nyanga Mukedi Totals 
REAL ESTATE AND PROPERTY | | | | 
Number of acres in concession | 175 | 214 160 160 | 709 
Number acres cultivated for missionaries ‘ 4 2 5 | 16 
Number acres cultivated for natives 100 18 50 | 50 218 
Number of permanent buildings 10 1 4 Ziel 17 
Their value $8375 00|$ 650 00/$3000 Bales 00/$13400 00 
Number of temporary buildings 10 16 6 18 | 52 
Their value $2800. 00/$3500 00|$ 800 O0/$ 950 O00|$ 8050 00 
Total value of furnishings | 520 00} 300 00} 235 00} 200 00) 1305 00 
Total value of tools and supplies | 2165 00; 175 00} 185 00) 225 00) 2750 00 
Value of transport 750 00} 900 00} 1000 00} 900 00; 3550 00 
CHURCH | 
Membership Jan. 1, 1930 336 214 60 52 662 
Added during the year 108 52 160 
Reductions in the year 9 6 Z 1 23 
Membership Jan. 1, 1931 436 260 53 51 800 
Number of catechumens Ltd ABS el 280 | 150 700 22158.,.67'5 
Number of marriages | 4 4 6 14 
Converts in year 80 50 | 8 138 
Church attendance 570 700 400 300 197 
Average Sunday School attendance 250 250 | 200 200 | 900 
Number of ordained men—Deacons 4 Z Zz 8 
Assistant pastors 1 1 2 
SCHOOL 
Station boys 68 70 65 112 ab5 
Station girls 23 65 59 48 195 
Station school attendance an S50 ql 0 150 920 
Our station schools Zoe ee 12 Wey? 
Average attendance hoes 2500 1775 | 1800 600 6675 
Teachers supported by native church | 19 1% 66 
Native contributions (francs)—Stations | ie 60} 1118 20; 800 00] 1230 00} 6052 80 
Outstations ahs | a 00} 700 00 6014 80 
Enrolled in training classes 35 743 wae: JEDI 
TO NOTE PARTICULARLY 
709 acres in concessions 
234 acres under cultivation 
17 permanent buildings valued at $13,400.00 
52 temporary buildings valued at 8,050.00 
Furnishings, etc., valued at 4,050.00: 
Transport valued at 3,550.00 
800 church members 
675 converts under instruction 
1970 Average Station Church attendance 


900 Average Station Sunday School attendance 
137 outstation schools 
6675 average outstation attendance 

12067 60 total offering (nearly $350.00) 

: 108 teachers in training 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Ee Mrs. E. A. Sommer 





EN ROUTE TO AFRICA 


(Continued ) 
By Mrs. Graber 


Usually the days sped by rapidly and soon 
we arrived in Port Franqui. From there we 
went the remainder of our trip in an auto to 
Charlesville or “Djoko Punda.”’ That was a 
very beautiful trip, through mountains where 
the road wound round and round through the 
jungle forests with giant trees towering above 
us and often forming a beautiful arch across 
the road. In the dense undergrowth which we 
could almost reach out and touch by hand, no 
doubt many wild animals were hidden in its 
mysterious depths. A _ fresh, sweet, green 
fragrance poured forth from these jungles and 
beautiful colors from leaf and flower con- 
stantly met our eyes. Sometimes, too, we drove 
through stretches of ground which were much 
like the western prairies of our dear U. &. A. 

Then came the afternoon of June 24th, 
when we were speeding near to our station, 
Charlesville. We were all anticipation and 
eagerly looking for the first signs of the vil- 
lage. Suddenly we were told that we were 
near. Then we began again a road through 
the forest and passed the village on one side 
of the river. Soon we reached the main part 
of the village which was pretty and well laid 
out. We had just come through a lovely 
forest on a steep, steep hill and now we 
were moving toward the river brink. Soon 
we stopped at the river side and word was 
called across to the other side that the native 
boys there should bring the mission boat a- 
cross and take us to the opposite shore.’ Be- 
fore us lay the mighty Kasai river which in 
the rainy season flows swift and strong. A- 
cross the river a very steep hill and forest 
rose before our eyes. At the very top we 
could glimpse the mission compound. It was 
a very beautiful scene we thought and we 
liked it very much as we looked. Soon the 
mission boat came across and we were greet- 
ed with “muoya”, “muoyo”, on every side, with 
wide smiles of greeting on those dark faces. 
We were rowed across by the natives very 


quickly and by this time a large group of 
children, boys and girls, were gathering on the 
river bank. And each one must greet us with, 
“muoyo,” and a hand shake. Then came young 
men and young women, still they came with 
laughter and smiles and greetings. The native 
elders and deacons came too, each one with 
a word of welcome. It surely did our hearts 
good to see them and to hear their eager wel- 
come. Will you try to picture almost two 
hundred dark skinned faces gazing into yours 
and hear their voices echoing and reechoing 
“muoyo”’? Oh, it was thrilling, a scene we 
can’t forget, a memory which we shall always 
treasure, for it was indeed a royal welcome. 
We were indeed heartily greeted by Bro. Sut- 
ton, who is the missionary in charge here. 


Then just as kings and queens—indeed we 
almost felt so, for they were treating us so 
royally—they brought forth a hammock chair 
for each of us and for the first time Mr. 
Graber and I climbed in a hammock and were 
borne by native carriers up that steep hill to 
the mission compound. I wish I could truly 
picture to you the scene, but words are not 
sufficient. I wish you might have heard them 
sing as they carried us. I also wish you might 
have heard them as they marked time as they 
carried us steadily up the hill. The road 
wound around several curves through the 
forest and finally with much singing—and oh! 
yes, they kept time most of the way by clapping 
their hands—and clapping they carried us 
through the compound to where Mrs. Sutton 
and Miss Gustafson, the other missionaries 
awaited us. With hearty greetings they wel- 
comed us to Charlesville and very soon we also 
met Mr. and Mrs. Becker of Kalamba station 
who are guests here at present, and who also 
extended us cordial greetings. Don’t you think 
you would have been much excited, little 
friends, if you had been so gladly received 
by the people among whom you were to live 
and work for the next few years? 

The mission compound is very attractive 
with nice smooth lawns and quite nice homes, 
especially for Africa. Just at present we are 
living in a little mud house with bamboo 
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ceiling and grass roof. There are palm trees 
and flowers about on the campus also. 

There is also a very nice chapel. The days 
full of interest slipped by quickly and soon 
Sunday was at hand. Mr. Graber and I had 
prepared a message in Baluba with the aid 
of Bro. Sommer and also‘’a song in Baluba. 
Bro. Sommer gave the morning message in 
Baluba. I wish you could hear the nalive 
boys and girls and adults sing. They do quite 
well and often there is very beautiful harmony 
which I enjoy. Of course this is the result 
of training. 
| That was a new, a strange and yet fascinat- 
ing service for us, different from any we had 
ever attended before. We were thankful and 
still are that God has led us to this land. 

Dear boys and girls, will you pray for us 
that we may quickly learn the language and 
that God will use us in this needy land to 
bring many of these in darkness into the 
marvelous light of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. 

We are so thankful for you and all at home 
who are praying for us and who have given of 
your means that we might come here. I’m 
sure God will reward you and I assure you 
if you could see with your eyes the conditions 
| here you would not hesitate ever to give. 

May God bless you dear children is my 
prayer. May the Lord lift up His countenance 
upon thee and give thee peace. 


Yours in His blessed service. 
Mrs. A. D. Graber. 


HAVE YOU RENEWED YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION? 


It will be a great help to the Congo Inland 
Mission Board if you will send in your sub- 
‘scription renewal at once. Printing bills must 
be paid. Please use the following blank form 
and mail your renewal to 


THE CONGO MISSIONARY MESSENGER, 
720 West 26th Street, Chicago, Il. 


Name 
Address 
expiration’ date. Vx. ... Amount enclosed...... 
FIFTY -CENTS for one year. 
ONE DOLLAR pays for two years. 


Susie (ere o ake din e's 8 of 6) 0, 'e te 6 ‘a 6c0 oS lo (6 OCLs 6 te Kee 6 6 8 


ee ee 


| “Real truth has little respect for popular 
Opinion,” 
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A LETTER 
(Continued from page 158) 

consisting of forty four members and we are 
trying to get more boys and girls interested 
in learning about Jesus, the One who died on 
the cross that we might have everlasting life. 

I am eleven years old. I will close with my 
favorite Bible verse. For God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. John 3:16. 

Yours in His service, 

Clara Bessler. 


Unjere Reife nach Wyrifa. 


(Fortjegung ) 

Montag, den dritten Movember fubhren 
wir bon Chicago ab nach Nem Yorf. Wuf 
Dem Suge trafen wir einen chriftliden Con- 
Ductcur, Der da oft fam und uns Worte 
der Ermutigung gujpradh. Er jah uns un- 
jere Bibeln Iejen, und fo fing das Ge- 
jprach an. Den 4. November famen wir 
in Mew Yorf an. Ungefabr 380 Minuten 
jpater bejttegen wir den Zug nach Mya, 
wo wir um 5:30 Ddenjelben Taq anfamen. 
sit Myvack bejuchten wir das Wiifjionary 
siftitute wo Emma Liepen, Schwefter der 
Helen Lieken ein Student ijt. Bruh Sret- 
tag Mtorgen fubren mir wieder zuriicf nach 
New Yorf. 5:30 abends verlieR unjer 
Schiff, , She Wejternland”’ den Gafen Mew 
Yorfs. Schwejter Emma und andere 
greunde und Mtiffionare famen zum Schif- 
je, un$ Sebewoh! 3u jagen. Che da8 Schiff 
abfubr, Hatten wir eine berrlide Ge- 
betS}tunde im unjerer Rabine mit unfern 
greunden. Wir fiihlten die Mahe Gottes. 
Che wir den Hajen verlieBen, nahmen wir 
unjern Blak auf Verdeck um unfern Sreun- 
den guguwinfen, und fie uns, fo lange wir 
einander jehen fonnten. Wn jenem Tage 
fommt ein YWiederjehHen wo wir nie mehr 
{chetden werden. WS unjere Sreunde un- 
jeren Blicfen entfchwunden waren, jaben 
wir die Shomheit der Natur um uns her. 
Der Mond jehien uns zuzulacdeln und dte 
Sterne un§ 3u winfen. Wo immer wir 
hinjchauten jaben wir die ftrablenden ich- 
ter Yew Yorfs. Wie biel jchoner wird der 
Simmel! einft fet. 

8. Nob. Den gweiten Tag auf dem Schiff. 

Wir erfreuten uns einer fd&snen Nacht- 
rube. Unjer neuer Tag auf dem tiefblauen 
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Osean wurde mit Gebet und Danfjagung 
begonnen. Die Sonne jehten Helle, und wir 
waren meijtenS auf BVerdeck um dem Wel- 
lenjptel gugujehen, und wie un8 die Gee- 
vogel verfolgten. Unfere Wtablgetten find 
jehr gut, und wir haben unjern Wppetit jo- 
‘weit noc) nicht berloren, noch haben wir dte 
eiiche gefiittert. Um 8:30 ift Bribhjtite, 
Mittag um ein Ubr, und Wbendbrot um 
7:30. YNebenbet giebt e8 noch Guppe und 
CracferS um elf Uhr vormittags. Ob wir 
drinnen oder draupen find, die Suppe wird 
uns dain gebracht. Um vier Uhr nach- 
mittags gtebt e8 Thee, Gandmwicdes und 
Rucden. Cine halbe Stunde bor Friih- 
jtlicf und Wtittag blajt ein Mtann jeine 
Warnungstrompete, cin BZeichen dak wir 
ung fertig machen jollen fiir die Mtabhlzeit. 
Bet der gwetten Lrompete gehen wir alle 
zum Speijejaal. 


Sonntag, 9. Movember. 


Wir Hatten wieder den ganzen Lag Son- 
nenjchein, obwohl eS etwas windig war. 
Das Schiff bemegt lich hin und her, aber 
jo weit jimd torr noch nicht jeefran€ gewejen. 
©tlide der PBafjagiere find franf. Heute 
um 9 Uhr Morgen famen wir in Salifar, 
Nova Scotia, Canada an. Hier jahen wir 
ungefajr hundert Wtanner welche 18,000 
Sonnen Wepfel aufluden fiir Wntwerpen. 
Cine lange Zeit ftanden wir auf Verdect 
und jahen diejer Arbeit zu. Wir holten uns 
Crlaubnif, das Schiff ein Weilchen gu ver- 
lajjen, und gingen binunter 3ur Stadt 
Salitar, wo wir Sraftate verteilten, und 
mit den Leuten jprachen. Um 11:30 ver- 
hepen wir Salifar. Wieder fchaufelt das 
Schiff hin und her. 


Montag, 10. November. 


Wieder ein fchoner Tag. GHeute fiittern 
mehr Balfagiere die Sijche. Wir find die 
metjte Sett auf Verdecf gewejen heute, um 
Die frijdhe Luft gu jchopfen und Bewegung 
gu Daben. Wir finden dak dies dte befte 
Baas iit um Geefranfheit 3u verbin- 
ern. 


Dienstag, 11. November. 


Heute ijt e dunfel und etwas ftitrmifeh. 
11 Wr vormittags wurde ein Signal ge- 
geben, twelche3 18 fiir ein paar Ntinuten 
(till fein Hies weil e3 Wrmijtice Day tt. 10 
Minuten jpater Hatten wir ein Rettungs- 
boot Drill, wo den Pajjagieren gezeigt 
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wird wie fie ibre Nettungsgiirtel angiehen 
mitfjen wenn Gefahr drohen jollte. 
Mittwocd, 12. Movember. 

Heute Hat fic) der Wind in einen Sturm 
perwandelt. Nur wenige waren im Sperife- 
faal ifre Mtabhlgeit eingunehmen. tlie 
muften etlig den Tijch verlafjen. Wir dan- 
fen Gott daB er un$ jo weit woh! erhalten 
an Geele und Seib. Wahrend weltliche 
eute ihre Tange_und andere Dinge haben, 
jind wir froh dap wir eine ftille Gtube 
haben wo wir mit dem HSerrn Gemein|daft 
pjlegen diirfen. Unfere Breude formmt von 
Dem Herrin. 


Dien8tag, 13. Movember. 

Lekte Macht und heute hat der Sturm 
getobt. Wir mupten aujfpajjen dap wir 
nicht auS dem Bett rollten. Weil e bet- 
nabe unmodglid) war Briefe gu jchretben, 
waren wir auf BVerdecf betnahe den gangen 
Fag wo wir umbergingen oder in iunfern 
Stithlen jaBen. Wenn ihr uns an einem 
ag wie diejen fehen fonntet wiirdet ihr 
uns fehen in unjern Ottiblen auf BVerdect 
jigen in unjere Steamer-Nugs etngewicelt. 
Unjer Deck-Steward jagt dab e$ heute glatt 
jegelt im Vergleich mit den gropten Stiir- 
men. Gr jagt, dab wenn die Thitren 3u- 
gejchlofjen werden dak wir nidt auf Ver- 
Deck gehen diirfen, dann ijt e8 Sturm und 
dann Geefabren gefabrlicd. Oeute Whend 
wabrend die andern Balfagiere und Schiffs- 
Ojfigtere einen Sanz Hatten, Hatten wir 
die Gelegenheit mit unjerm Steward iiber 
jein Geelenbeil gu iprechen. Cr ijt em 
Rathoht und weik nichts bon der Bibel. 
Cr jehten erfreut zu fein und Liejt jekt eins. 
bon unjern Zejtamenten. Ntdge Gottes 
Wort fein Herz erfajjen und ifm 3eigen: 
daB er einen Hetland braucdht. Wir beten | 
biel Darum. Wir haben auch die Gelegen- | 
Heit gebabt gu unferem Decf-Steward, und) 
etlichen Paffagteren 3u fprechen. Seden We | 
bend haben wir eine Gebet3jtunde fiir die 
Pajfagiere und Offiziere unfers Sdiffes.- 
orettag, 14. November. | 

Wieder ein fchoner Tag gum Seefahren. 
Die Gee ift viel rubiger, auch ijt eS nicht 
falt, nur jehr neblig. Da8 Geefahren ijt) 
jehr gefabrlid) an Tagen und Nachten wenn’ 
e8 neblig ijt. €8 find ungefahr acht Nur- | 
jeS auf dtefem Gchiffe. Sie beforgen die 
Rranfen und machen unfere Betten zurecht. 
Die Nurje auf unjerem Stock ijt eine bel- 
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Sonnabend, 15, Novenrber. 


Cin jchoner Lag, nur ijt e3 ein etwas 
neblig welches unjere Babhrt etwas hindern 
wird. Wir denfen dak die metjten bon erch 
heute jchwer arbeiten werden. Hatten wir 
jhiwere Mrbeit zu tun, wilrde uns diefer 
Zag auc) mehr nad) Sonnabend vorfom- 
men. 


Sonntag, 16. Movember. 


Wir fonnen bon ganzem Herzen fjingen, 
/ praise God from whom all blessings 
flow,” denn er bat uns taglid) mit Geg- 
nungen iiberjchittet. 11 Whr morgen’ be- 
juchten wir Die offizielle Mtorgenandadht. 
Lieder wurden gejungen, Gchriftabjchnitte 
und Gebete gelejen. Der Mame Yejus als 
Heiland der Welt wurde garnicht genannt, 
auch. wurde bon dem fojtlichen Blute nichts 
gejagt. Wir mupten ftaunen al8 wir die 
weltlicen Qeute auf thren Rnieen faben wo 
jie aus ihren Biidern Iajen, ,,Serr vergieb 
mir meine Schulden.” Shre Gergen waren 
nidt dabet. Um 4 Uhr nachmittags eilten 
wir alle auf BVerdec, denn Land war in 
CGicdt. Wir fubren bei der Scilly Snel, 
und anderen fleinen Ynfeln vborbei. 7 Uhr 
abends erretdten wir Blymouth, England. 
Hier jtiegen mehrere Pafjagiere ab, und et- 
Tiche ein. Cin fleines Landungsboot fam 
an unjer Schiff bheran, eine Leiter twur- 
de bom Schijf bis 3um Boot befeftigt, und 
jo fttegen die Seute ab und ein. Wenn ein 
Schitf landet gibt e$ viel Wufrequng. Die 
Roffer werden Hinitber getragen, viele 
Handwinte werden gewedfelt wahrend an- 
dere 3ujehen was da borgebt. 


Montag, 17. November, 


ru morgens famen wir bei Cherbourg, 
grance, an und etliche der PRaffagiere ftie- 
gen ab. 8 ijt febr jon Hier, da8 Gras 
iit nod grin. Wir pacen unfere Koffer 
und Raften weil da8 Whjteiqgen morgen an 
ung tft. 


DienStag, 18. November. 


Ungefabr 10:30 erreichte unjer Schiff 
Den Hafen von Antwerpen, Belgien. Mir. 
Wilfon begriithte un$, und wir werden bei 
ijnen unfer Quartier haben bis zum 26. 
MNobember, tenn da8 belgijdhe Schiff nach 
Matadt abjahrt. Unjere Reije jo weit ijt 
jehr interrejjant gewefen. Wenn wir unjer 
Biel erreichen, werden wir vbobn dem Teb- 
ten Leil unjerer Reije berichten. 
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Unfere Neife nad) Wfrifa. 
proseus Hetland jteure du, 
Sider mich dem Hafen 31; 

— 6 Blthre mich durd) Sturmesnot, 
olibr mic) wo dte Riippe drobt: 
Sider fomme ich ans Land, 

Halt da8 Steuer deine Hand.” 


Dieje obigen Worte jind uns in lebter 
Bett fojtltch gewejen. Wir brauchen Se- 
jum als unjeren Gteuermann. 

Wir haben euch jehon einen Ueberblic 
gegeben bon unjerer Netje nach New Yorf, 
und an Board de Gehitfes ,,Wejterland,”’ 
uber den Atlantic, von Wmerifa nach WMWnt- 
werpen in Belgien. Sekt wollen wir uns 
Seit nefmen und berichten bon unjerer Ket- 
je an Board de8 Schifjes ,,Wbertville,”’ 
pon Wntwerpen in Belgien nach Wtatadt in 
Wirifa, jomohl als unjere Retje auf dem 
Buge von WVtatadt nach) Leopoloville. 

Wie jon gelagt famen wir in Wnt- 
werpen DienStag den 18ten November an; 
aber weil wir bei dem jtitrmijden und 
nebligen Wetter aufgehalten worden waren 
berpapten wir unjer Boot in Wntwerpen, 
und mubten aljo marten bis gum 26ten 
Mobember. Wabhrend unjerem Berbleiben 
hier jaben wir mebrere interejjante Blage. 
Miss Helen StoR von Wet. Vafe, Minne- 
jota, welche in Brijjel Brangojtich jtudtert, 
ging mit un$ nach dem Balajt de8 Rontgs 
bon Belgien. Unwillfiirlich jaben wir des 
Ronigs Schubmehr, junge Soldaten, auf 
und ab marjdieren nabe dem Balajt. Un- 
jer Himmilijcher Nontg braucht fetne jolche 
Schubwehr. Cin anderer  interejjanter 
lag war der fatholijche Briedhof. Bhoto- 
graphien der Verjtorbenen waren auf dem 
Ropfende eittes jeden Grabes. Wir jahen 
auch die zahllojen Grabjteine der Gol- 
Daten, welche in dem Weltfrieq jtarben; 
und auch ein grokes Mtonument errichtet 
fiir die unbefannten Goldaten welche ihr 
Reben fitr ifr Vaterland dain gaben. 

Wahrend wir in Belgien maren regnete 
e§ jeden Zag, da8 Gras way grin und dte 
Blumen blithten wunder}dhon. Cines Machts 
batten tir einen groken Regenjturm, und 
bie Chbe und Slut Wellen famen 17 Bub 
hober al8 gewodhnlic. Das Rejultat war 
dak die Haujer und Sarmen nahe am Hafen 
mehrere Sup tie im Wafer jtanden. Die 
Leute welche am See wohnten verloren alle 
ihr Vieh. Much etliche der Rijten auf Dock 
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jhiwammen in den Gee. Ctliche unferer 
Rijten ftanden fechS. Boll im Wajjer, aber 
fetne waren perloren. Vier Gage jpater, in 
unjerer Gchiff[sfabine, trockneten wir unfere 
Sachen. C8 ijt uns nicht erlaubt worden, 
alle unjere Rijten auj3zumacden, nur unfere 
»jteamer trunfs” in der Rabine, aber wir 
glauben nicht dak unjere andere Saden 
Defchadigt find. Es find da unten im Sdijf 
Hunderte bon Rijten, eine auf der andern, 
und wir fonnen. leicht jehen dap eS den 
Ojfigieren unmoglic) ware jedermann Cr- 
laubniZ gu geben jetne Kijten gu offen. 
Wir fihlen dak der Herr uns unfjere per- 
jonlichen Gachen erhalten bat, wofitr wir 
ifm danfen und ibn pretjen. 

Cin Tag nach unjerer Wnfunft mm Wnt- 
werpen Liefen awet rachtichiffe gegen etn- 
ander, weil eS jo neblig war. Bede jan- 
fen, und fiinf Dtanner ertranfen. €lles 
lebendige Vieh auf den Schiffen war ver- 
foren. Cin paar Tage pater fuhr etn 
Schiff an dte Kitppen bei Lijjabon, Portu- 
gal, und janf in die Liefen be Ozeans. 
Whe Paffagiere wurden gerettet auger eine 
welche perjucdte in daS Rettungsboat 3u 
jpringen wobet fie eine Rippe brach, und 
jpater im ojpital ftarb. Unwillfirlid 
miijjen wir jehben wie Gottes Hand iber 
uns ift auf unjerer Retje jomweit, wofitr 
wir thm danfen, 

Mitwod den Q26ten November, 3 Uhr 
nachmittags fubren wir ab auf dem Schiff 
/Uibertvifle.” Breunde nabmen Wbjchted, 
Sandwinfe murden gerwechjelt, und bald 
waren wir wieder auf dem tiefen Wafjer. 
Der erjte Dag auf diejem Schiff war ein 
jebr jchoner, und eS ging jebr gut. 


Donnerjtag, Jtovember 27. 

ES ijt gtemlich ftitrmijdh, und weil das 
Schiif nicht jehwer beladen tit, wiegt e8 hin 
und her. Wir nehmen an day ibr in Wmeri- 
fa heute Danfjagungstag gefeiert habt. So- 
weit wir mwiljen ijt nichts davon erwahnt 
worden auf dem Schiff. Matiirlich die eu- 
te jprecjen alle frangojije, mit ein paar 
Musnahmen, und jo wiffen wir wentg bon 
dem was vorgebht. 


orettag, Movember 28. 

Swet Uhr Morgens erreicten wir den 
Bay of BitSfay, welches als ein gefahrilicher 
Play befannt ijt; weil e3 Hier immer 
jtiirmtjch ijt, etnerlet gu welcher Sahreszeit 
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man durchfabrt. Das Schiff jdaufelte jehr, 
und e8 war nicht leicht unjere Diablgeiten 
eingunehmen. 8u etlichen Wtalen fanden 
wir das Gehen unmodglich ohne umgu- 
fallen, wir mupten un8 an Gtithlen, 
Sijchen, oder an der Wand halten. Ge- 
jchirr fiel vom Tijd und zerbrach, und 
Wajjfer goR irber beim CEjjen. Trokdem 
hat der Herr uns vor GSeefranfheit be- 
twabrt. 


Sonnabend, Movember 29. 


Wir jind noc immer auf dem Bay of 
Bisfay und im gewohnliden nimmt as 
Ueberfahren nur 3wet Sage. VWiele ber 
WVajjagiere verlieBen heute den Chjaal und 
jittterten ifre Mtablgeit den t}chen. 

Muy dem andern Schiffe waren dte Wtabhl- 
getten jehr gut und auf dtejem jind jie auc 
giemlic) gut, aber twir jind nicht das bel- 
qijhe Cjjen gewohnt. Heute gu Wtittag 
Hatten wir robes Bletjch mit einem rohen 
Gi darauf, Kartoffeln und viele andere 
Dinge. Rrebje, Schnecfen, und robes 
wleijc) jind jehr beliebt bet den Belgtern. 


Sonntag, Jtobember 380. 

Uni jteben Upr Mtorgens famen wir nad 
Liffabon, Bortugal. Weil unjer Schiff 
hier ein paar Stunden anbtelt erbhieltert 
wir CErlaubni8, daS Schiff 3u verlajjen. 
Wir gingen in der Stadt Herum und be- 
jahen Das vicle Sehenswiirdige. Die jon- 
dDerbare Kleidung der Leute, dite alten of- 
fenen Strakenbabnwagen, und Rutfchen; 
und die Weije in welcher Leute Korbe auf 
ifren Ropfen trugen, alles machte dieje 
Metje interejjant. Kleine Minder ftan- 
den an Otrakenecen und verfuchten den — 
Retjenden heipe Rajtanien 3u verfaufen. 
Much jaben wir da8 gropte Lufticdhit; der 
Welt. Es ijt Cigentum Deutjdhlands, tragt 
140 Bajjagiere, und flegt in der Qujt und 


fabrt auch auf dem Wafer. 
Montag, Dezember 1. 


Heute Morgen jchien dite Sonne felle, 


und ¢8 war 3temlitch) warm. Das Gradglas 


gzetqt jdjon 75 heute Wtorgen. Die Urjache 
ift Dak wir an der Gabhara-Wiijte in WAfrifa 
borbet fahren. Sn unjerer Rabine alten 
wir den electrijdhen San immer im Gange. 
Eure fir die Verlornen in Wfrifa, 
Selen TieBen und Lydia Yank. 
(ortjegung folgt) 
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“CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED 


I. THE CONGO INLAND MISSION TREASURER 
FOR THE MONTHS OF MARCH AND APRIL, 1931 


March = April pewgg Mr. & Mrs. C. Bowman, Flint, 





Contributor 1931 1931 oe, Mich. (Amie) 
fq Baptist Church, Waterloo, Ia. 
- Central Men. Conf. $850.00 $ 214.007 %, (Amie) 44.00 
- Defenseless Men. Conf. 345.00 1050.00: AMr. & Mrs. L. Bowman, Flint, 
Chicago Gos. Tab. 50.00 # Mich. (Amie) 5.00 
Mt. Morris, Mich. Bap. Ch. ' ‘Mrs. H. Baldwin, Flint, Mich. 
(Amie) 9.00 f (Amie) 2.00 
Full Gospel Assembly, Flint, ie See RN SL aN, 
Mich. (Amie) 741 t-< Total receipts $1315.41 $1271.00 


1. Ry DETWEILER)/ Treas, 





1. CENTRAL MENNONITE BOARD OF HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS 
FOR THE MONTHS OF MARCH AND APRIL, 1931 


, March April Sunday School 15.91 
Contributor 1931 1931 Ladies’ Aid 50.00 
1 Men. Church 165.26 Carlock Mennonite Church 100.00 50.00 
BAS eR euhGGl 174 Whine Oaks Men Church) 200.004. 100.00 
Ladies’ Aid 30.00 _ Sunday School 21.26 
Pleas. View Men. Church 40.30. 150.00 Eighth Street Church 100.00 
Calvary Men. Church 36.00 34.22 +S. Washington Men. Church 14.00 21.00 
Sunday School 32.00 29.32 Silver St. Men. Church 300.00 
N. Danvers Men. Church 31.00 41.50 Zion Mennonite Church 11,04 45.04 
Meadows Men. Church 131.41 161.52 Boynton Mennonite Church 85.11 14.05 
Peoria Men. Gos. Mission Topeka Mennonite Church 300.00 
Sunday School 32.38 Belleview S.5., Columbus, Kans. 44.00 
Christian Endeavor 47.28 AnGor Mennonite Church 100.00 
Tiskilwa Mennonite Church 29.55 Flatiqgan Men. Ch. (S. S.) 57.00 
Kouts Mennonite Church 35.00 Danvets Mennonite Church 32.08 
Bethel Mennonite ‘Church 5.00 Sc eter TN TINIE UNTANT INT NRE > 
Congerville Men. Church 28.45 $1366.32 $1359.82 


Respectfully submitted, 
S. E. MAURER, Treas. 





III DEFENCELESS MENNONITE CONFERENCE 
FOR THE MONTHS OF MARCH AND APRIL, 1931 
March April Lafayette, Ind., Church 4.02 7.46 
Contributor 1931 1931 Sterling, Kans., Church 90.00 100.00 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., Church 14.50 

Archbold, O., Church $ 89.85 $ 359.46 Chicago, Ill., Church 7.90 
Berne, Ind., Church 36.38 82.60 Woodburn, Ind., Church 138.78 
Bluffton, O., Church 26.81 30.96 Molalla, Ore., Church 10.00 
Flanagan, Ill., Church 20.00 94.00 Pioneer, Ohio, ‘Church 41.08 
Groveland, Ill., Church 72.50 75.00 OU as MEO 7 
Grabill, Ind., Church 42.40 60.90 $ 396.46 $1008.14 


Respectfully submitted, 
C. E. REDIGER. 
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